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PREFACE 

This book was written to meet numerous requests for an 
introductory text-book of psychology based on the fimctions 
of the nervous system. The standpoint is the same as that ot 
Human Psychology^ which recognizes both the introspective 
and behavioristic methods. Material has been freely drawn 
from the earlier work, but the arrangement of topics is di£Fer- 
ent and the treatment has been simplified. Most of the theo- 
retical discussions are omitted and the practical applications 
of psychology are emphasized. 

Where the book is used as a class text, the instructor is re- 
ferred to the SuQOESTiONB on page 891. 

Besides the assistance acknowledged in Human Psychology^ 
thanks are due to A. P. Weiss, H. S. Langfeld, E. M. Weyer, 
C. M. Cantrall and his students, and Alvin Bruch for many 
valuable criticisms and to numerous others for helpful sugges- 
tions. I am especially indebted to my colleagues, Henry C. 
McComas and Carl C. Brigbam, for reading the manuscript 
critically, and to my office assistants for painstaking aid in 
preparing the manuscript and proof. 

Acknowledgments are due to the following authors and 
publishers for permission to make use of illustrations from 
the works mentioned: C J. Herrick, Introduction to Neurology 
(W. B. Saunders Co.); Knight Dunlap, Outline of Psychobi- 
clogy (Johns Hopkins Press); E. A. Schaefer, Text-book of 
Physiology (Macmillan Co.); E. L. Thomdike, Elements of 
Psychology (A. G. Seller); J. D. Lickley, The Nervous System 
(Longmans, Green & Co.) ; Joseph Jastrow, Fact and Fable in 
Psychology (Houghton Mifflin Co.); C. H. Judd, Laboratory 
Equipment for Psychological Experiments (C. H. Judd); E. J, 
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Swift, article in Psychological Bulletin (Psychological Review 

Co.); R. M. Yerkes, in Harvard Psychological Studies (Haiv 

vard Psychological Laboratory); Helen B. Hubbert, in 

Journal of Animal Behatnor (Henry Holt & Co.); The Farm 

Journal (W. Atkinson Co.)* 
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ELEMENTS OF 
HUMAN PSYCHOLOGY 

CHAPTER I 

SURVEY OP THE FIELD 

Meaning of ttie Tenn * Psychology/ — The word psychology 
is often used in conversation and in newspapers or popular 
magazines without a very clear idea of its meaning. In most 
cases the speaker or writer is referring to human nature; he 
thinks the mysterious term psychology sounds more dignified 
and imposing, just as stilted writers speak of the ' celestial 
luminary ' when they really mean the sun. Psychology does 
not mean human nature; but it does mean something very 
nearly equivalent to the study of human nature. Human 
p^chology is the systematic study of man's daily experi- 
ences. It is not merely a description of our doings, feelings, 
and thoughts, but an attempt to discover why we act and feel 
and think as we do. 

Thinking and doing things is not studying psychology, any 
more than tossing a ball is studying physics, or mixing a Seid- 
litz powder is studying chemistry. In either case the action 
may be the starting-point for systematic study; but the study 
itself involves a great number of accurate observations, and 
these observations must be put together in an orderly way 
before we can discover their causes and relations. In other 
words, when we make a serious business of studying any class 
of events in nature we (1) collect a large body of facts, {^) 
classify them, and (S) try to explain how they come to pass. 
This is what is meant by scientific investigation. The results 
obtained in this way make up the science — physics, chemis- 
try, or psychology, as the case may be. 
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Psychology is concerned with the scientific investigation of 
feelings, thoughts, actions, and other events of life. Many of 
these occurrences are by no means confined to man. Dogs 
see, hear, and act. The ant is found to possess a keen sense 
of smell. Even the amceba, one of the very lowest known 
species of animal, reacts in quite definite ways to certain ob- 
jects outside of itself which affect it. The field of psychology 
embraces i^ these occurrences. It includes the study not 
only of human beings, but of all species of animals. 

Psychology is not concerned with life in general, but only 
with certain definite sorts of events in life. It is not the 
study of bodily growth, nor of digestion or the other processes 
which maintain the body. The events which we study in 
psychology are of a different sort from these. They have to 
do with the interaction between the living creature and the world 
in which he lives. 

Eveiy living creature is continually being acted upon by 
the surrounding world (his ' environment ')» ond in conse- 
quence he reacts upon his surroundings. First the environ- 
ment affects the creature; then the creature produces some 
change in the environment. Some of these changes are very 
obvious; when you open a door, or when your dog paws a hole 
in the ground, the position of things in the outer world is 
altered. In other cases the change in the environment is not 
so evident. But even when you merely turn your head you 
see things differently; your visual envbonment is different. 
There is always some change in a creature's environment 
when he reacts. 

Oiur feelings, thoughts, and volitions arise in connection 
with this interplay between our bodily organization and our 
environment. These personal experiences, and all the other 
events that occur while the reaction is proceeding, are what 
we have to study in psychology.* 

^ Some chemical and physical reactions between the body and its sur- 
roundings, such as absorbing food-stuff, the action of oxygen on the lungs. 
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This special kind of interplay between the creature and his 
surroundings is called mental life. It takes place in a very 
definite way. (1) Men and animals have a number of special 
receiving organs, called receptors^ such as the ^e and ear, 
which gather in the impressions from outside. (2) There are 
motor organs, called rntudes^ distributed throughout the 
body, which enable the creature to move in various ways. 
(S) The receptor organs are connected with the motor organs 
by means of a vast network of permanent pathways called 
nerves^ along which certain impulses travel. 

The nerves do not connect the receptors directly with the 
muscles; th^ eactend from the receptors up to the brain and 
from the brain down to the motor organs. The brain is the 
connecting link.^ It consists of a mass of nerve cells and 
fibers which join the various incoming nerves together and 
connect them with the various outgoing nerves, somewhat 
after the manner of the central switchboard in a tdqphone 
exchange. The incoming and outgoing nerves and the brain, 
taken together, make up the nertHnis system^ which is the spe- 
cial organ of mental life. 

The mental interplay between man and his environment is 
always by means of receptor organs, nerves, and motor 
organs; and of .these the nerves (particularly the brain) are 
the most important part. In studying psychology we have 
to investigate not merely feeUngs, thoughts, actions, and the 
like, but the nervous system with its receptor and motor con- 
nections; we must study what takes place in these organs 
when one feels and thinks and acts. 

The operation of the nervous system in human life may be 
illustrated as follows: Suppose a baseball fielder sees a ball 
coming toward him through the air and raises his hands to 
catch it. [Fig. 2.] First, his eyes receive the visual impres- 

etc, are part of the processes of bodily growth and maintenance and do not 
bebng to psychological study. 
^ There are also short-cut connections below the brain. See ch. IL 
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sion of the ball. Then the nerves from the ^es oonv^ an 
impulse to his brain. From the brain a motor impulse is 
oonvi^ed through other nerves to the muscles of his arm and 
hand. Finally, as a result of these motor impulses, the 

muscles are contracted in 
such a way that his hand is 
raised to intercept the ball. 
The actions of animals 
are due to a similar system 
of receptor organs, nerves, 
and muscles. A dog follows 
a trail because the scent 
affects his nostrils. A bird 
flies away because the sound 
of the hunter's footsteps af • 
f ects its ears. In every case 
the impression is conveyed 
from some receptor organ 
by means of nerves which 
finally end in some motor 
organ, producing the action. 
Definitions. — ^Various def- 
initions of .psychology are 
given in different text-books. 
Psychology is often defined 
as the science of conecioue 
phenomena^ which means 
the study of feeling, think- 
ing, and the like. Some of 
the newer books define psychology as the science cf bekamor^ 
^diich means the study of how human beings and otlier crea- 
tures act. Both of these definitions are correct so fir.as they 
go. But each tells only a part of the story — and very dif- 
ferent parts at that. It is perhaps better to call psychology 
the science of mental life; but this definition is not altogether 




Pig. 2. — Seeing and Acting 

St. *■ ttimttlQs; Iifht waves from the ball. 
B ■■ leoepton; the eyes. S ■■ sensoiy nerves, 
nmning from eyes to brain. C ■■ center of 
anrmis systtm; the btain. M *■ motor nerves, 
nmning from brain to arm. E ■■ effectors or 
motor organs; muscles of arm and hand. 
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satisf actoiy, because it does not explain what is meant by 
mental life. In this book we shall adopt the following defi- 
nition, which is reached by putting together the results of 
our previous discussion: 

PsffcholoQy is the science which deals wUh the fads and events 
arising out of ihe interaction between a creature and its enoironr 
ment by means ofreceptors^ nervotis system, and tfffectors^ 

This book is concerned especially with the mental life of 
man; and in human beings certain phases of mental life are 
far Bdore developed than in other creatures. Thinking and 
wilting are distinctly human affairs; and we can study many 
other mental events more closely in ourselves than we can in 
lower animals. This is particularly true ot feeling, perceUdng, 
and even emotion. In human psychology it is important to 
emphasize these mental facts, — experiences, tiiey are called: 

Human psychology is ihe science which deals wUh ihe inter" 
action between man and his ennnronmant by means of ihe nervous 
system and its terminal organs,* together with ihe mental events 
which accompany this interplay. 

Problems of Psychology. — These definitions indicate at 
the outset the fields of study that are not included in psychol- 
ogy. It is evident that mathematics and astronomy, physics 
and chemistiy, are not directly concerned with ' interactions 
between creatures and their surroundings by means of the 
nervous system.' 

In the second place, psychology is not especially interested 
in the general problems of animal and plant life which biology 
studies. It is not difficult to distinguish between biological 
life and m^ental life. Biological life depends upon assimilating 
food and throwing off the waste products. The organs which 
perform these processes are the mouth, stomach, and intes- 
tines, rather than the nervous system* Biology studies such 

' Elffsdars are mufldes and other organs (such as glands) by which the 
creature produces an effect.^ 

* The terminal organs d the nervous system include both the reoepton 
and effectors. 
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processes as nutrition and growth and reproduction. These 
processes are for the most part chemical and other changes 
within the body itself. They are quite different from the 
events of mental Ufe which psychology studies. 

Biology is interested in finding out, (1) How plants and 
animals keep alive; (2) How they grow from the egg to 
maturity; (8) How they repair injuries; (4) How th^ pro- 
duce offspring like themselves. 

Psychology is interested in studying, (1) What sorts of 
impressions living creatures get from the world around them; 
(2) How they get this information; (S) How th^ use it so as 
to move and act on their surroundings; (4) How social 
creatures like man conimunicate and work with one an- 
other. 

Interactions between the creature and his surroundings 
take place continually. In human life they are much more 
important concerns than feeding and growing. Interplay 
with the environment is involved in all our pursuits — our 
studies, business, sports, and home Ufe. Man has devised 
countless ways of protecting himself against the dangers and 
rigors of his environment. He makes clothmg and dresses 
himself. He builds houses. He plants crops, raises herds, 
and catches fish. He has worked out an elaborate system of 
distributing these food products and other useful material. 
All this has been accomplished by means of the nervous system. 
Psychology is concerned with discovering how all such actions 
are performed. 

Human psychology, then, deals with the following ques- 
tions: 

What sorts of infturmaiion do we get from the outside world and from 
our own body? 

How is this information put together into perceptions, thoughts, desires, 
emotions, and other mental experiences? 

How do we remember things and how do we Uam to do things in the right 
way? 

How do human beings develop a soeial Ufe^ by means of which they talk 
and work together? 
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How do men come to get such oonJtrU of their envifomnent that the/ 
master it and use it for their own ends? 

What is man's personality, which receives this information about the 
world and puts it together and uses it? 

These are the main problems of human psychology; but 
each of them includes many lesser ones. For instance, learn- 
ing to play golf is a very different thing from learning to 
control your temper; and still different is learning how to 
manage a business or how to bring up a family. But we shall 
find that there are certain general rules or laws which apply 
to oU kinds of learning. 

Collecting ttie Facts. — The first step in any science is to 
gather a great mass of facts. In all the sciences that study 
nature this is done by observing carefully the ways in whidi 
nature works. There is always a temptation to guess at 
things — to imagine that things work in a certain way, be- 
cause this seems the most Ukely way for them to act. For 
instance, men used to think that a heavy body falls faster 
than a Ught one. For a long time no one tried it out. Fi- 
nally, Galileo thought it safer to observe than to gvess. He 
dropped two balls, a heavy and a light one, from the Leaning 
Tower of Pisa; — and both reached the ground at the same 
time. The notion which every one had taken for granted 
proved to be wrong. 

In psychology we are especially apt to use the guesswork 
plan, because the facts are so much a part of our every-day 
life that we think we can see them without looking. Every- 
body who has not studied psychology thinks he has just five 
senses — with perhaps a * mysterious sixth ' called intuition. 
But when psychologists began to observe carefuUy, they 
found that man has several other senses which had been over-< 
looked. We know now that there are at least eleven senses, 
and possibly more. The first rule in psychology (as in every 
study of nature) is to observe carefully. 

Each science has its own special methods of observing its 
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facts. Psychology uses three different kinds of observation: 
(1) observing ourselves, (2) observing the behavior of others, 
and (S) observing the nervous system and its terminals. 

(1) Self-observation, which is also called introspection^ 
means the study of our own individual experiences. At the 
present moment you see this book and other things around 
you. You are thinking perhaps about psychology or perhaps 
about your dinner. You may be remembering something 
that happened to you yesterday. Maybe you have a tooth- 
ache, or are angry, or are drumming on the table with your 
fingers. These and other experiences are events in your own 
mental life; by paying close attention to them you gather 
material for the study of psychology. Self-observation 
means examining your own experiences carefuUy. By strict 
attention you often observe experiences that would otherwise 
escape notice; — the touch of your clothes against the skin, 
the tingle in one finger, the throbbing of the heart, a faint 
noise in the distance. 

Self-observation is the most important method in human 
psychology. It can also be used indirectly. Your friends 
tell you their experiences; this enables you to get at certain 
mental facts which do not come into your own life, so that 
you can check up on your own observations. In animal 
psychology this method cannot be used either directly or 
indirectly, because even the highest animals do not ' observe 
their experiences carefully,' nor can they report them to the 
psychologist. 

(2) Observation of Behavior is the study of the way in 
which human beings and animals act. Notice a group of 
men listening to a lecture. One man turns his right ear 
slightly toward the speaker. Another wrinkles his forehead 
and screws up his mouth. A third scratches his head and 
twirls his mustache. These are different aUentAon-iiUihides. 
When you observe them car^uUy you are using the hehaoiof 
method of studying psychology. Notice what the fielders 
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do in a baseball game when the batter makes a hit. Their 
actions are different, but each act is a form of behavior. All 
behavior is the result of some impression through the receptor 
organs. The lecturer's words or the flying ball start the 
activity; they are called stimuli. The attitudes and actions 
which follow are called responses. 

It is difficult to observe one's own behavior. If you are 
fielding a ball you scarcely have time to observe the way you 
are doing it; your attention-attitudes diuring a lecture usually 
escape your own observation. On the other hand it is easy, 
after a certidn amount of training, to study with precision 
the behavior of others. Behavior study is even more im- 
portant in animal than in human psychology. 

(3) Observation of the Nervous System and rrs 
Terbonals is used to supplement the two other methods. 
It means examining the brain to find out how the various 
nerves run into it and out from it and how th^ are con- 
nected together. Where certain parts of the brain are de- 
stroyed by disease, we find disturbances of the mental life. 
If one region of the brain is affected the man loses the sense 
of touch; destruction of another region means loss of speech. 
Paralysis of one side of the body is due to injury of certain 
regions in the opposite side of the brain. 

This method is carried further in animal study by cutting 
out definite regions of the brain and noticing the effect on the 
animal's behavior. The results of this animal work are ap- 
pUed to human psychology in so far as the brams correspond. 
But the human brain is exceedingly complicated; animal ex- 
periments do not help us in studymg the higher mental proc- 
esses, which occur only in man. 

Another way of observing the nervous system is by making 
experiments on single nerves and nerve fibers, in order to 
discover the nature of the nerve current and the laws of nerve 
activity. This is done by stimulating some nerve with an 
electric current and noting what sensation or movement 
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occurs. If electrodes be placed on your forehead and the 
back of your neck, and a weak alternating current be passed 
through the circuit, you will see flashes of violet light. Other 
electric stimulation causes twitching of the fingers. 

Examination of the rec^tor organs also gives some facts 
which bear on psychology. The eye and the ear are very 
intricate organs. A study of their structm^ helps us to 
understand some of the peculiarities of sight and hearing. 

Observation of the nervous system has not given as much 
useful information as one would expect, because in such ex- 
periments we observe only part of the effects that occur in 
real Ufe. Little is known as yet about the real nature of the 
nerve current in the living body. Por these reasons the 
method of nerve-observation is useful only for checking up 
some of the results obtained by the two other methods. 

Observation and Experiment. — We have used the word 
observation in speaking of these three methods. But in each 
case the psychologist is often able to make use of experiment. 
The distinction between observation and experiment is this: 
in observation we watch the way in which things happoi by 
themselves, while in experiment we arrange the conditions 
beforehand. 

If we watch some one learning to typewrite, and notice his 
mistakes and how he improves, we are getting at the facts by 
observation. But if we give him a page to copy and measure 
the time it takes him to do it and count the number of errors, 
our observation becomes an experiment. We tell him to 
practice an hour a day, and at the end of each day we time 
him for a single page; then we have an experimental measure 
of his daily improvement. One of the experiments on color 
sensations consists in giving a person a great many bits of 
wool of different hues and shades and asking him to match 
them. The results will show how many colors he can dis- 
criminate and whether or not he is color blind. 

Experiment is more satisfactory than observation, because 
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it enables us to get at important facts much more quickly. 
It may take a long time to discover that a certain person is 
color blind if we merely observe his actions, while an experir 
ment in sorting out colored wools will usually settle the ques- 
tion at once. On the other hand it is not always practicable 
to use experimentation. When we try to study our own ex- 
periences, we generally find that we cannot arrange the con- 
ditions beforehand without spoiling the effect. For instance, 
it is almost impossible to make yourself angry deliberately. 
In studying anger in yourself, you must wait till something 
unexpected happens which arouses your anger, and then ob- 
serve it — if you are enough of a psychologist to do so. 

The study of the human nervous system is almost entirely 
a idatter of observation, because we know of no way to take 
- nerves out from the human body or to investigate the brain 
of a living man without injuring him seriously. In the study 
of our own experiences, observation and experiment are used 
about equally. 

In applying the behavior method, experiment can almost 
always be used, and its results are much more satisfactory 
than mere observation. The wool-sorting test for color 
blindness is an experiment which uses the behavior method; 
the person tested arranges the wools in groups or series in- 
stead of describing what he sees. 

Most of the work in the human psychological laboratory is 
experimental — a kind of experiment in which human be- 
havior plays a very important part. It would be difficult for 
any one to determine by mere observation just how long it 
takes him to think or to recognize a word; but this is measured 
quite accurately in the laboratory by experiments on human 
behavior. An electric circuit is arranged which starts a clock 
(called the chronoscope) the instant a shutter falls, and stops 
the clock the instant the observer presses a key. Behind the 
shutter a word is placed, and then the shutter is released by 
the experimenter. The person experimented upon sees the 
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word, and as soon as he recognizes it he presses the key. The 
clock is running from the instant the word comes in sight to 
the instant the key is pressed; it records time in thousandths 
of a second. This enables the experimenter to measure the 
time required to recognize the word.^ 

After we have arranged the conditions of an experiment, 
we must watch the events carefuUy and mtui not interfere 
with the way they work themselves out. We are not free to 
arrange results to suit ourselves. An experiment means 
putting a definite question to nature. It is for nature to 
answer the question, and we are bound to accept the answer 
given, even though it is not what we had expected. There is 
often a great temptation to amend the results so as to bring 
them out as we think they ought to be. But this is not deal- 
ing fairly with nature. If we doubt the correctness of the 
results, the only proper course is to repeal the experiment^ 
taking care to avoid any errors that may have occurred the 
first time in arranging the conditions or making the measure- 
ments. 

We find, then, that psychology uses three methods to col- 
lect the facts: (1) Self-study, (2) Behavior study, and (3) 
Nerve study; and in connection with each of these methods 
it may proceed either (a) by observation of events as they 
occur in nature, or (b) by experiment — that is, by arranging 
the conditions so as to bring out certain facts. 

Divisions of Psychology. — We have abeady noticed the 
distinction between human and animal psydiology. There 
are a number of other branches of the science which cover 
special fields of study. In the first place, the name Human 
Psychology, or Oeneral Psychology , is usually applied to the 
study of the normal, adult human being. This is distin- 
guished from the study of the human child. 

^ We know how fast light travels, and about how fast the nerve impulse 
travels from the tyt to the brain and from the brain to the finger. This 
transmission time must be taken into aocx>unt. The chronosoope is shown 
in Fig. 70, p. 800. 
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The object of Child Pnychciogy is to discover how each 
different sort of experieiiice originates in childhood and de- 
velops to the precise form found in adult beings. For in- 
stance, we may study the beginnings of speech in the child 
and trace its gradual improvement; or we may study the 
child's expression of anger and other emotions, and observe 
how th^ become suppressed and altered in later life. Simple 
habits, such as buttoning clothes, tying bow-knots, lacing 
shoes, are learned by degrees; the first attempts are awkward 
failures; child psychology seeks to trace the growth of these 
habits from their very start. 

Animal Psychology y also called Comparative Psychology, is 
interested in this same problem of mental growth on a larger 
scale. In animal psychology we study the evolution of men- 
tal life from the lowest species to the highest. It is foimd 
that the amoeba is not capable of learning by practice. The 
crayfish can learn a little. If we place a crayfish in a simple 
maze ^ with food at the other end, after repeated practice he 
wm learn the proper path to the food; he gradually makes 
fewer mistakes and reaches the food in a shorter time. Ani- 
mals higher up in the scale of evolution leam more quickly. 
It is found that the white rat is very intelligent and can learn 
the solution of rather compUcated mazes. Animal psychology 
also studies the growth of sight, hearing, and other senses, 
following the course of biological evolution from lower to 
higher species. 

Another branch of the subject is Abnormal Psychology* 
This investigates, among other things, the changes in mental 
life due to diseases of the brain or other disorders. There 
are many types of insanity, which come from various causes. 
Some show themselves in mental depression or wild excite- 
ment; other cases are marked by strange delusions; others by 
inability to speak (aphasia). 

It is important to distinguish between disordered minds and 

^ See Fig. 7S, p. 252. 
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undeeeUyped minds. The class of individuals called idiots* 
imbeciles, and weak-minded are not insane; their minds are 
merely undeveloped. They are like children in their ways of 
thinking and acting, though their bodily growth in other 
respects may be normal. The study of mental retardation, 
or backwardness, is a division of abnormal psychology quite 
distinct from insanity.' 

Physiological Psychology makes a special ^camination of 
the nervous system. It studies the different parts of the 
brain, traces the course of nerves to and from the brain, de- 
termines the special activity of nerves and receptor organs, 
and investigates the relation of nervous activity to mental 
life. Its findings are used by psychology to throw light on 
mental processes and behavior. 

Experimental Psychology is the name given to the experi- 
mental study of human mental life in the laboratory. It is 
especially concerned with measuring the events instead of 
merely describing them. For instance, experimental psy- 
chology tries to discover just hcno many colors can be dis- 
tinguished; how long it takes to memorize a poem, and how 
much we forget in a day or a week; how quicMy one idea sug- 
gests another idea, and what sorts of associations are most 
freqtient between two ideas; the rate at which we improve 
in learning new habits, as shown by our speed in performing 
the act or by the decrease in the number of our mistakes. 

Physiological and experimental psychology are really parts 
of the general branch called human psychology. We separ 
rate them for special study because they involve the use of 
delicate instruments and require special training on the part 
of the student. Many of their results are included in text- 
books on human psychology. 

^ The study of blindness, deafness, and other peculiarities which depend 
on defective receptors, might be included under abnonnal ps^rchology. 
But these defects do not make the individual 'pathological,' like insanity 
and mental retardation; so they are generally studied in connection with 
normal psychology. 
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In the same way we may pick out any topic for special 
study and regard it as a division of psychology. The psff' 
chcHogy of rdigum is a special study of religious experiences; 
psychophysics is an experimental study of the relation be- 
tween stimuli and sensations; the psychology of play investi- 
gates the origin, development, and varieties of play in man 
or in different species of animals. 

Social Psychology studies the events which occur when one 
being acts upon another, or when a group of individuals act 
together. For instance, imitation means that one person 
copies the actions of another; the second influences the first — 
it may be quite unconsciously. Teaching means that one 
individual tries to arouse certain thoughts in another. Speak- 
ing and writing are social events; they are generally directed 
toward some one else. Our moral acts depend on our recog- 
nition that other human beings have feelings like our own. 
In a crowd and in a community there is always a tendency for 
individuals to think along the same lines and to act more or 
less as a unit; an individual acts differently in a crowd than 
when he is alone. 

All these are examples of the kinds of events which social 
psychology studies. Social psychology should not be con- 
fused with sociology. Sociology studies social and industrial 
relationships of every sort, while social p^chology is con- 
cerned only with actions and behavior which are accomplished 
by means of the nervous system. 

Applied Psychology is not a division of p^chology like 
those just discussed; it means the art of using in {tactical 
ways the results obtained from psychology. After we have 
discovered how the human mind works, certain tests may be 
arranged by which we can size up any individual mind. For 
instance, if we know what sort of mental processes are needed 
m a certain occupation, we may devise tests for picking out 
the most promising persons from among the candidates who 
are seeking the position. Mental tests are used to discover 
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whether a given person has the mental qualifications to make 
a good salesman or a good telephone operator. Other kinds 
of tests are used to indicate whether a child belongs in the 
same school-class as those of his own age, or should be placed 
in a higher or lower class. The degree of mental retardation 
in morons and imbeciles is determined in a similar way.^ 

Another use of applied p^chology is in connection with 
advertising. One advertisement will attract more notice 
than another; some advertisements unintentionally repel the 
average man. It is the task of applied psychology to find 
out what sorts of advertisements appeal to the average human 
being — to lay down laws about what to do and what to 
avoid in advertising. These laws depend on a knowledge of 
human nature; they are applications of principles which have 
been discovered by the study of psychology. In general, 
applied psychology is the application of psfychological princi- 
ples to practical problems of life. 

The important divisions of psychology, then, are as follows: 

Human or general p^chology (study of the nonnal adulO 

Chfld psychology 

Animal or comparative psychology 

Abnormal psychology (insanity and mental letardatioii) 

PhyBWogkal p^ogy I gpecialked studies 

Ezpenmental psychology > 

Social psychology 

Applied psychology (practical applications) 

Summary and Outline. — F^chology is the science that 
studies the interaction between human beings and their en- 
vironment which occurs by means of the nervous system. 
Like every other science, psychology gets its facts by obser- 
vation and experiment. There are three methods of observ- 
ing psychological facts: observing our own experiences, ob- 
serving the behavior of others, and observing the workings 
of the nervous system. 

^ A moron Is less deficient mentally than an imbecile. Hie word was 
coined as the result of mental tests, which showed that in addition to idiocy 
and imbecility there is a third, superior grade bf mental retardation. 
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Besides the study of human p^chology there are several 
other fidds of pi^chological investigation, such as animal, 
child, and social p^chology. Applied psychology is the 
application of psychological laws and principles to practical 
problems in life. 

In this book we are to study human p^chology . How shall 
we go about it? By our definition, human psychology is the 
attempt to discover — i^stematicaUy — how men are in- 
fluenced by their surroundings; what sorts of experiences 
occur in human life; how men react upon the world around 
them; how human character and personality are formed. 
When we study these problems we must begin at the foundar 
tion. You will not understand the meaning of personality 
unless you first examine the various kinds of experiences that 
enter into its make-up. Speech and voluntary action cannot 
be explained without some knowledge of the nervous system 
and how it works. 

The objection to most attempts at psychology by untrained 
writers is that th^ generally begin at the wrong end. Most 
of the. popular articles on metaphysical psychology, new 
thought, mental concentration, and the like, treat mind as a 
simple unit instead of a composition or product. Th^ com- 
mence with the universe instead of the atom. If we wish to 
understand mental life and human nature we must start at 
the bottom and work up. ^ 

The first step is to study the nervous system (ch. ii) and 
how it works (ch. iii), since all our thinking and acting de- 
pend on nerve connections. Then we examine the receptors, 
and the sensations which we get through their operation 
(chs. iv, v). This furnishes the foimdation for the science. 

Man's conscious life is made up of experiences, and each 
particular experience is a union of many separate sensations. 
After we have made a survey of the senses, we are in a posi- 
tion to examine their relation to conscious life (ch. vi). The 
next step is to study the different kinds of experiences that 
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enter into man's daily life (chs. vii-^). But mental life in- 
cludes actions as well as experiences* So in studying certain 
kinds of human experience we have to examine the various 
forms of behavior, such as instinct and intelligence (chs. x, xi). 

Thus far our study is confined to single, definite experi- 
ences and actions. We now go further and examine the suc- 
cession of experiences which change from moment to moment 
(ch. xiv). Finally, we may trace the process by which man's 
personality is built up out of these successive experiences and 
how he gradually gains control over his actions and becomes 
master of himself and his surroundings (chs. xv, xvi). 

This is a systematic order of studying the subject. One 
step leads to the next. It avoids the popular error of as- 
suming that such complex things as mind, wiU, and inteUi- 
gence are simple and fundamental. 

Practical Exercises: 

1. Report briefly (1) some feding you have had lately; (12) some memory 

you have recently recalled; (3) some thought; (4) some action you have 

just performed. Bring out as far as ppssible the difference between 

these four experiences. 
ft. Take two recent instances in which the environment has affected you 

and then you have acted on the environment. Describe the whole 

chain of events as far as you can observe them. 
8. Say the word "Man" out loud. Now describe this occurrence (your 

speaking) in two different ways: (1) As you observe yourself talking; 

(2) As another person would observe you doing it. Compare the two 

d^criptions. 

4. Observe a young child's speech or handwriting; compare it with that 
of an adult and point out any evidence of mental immaturity which 
the comparison brings out. 

5. Report some instance where you have been carried away by the in- 
fluence of a crowd. Describe how your actions and feelings have been 
influenced, and explain the reason so far as possible. 

[Exercise 1 is on the different sorts of experience; 2 is on our relation 
to the environment; 3 is on the distinction between self-observation and 
behavior-observation; 4 is on child psychology; 5 is on social psychol- 
ogy. See p. 391 for Suggestions in performing the exercises.) 

Refxrences: 
On definitions of psychology: Wm. James, Principles of Psychology, ch. 1; 
J. B. Watson, Psychology, ch. 1. 
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STRUCTURE OF THE NERVOUS SYSTEM 

Cells. — The human body is composed of a vast number of 
units called ceUs. These cells are formed of substances which 
are chemically very much alike, and every living ceD contains 
a nudeusy which is essential to its life. There are many kinds 
of cells which differ in shape, degree of rigidity, and other 
characteristics. [Fig. 3.] Each of our bones is made up of a 
number of bone cells united firmly together. Our blood con- 
tains a mass of floating corpuscles, each a separate cell. Our 
skin is a network of epithelial cells which are not so firmly 
compressed together as the bone cells, and allow stretching 
and other changes in shape. The stomach, heart, and other 
int^tial organs are made up of cells, each organ being built 
up of some special sort of cell. 

The nervous i^stem and the terminal organs connected 
with it are formed in the same way. The nerves are com- 
posed of cells of a very unusual kind: they are very long and 
thin, like threads, so that the name cell aeetna a misnomer. 
The special receptors (such as the eye and ear) are composed 
of several different kinds of cells. The muscles are formed 
of muscle cells joined together into long bands or strips: 
when a nerve impulse affects them each strip contracts and 
the whole muscle is shortened. 

Our body grows by the enlargement and splitting up of its 
cells. When a cell reaches a certain size, it divides by a comr 
plicated process into two cells, each of which is like the 
' parent ' cell. In course of time a cell may die, just as a 
living being dies. It is then disposed of as waste matter, and 
a new cell (formed by the division of some living cell of the 
same kind) takes its place. When a man reaches maturity 
tliie death of old cells just about balances the production of 
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Dew, BO that he ceases to grow. But man is still able, until 
late in life, to restore sections of skin and fleah, and to knit 
together bones that have been injured. 

Every living creature starts as a single cell of a spedal sort. 
called a germ celi, which, when it is fertilized by union with 

Germ Cett Bone CetU Nerve CcH fhecptop Cdl 

CfctlMl COH*) 



MmcIc Cells 




Blood Cell 



Epithelial Cells 
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another germ cell of the opposite sex, begins to grow and 
subdivide. The cells first formed in this growth process are 
not all alike; they are the starting-point for the bones, skin, 
inner organs, nerves, and other components of the body. 
As the division of celb continues the body gradually takes 
shape, and its various parts begin to be formed. 

The cells composing the human nerwms system develop 
rapidly in the embryo, and practically all of them are formed 
before birth. Their number is astonishingly great; there are 
over nine billion nerve cells in the outer layer (cortex) of the 
brain alone. 

The Neuron. — The separate cells 
which make up the nervous system 
are caUed neurons. In the neuron 
the main body of the ceU, which 
contains the nucleus, is very small 
compared with the rest of the struc- 
ture. The important feature is a 
l<mg thread-like fiber which pro- 
jects out from the cell-body, and 
usually has several branches. 

Fig. 4 shows one sort of neuron, 
in which a long fiber, called the 
axon, extends from the cell-body in 
one direction, terminating in very 
fine fibrils, called the Ulodendriony 
or endbrush. The axon is usually 
provided with branches, called coir 
laterals. At the other end of the 
cell-body there is a larger network 
of fibrils, called dendrites, which 
branch out like a tree. There are 

several other varieties of neuron [Fig. 5], in some of which 
the fibers extend in both directions from the ceU-body.' 

^ In both Figs. 4 and 6 the thicbMfls of tbe fibers is ezaggeimted, 0^^ 
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The length of the axon varies considerably. Some axons 
are very short; they belong to neurons which link together 
two neighboring neurons in the spinal cord within the back- 
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Fig. 5. — Vabious Typbs of Neubons 



Six different sorts of neurons. Notice the small sice of the cell-body and great length of the 
axon. In the drawing the thickness of axon and collaterals u exaggerated, and the finer fibrils 
do not show. [From Thomdike.l 

bone. There are other neurons whose axon fibers are more 
than two feet in length, extending all the way from the toes 
to the spinal cord. The point to remember especiaUy about 
the neuron is that it is a line of condtiction or pathway along 
which nerve impulses travel. 

they could not be seen in the picture; in Fig. 4 the sixe of the cell-body is 
drawn too large compared with the projections^ so as to show the nucleus. 
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The STO^tse. — In the general arrangement of tlie nervous 
system each neuron connects up end to end with another 
neuron.^ A series of neurons joined together in this way form 
a chtun or circuit which extends from the eye or ear or some 
other receptor to the brain, and from the brain to some muscle 
or gland ; every receptor is the starting-point of a nerve cir- 
cuit, which terminates in some effector. These circuits are 
called nervous area. 

The connection of successive neurons in the nervous arc is 
not a complete soldering of the ends together. It is a peculiar 
sort (^ connection, 
not fully understood. 
The minute branch- 
ing fibrils at the far 
end of one neuron 
are meshed in with 
the fibrils at the near 
end of the next neu- 
ron, like the branches 
ot two bushes close 
together in a clump. 
M these intermesh- 
ing points the nerve 
impulse passes across 
from one neuron to 
the next, just as in a 
copper wire <rf many 
strands the electric 
current passes over 
to another piece 
of wire when the 
strands <rf the two are meshed together. The junction point 
of two successive neurons is called a synapse. [Fig. 6.] 

' He ude couuectioiu by m««uu cl the collaterals diould not be forgotten. 
^Vy tanefpoDd to the bnocluiig d an electric lighting »ystein. 
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Tbe synapse does not transmit nerve impulses as readily as 
the n»ve fiber; it offers more or less resistance to the passage. 
Sometimes tbe redstaoce at a synapse is so great that the 
impulse is unable to pass over at 
all into the next neuron. In such 
cases tbe pathway is blocked, and 
either (1) tbe impulse goes no fur- 
ther, or (2) it passes into some col- 
lateral and through the synapse at 
its end into a neuron belonging to 
a different circuit. The synapses 
and the resistance which they offer 
to the transmission of nerve im- 
pulses are very important factors in 
determining what pathway a given 
nerve impulse wiU take. Our abil> 
ity to learn new actions d^ends on 
the shunting of nerve impulses into 
new paths by means of collateral 
synapses. 

General Plan of tite Nenroos 
System. — The neurons are not scat- 
tered through the body promiscu- 
ously. They form great masses in 
the head, constituting the brain; 
elsewhere in the body a number 
of neurons run close together in 
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bundles. The nerves which are visdhle to the naked eye 
are bundles of neurons lying side by side. The individual 
neurons in any such bundle or nerve are insulated from one 
another. The nerve impulse, does not jump across from one 
neuron to those beside it, but passes along the same fiber to 
the synapse at the end, and over into another neuron which 
is the extension of the same path. 

The main nervous system' consists of the 6rain, spinal cordt 
and peripheral nerves. P^gs. 7, 8.] There is also a somewhat 
independent system of nerves called the sympathetic or 
autonomic systeniy which controb our digestion, heart, and 
other internal organs. [Fig. 8; cf. Fig. 15.] • 

Peripheral Nerves. — The peripheral nerves are the path- 
ways which connect the centers in the brain or spinal cord 
with the receptors or effectors. They are of two sorts: 
sensory and motor. The sensory nerves connect the receptors 
with the cord or with the brain; they carry nerve impulses 
inward from some receiving organ to some center. The 
motor nerves connect the cord or brain with the muscles and 
other effector organs throughout the body. They carry nerve 
impulses out from some center to some effector.^ The sen- 
sory and motor nerves which connect with parts of the body 
below the head pass into the cord on their way to or from the 
brain; they are called spinal nerves. There are also sensory 
and motor nerves in the head which enter the brain directly, 
without passing through the cord; these are called cranial 
nerves. For instance, the olfactory nerve is a sensory cranial 
nerve leading from the smell receptors in the nostrib to the 
center for smeU in the brain. There are also motor nerves 
leading from the brain to the face muscles which are used in 
smiling; they do not pass through the spinal cord. 

Spinal Cord. — The spinal cord runs up the back from the 

^ Called the cerdfrospinal system. 

* There are also mixed peripheral nerves, which contain both sensory and 
motor neurons, grouped into separate bimdks, but running side by side* 
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lowCT eitremity of the trunk to the head, where it enters the 

brain. BougUy speakbg it is about as thick as your little 

finger. It lies inside the backbone. The separate segments 

(vertebrte) which make up 

the backbone are hollow, 

and the cord lies within this 

hollow tube. The nerves 

ent^- or leave the cord in the 

space between each piur of 

vertebne. [Fig. 7.] At each 

VCTtebral juncture two sen- 

soiy nerves enter the cord — 

one from the right, one from 
the left — and two motor 

nerves go out. [Kg. 8.] The 

sensory and motor nerves on 

the left side join together 

just outside the cord [Fig. 9] 

and run as a single nerve to 

the region of the body where 

Ih^ t^minate; there the 

nerve breaks up and each 

neuron proceeds separately 

to its final destination. The 

corresponding sensory and 

motor nerves on the right 

fflde proceed in a similar way. 

Both of the sensory nerves 

(right and left) enter the 

cord from the dorsal direc- 
tion — that is, at the back; 

while the motor nerves pass 

out in the veniral direction - 

body. 
If we cut through the cord horizontally, it is seen as a mass 
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of whitish substance, surrounding a grayish mass which looks 
somewhat like the letter H. [Fig. 9.] The gray matter is 
composed largely of cell-bodies with the fibers leading into 
them. The white matter is composed of axon fibers with no 
ceU-bodies. The difference in coloring is due to the grayish 
tinge of the cell-bodies. 

The peripheral sensory and motor nerves from all over the 
body below the head pass into the gray matter of the cord 
and terminate there. At their terminus in the cord they con- 
nect with two distinct paths: (1) There are reflex connecting 
neurons in the gray matter which join the ends of the sensory 
neurons directly with the ends of the motor neurons in the 
cord, so that a nerve impulse may come into the cord and pass 
out immediately, without going up to the brain. This direct 
connection is what causes the knee-jerk and other spinal 
reflexes. (2) There are also secondary sensory neurons con- 
nected with the ends of each sensory neuron in the gray 
matter of the cord which lead up to the brain, and corre- 
sponding secondary motor neurons which descend from the 
brain and connect with the peripheral motor neurons in the 
cord. These indirect connections are used in voluntary 
movements. The white matter of the cord is made up of 
these conducting fibers which connect the brain with the 
peripheral sensory and motor neurons. 

The H shape ^ of the gray matter in the cord is due to these 
connections: (1) The direct reflex connections between the 
sensory and motor fibers form the two uprights of the H; and 
(2) the sensory fibers (with gray cell-bodies), crossing over 
from right to left before they pass up toward the brain, make 
the cross-bar. 

The thickness of the cord varies. It is thickest near the 
head and tapers down at the lower end. This is because a 
pair of nerves pass out at each of the vertebral openings, 
reducing the size of the cord as we proceed downward. The 

^ Turn Fig. 9 left side up and you see the H clearly. 
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deciease is not uniform; there are two distinct bulges: one 
where the great nerves of the arms leave the cord, the second 
where the nerves pass out to the legs. 

The spinal nerves are named according to the region of the 
body which they serve, and within each region th^ are num- 
bered from the top downward. There are in all thirty-one 
pairs of spinal nerves. [Fig. 8.] 

The sensory nerves which enter the cord from the right side 
connect with neurons that cross over and pass up on the left 
side, and vice versa; in every case the sensory paths in the 
cord are on the opposite side from that on which th^ enter. 
The motor fibers generally cross at the upper end of the cord, 
so that the motor paths in the cord are on the same side as the 
peripheral motor nerves with which they connect. But in 
every case the sensory and motor nerves which serve the right 
side of the body connect with the left side of the brain, and 
vice versa. In other words, the left side of the brain receives 
impulses from the right side of the body and controls move- 
ments on that side, while the right side of the brain b con- 
nected with the left side of the body. 

The Brain. — The human brain is a very intricate affair.^ 
It consists of the medvUa oblongata^ cerebellum, pons Varolii, 
and cerebrum or great brain; the cerebrum is divided into the 
hasal ganglia and the cortex or covering.^ In addition there 
are twelve pairs of cranial nerves, which connect with re- 
ceptors and effectors in the head. [Fig. 10.] 

Of the twelve cranial nerves, some are sensory, some motor, 
and some contain both sensory and motor branches. Sen- 
sory nerves or branches connect with the eye, ear, and organs 
of taste and smell, and with receptors for the sense of touch 

in the lining of the mouth and nose, and in the skin of the face. 

« 

^ See Frontispiece. If possible a brain model or specimen should be 
examined. 

' The term bram-stem is used to designate all the brain except the cerebel- 
lum and the cortex with its connectinit tracts. 
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It is through these nerves that we get sensations of sight, 
hearing, and the other special senses, as well as touch sensar 
tions from the skin of the head. Motor nerves lead to the 
various muscles in the head, including the eye muscles and 
those of the lips, tongue, jaws, and throat which are used in 
eating and speaking. The cranial nerves and receptors will 
be examined in more detail in connection with sensation 
(chs. iv, v). 

The medulla is really a continuation of the spinal cord, but 
is much thicker. It is the region where the motor fibers cross, 
and it is also the assembling point for fibers connecting the 
cord with the various parts of the brain beyond. 

The cerebellum is a spherical mass of nervous matter which 
lies at the back of the medulla and somewhat above it. It 
contains centers for coordinating our movements; by means 
of its activity we are able to maintain our equilibrium and to 
make other simple motor adjustments without special at- 
tention. 

The pons is a broad band of nerve fibers lying in front of 
the medulla and crossing it horizontally. It is situated some- 
what above the cerebellum. 

Immediately above the parts just mentioned is the cet^ 
brum or great brain. Its interior consists of a number of 
odd-shaped masses of nervous matter called the basal ganglia^ 
which serve various purposes in the reception and treatment 
of nerve impulses. Some of these masses connect with the 
cranial nerves; others are intermediate stations between the 
cord and cortex. It would require an undue amount of time 
to describe their relative position and uses, and this can only 
be done satisfactorily in connection with an examination of a 
brain model or actual dissection. For our purpose the most 
important basal ganglia are the two optic thalamiy^ right and 

^ This name was adopted because the thalami were found to lie at the end 
of the optic nerves. Later they were found to be the terminals of other 
sensoiy nerves also; the olfactory nerve is apparently not connected with 
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left, which contain the primary cerders for stimuli from all 
the receptors. [Pig. 11.] 

The Cortex. — The cortex is a thin sheet of gray nervous 
matter which Ues above and around the basal ganglia, almost 
completely surrounding them.* The cortex and underlying 
portion of the cerebrum is divided by a deep medial fissure 
into two parts, called the right and left hemispheres^ which 
are connected beneath by a mass of white fibers called the 
corpus callosum. 

The surface of the cortex is covered with rounded creases, 
which give it the appearance of being wrinkled or folded. 
[Rg. 12.] Two deep creases on each side divide the cortex 
into readily distinguishable parts. Th^ are called the fissure 
of Sylvius and central fissure or fissure of Rolando. [Fig. 13.] 
For convenience in reference, the regions marked oflF by these 
and the medial fissure are called lobes and are given separate 
names, though their functions are not always distinct. In 
each hemisphere there are four lobes; the frontal, temporal, 
parietal, and occipital. 

The surface of the cortex is gray, covering a mass of white 
matter beneath.^ This means that the cortex is made up 
largely of cell-bodies, while the part beneath consists of fibers 
leading to or from the cortex. The thin cortex is the final 
goal of the sensory fibers and incoming nerve impulses and it 
is the starting-point of the most highly organized motor imr 
pulses. The cortex is the great central control station of the 
nervous system. 

There is no single dominating center in the cortex, where 
all incoming impulses gather and from which all motor im- 
pulses are generated. On the contrary, the cortex contains 
many separate receiving centers and many separate motor 

thftlftmi. In the illustrations of the brain the Latin names are used; the 
English equivalent is obvious in every case. 

^ The name cortex means bark or rind. 

• Note that this arrangement is the reverse of the cord, where the gray 
matter lies inside the white. 
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centers. [Fig. 14.] The higher or control centers for sight 
(vision) and hearing lie in widely separated regions of the 
cortex. They connect with the lower or primary centers for 
these senses, which are situated in the optic thalami beneath. 
Near the cortical hearing center is a special center for audi- 




Fig. 14. — Centebs in the Cortex 

Same view as Fig. IS. IXagram showing the touch and motor centers from toes to lips, and 
relation of language (speech) centers to centers for sight (vision), hearing, tongue, and fips. 
[From Herrick, after Starr.] 

tory language — that is, for hearing and understanding 
spoken words. There are also special cortical centers for 
speaking, writing, and reading. 

The arrangement of the cortical centers for touch and for 
moving various parts of the body is rather striking. P?ig. 14.] 
They lie along the fissure of Rolando, and are arranged in 
much the same order as the parts of the body which they 
serve: first, at the top, the centers for the toes, then for the 
foot, leg, thigh, and so on to the centers for cheek, jaws, lips. 
Notice that the order is inverted: the centers for the very 
lowest part of the body — the toes — are highest up in the 
cortex. The motor centers in this group lie on \he front wall 
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of the Rolandic fissure; and just opposite each one, on the rear 
or posterior wall, lies the corresponding sensory (touch) center. 
In Fig. 14 the center for touch sensations from the toes lies 
just to the right of the center for moving the toes, and so on. 

The cortical centers for sensory and motor functions which 
we have described are called projection centers^ because the 
impulses are projected up from the primary sensory centers 
(and down to the primary motor centers) in the basal ganglia 
beneath. They are concerned not so much with the recep- 
tion of sensory impulses as with combining and elaborating 
them. To take one example: the primary center for sight is 
in the thalami. A person gets visual impressions and is able 
to avoid obstacles in walking if the optic nerves leading from 
eyes to the thalami are intact, even though the visual center 
in the cortex is destroyed; but he cannot recognize objects 
without the cortical center for sight; and he cannot read if the 
word-seeing center is destroyed, though he can see the letters 
on the page as black marks. 

Besides the projection areas, the cortex contains masses of 
connecting neurons. The regions in which they are located 
are called association areas. The association areas are filled 
with bundles of nerve fibers which form connections between 
the various projection areas. When you touch and see and 
smell a flower, all at the same time, the association fibers 
connecting the cortical centers for touch, sight, and smell are 
brought into play, so that these three impressions combine 
into the perception of a single object — the flower. In read- 
ing aloud the association fibers joining the word-seeing and 
word-uttering centers are used to connect the cortical proc- 
ess of understanding words with the cortical process of 
speaking. The cortical centers in one hemisphere are con- 
nected with the corresponding centers in the other by camr 
missure fibers passing through the callosum. 

In general there are corresponding centers for each sensory 
and each motor function in the two hemispheres. The corti- 
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cal centers for the right half of the body are in the left hemi- 
sphere, and vice versa. The visual centers form an apparent 
exception. The fibers from the left half of both eyes run to 
the left thalamus, and those from the right half to the right 
thalamus, half of each optic nerve crossing over at a place 
called the optic chiasm. But since the visual picture is re- 
versed on the retina, the right half of each eye sees objects 
situated to your left, and vice versa, so that even here the law 
holds. 

The four language centers (for speaking, writing, hearing 
words, and reading) are found in only one hemisphere — not 
in both. In right-handed persons the language centers are 
all in the left hemisphere of the brain. This is proved by 
cases of brain disease. If certain areas of the cortex are 
destroyed or injured, there is a language disturbance, pro- 
vided the injury is in the left hemisphere; if the corresponding 
region in the right hemisphere is destroyed, there is no 
language disturbance, showing that there is no language area 
on this side. 

Autonomic System. — The operation of the digestive 
organs, heart, lungs, and other internal organs is regulated 
by a system of nerves which do not form part of the main 
(or cerebrospinal) system. This is called the autonomic 
system, [Fig. 15.] It consists of a number of more or less 
independent groups of nerves, each of which has a small 
central mass of its own, called a ganglion. There are im- 
portant nerve groups (called plexuses) belonging to this sys- 
tem in various parts of the body: at the base of the heart, in 
the upper abdominal cavity, and in the lumbar region. They 
control the circulation, digestion, and reproductive organs. 
There are also smaller ganglia in the head. Two series of 
ganglia are situated near the spinal cord, one on each side of 
the body. [Fig. 15; cf. Fig. 8.] Each of these ganglia con- 
nects with the next higher and lower ganglia, and with the 
neighboring spinal nerve. 
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The activity of the autonomic system governs the or- 
ganic or biological life processes, so that usually these operate 
without conscious control. But the connection between the 
autonomic ganglia and the main nervous system makes 
possible an interplay between our organic and higher mental 
processes. By means of this connection, for instance, we are 
able to regulate our breathing, although breathing ordinarily 
goes on independent of brain supervision, by means of the 
autonomic system. In the same way our worries sometimes 
affect our digestion, through motor impulses from the brain 
which pass over into the autonomic digestive nerves. On the 
other hand, chronic indigestion often affects our temper or 
makes us depressed. In this case the autonomic system acts 
indirectly upon the cerebrospinal system : the digestive trouble 
causes toxic chemical products, which stimulate the organic 
senses and give rise to unpleasant sensations. 

Summary. — The nervous system is composed of many 
milUons of special cells called neurons. The distinctive 
features of the neuron are its long white axon fiber projecting 
from the gray cell-body, its collateral branches, and the net- 
work of fibrils at the ends of the axon and collaterals. Neu- 
rons connect together, end to end, by the intermeshing of 
this fibrillar network; the connection is called a synapse. 

The nervous system is divided into the main (or cere- 
brospinal) and the aiUanomic system. The autonomic sys- 
tem is concerned chiefly with the bodily life processes — 
digestion, circulation, etc. It connects with the main system, 
however, so that our mental and bodily life processes influ- 
ence each other. 

The cerebrospinal nervous system consists of the frratn, 
cordt and peripheral nerves. The sensory peripheral nerves 
lead inward from the receptors; the motor nerves lead outr 
ward to glands or muscles. The sensory nerves always carry 
impulses in from a receptor toward a center — never in the 
other direction. The motor nerves always carry impulses 
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out from the center toward the efiFector. Some peripheral 
nerves connect the end organs with the cord and lead to the 
brain through pathways within the cord; the cranial nerves 
in the head connect directly with the brain without passing 
through the cord. 

The cord contains both conducting nerves and centers. 
The gray matter within the cord consists of cells which serve 
as centers for the immediate connection of incoming and 
outgoing nerves. These spinal centers cause quick, uncon- 
scious movements called reflexes. The knee-jerk is a spinal 
reflex. The white matter of the cord surrounds the gray 
matter; it consists of masses of sensory fibers which continue 
the sensory paths on toward the brain» and motor fibers conr 
necting the brain with the peripheral motor nerves. 

The brain comprises all higher nerve centers, where sensory 
nerves connect with other sensory nerves, motor with other 
motor nerves, and sensory with motor nerves. The cere- 
beUum lies at the base of the brain, and contains a system of 
centers for regulating our equilibrium and general posture. 
Above this lies the cerebrum^ or great brain, consisting of basal 
ganglia and cortex. The basal ganglia contain the lower 
control centers for receiving impulses from the receptors. 

Surrounding the hasal ganglia is the cortex^ divided into two 
hemispheres, which acts as the highest controlling station of 
the system. In it are the projection centers for incoming and 
outgoing impulses, and association areas for connecting these 
together. The cortex contains many million neurons. Our 
highest intelligent activities, such as perception, language, 
thought, and voluntary movements, depend on the intricate 
connections of neurons in the cortex. 

Practical Exebcibis: 

6. Report any instances of indigestion or other bodily disturbanoe due to 
anxiety or disappointment. 

7. Describe any brightening of your outlook on the world due to improve- 
ment of your bodily condition; or depression caused by bodily ailment. 

8. Test the involuntary eye-wink of some friend by an unexpected loud 
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Doiae or quick movement past the eye; note the voluntary resistaooe 
to the mok when the experiment is repeated several times. Report the 
experiment, including his description of the experience. Test the iris 
reflex with a flash-light in a dark-room. 
9. Describe (or name) the different sorts of muscular movement which 

you can observe in your face and head. 
10. Make a sketch of the cortex of the left hemisphere, indicating the 
various centers. 

[Exercises 6 and 7 are on the relation between the cerebrospinal and 
automatic systems; 8 is on the reflex nerve paths; 9 is on the motor- 
nerve terminals; 10 is on the topography of the brain.] 

Rkfbbences: 
On cells in general: £. B. Wilson, The Cell. 
On the nervous system: J. D. Lickley, The Nervous Syetem; C. J. Herrick, 

Inhroduetion to Neurology: K. Dunlap, Ovtline of Paychoifiology, 
On the cortex and its centers: Ladd and Woodworth, Elements qf Physuh 

logieal Psychology, Part I, chs. 9, 10. 



CHAPTER m 

OPERATION OF THE NERVOUS SYSTEM 

How the Nervaus Sjrstem Works. — Despite the complex- 
ity of the nervous system, its general manner of operation 
is simple: (1) Some one of the receptors is stimulated. (2) 
The stimulus starts a nerve impulse in the sensory neuron 
connected with this receptor, and this impulse travels along a 
sensory path to a center in the cord or brain. (3) Impulses 
which reach the sensory centers at the same time are col- 
lected and combined with the traces left by previous impulses 
and proceed to a motor center. (4) A motor impulse goes out 
from the motor center along some motor nerve to a muscle or 
gland. (5) The muscle contracts and a bodily movement 
occurs, or if a gland is affected, secretion results. 

This entire circuit is called a nervous arc. Nerve energy 
always passes through a nervous arc, and always in the same 
order. A concrete example is the way the nervous system 
operates when a man tries to catch a baseball.' (1) The light 
waves from the ball reach the player's eye and stimulate it. 
(2) The optic nerve carries the effect to the visual center in 
his brain. (3) In the brain the impressions from all parts of 
the ball and the background around it are put together. The 
resulting picture is combined with other impressions received 
at the same time and with the player's memories ; then a nerve 
impulse goes to the brain centers for arm and hand move- 
ment. (4) The motor nerves thereupon carry nerve impulses 
down from the brain through the cord and out to the muscles 
of the arm and hand. (5) When the impulse reaches these 
muscles it causes them to contract. The baU is caught if the 
motor impulses are well coordinated. If the brain cot)rdinar 

1 See Fig. 2, p. 4. 
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lion is poor, the muscles do not contract just right and the 
player misses or fimibles the ball. 

In some cases the process is simpler and in others much 
more complicated than this. Winking is the result of a very 
simple nervous operation. When an object passes close to 
your eye, the eye is stimulated very suddenly. The sensory 
nerve impulse in the optic nerve goes only to the lower visual 
center. No time is lost in collecting or distributing: the im- 
pulse passes directly over to the center for lowering the eye- 
lid; the motor impulse goes out to the eyelid muscle ai once, 
and you wink. These very simplest nervous activities are 
called reflexes. Winking is a cranial reflex; its arc lies within 
the head. 

There are other simple arcs which do not enter the head at 
all; they are called sjnnal reflexes. [Kg. 16.] When some- 
thing unexpectedly touches the skin of your hand, a sensory 
impulse is carried by the sensory nerve to the cord. There it 
passes over from the dorsal to the ventral part of the gray 
matter (on the same side of the body), and passes out along 
the motor nerve to the muscle in your arm; the muscle con- 
tractSy and you jerk your hand away 

Many human actions are very complicated and involve an 
intricate nervous arc. Suppose you are going to answer a 
letter. A large number of stimtdi affect you as you read the 
message. When they reach the brain you do not start to 
write at once, but you think it over; that is, there is a period in 
which nerve impulses are traveling from center to center in 
the brain, arousing memory pictures and thoughts. After a 
time your thoughts are satisfactorily marshaled, and it is 
then that the motor impulses from the writing center begin 
to flow out to the muscles of your fingers and wrist. 

In every case, whether simple or complicated, the nervous 
activity consists of a succession of five steps: (1) Stimulaiion 
of a receptor; (2) condttdion of nerve imptdses toward a 
center; (3) adjustmerd of impulses at the center or centers; 
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(4) condw^ion of motor impulses to an effector; and (6) 
response or activity by the effector. Each of these steps must 
be examined before we can understand the process as a whole. 
We may combine the two conduction processes and discuss 
the questions in the following order: 

What is stiniul&tion? 

What is nervous conductioD, and iriiat ate tbe oilier dMractcristics 
of the nerve impulse? 

What ia leaponae? 

What happeoi at the nerve centen? 

StimulatioiL — Stimulation is the effect produced on a 
receptor by some object or force in our surroundings (environ- 
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ment) or within our body. When you toudi a book or an 
apple b^ore picking it up, the surface of the object presses 
against yoiu* skin and quickly produces a change in certain 
receptors called touch corpuscles, which lie scattered about in 
the skin; that is, the pressure on the skin stimulatea these 
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eorpuscles, and the effect is communicated to the endings of 
sensory neurons which lie in dose connection with the touch 
corpuscles. When light waves from an object stimulate 
your eye the effect is communicated to the neurons of your 
optic nerve in a similar way. In the case of touch the stimu- 
lus is a material body; in the case of sight the stimulus is a 
force. The stimulus acts in a mechanical way on the receptor 
in touch and hearing; in certain other senses, such as sight 
and taste, the stimulus produces a chemical change in the 
receptor. 

The stimulus may act either from inside or outside the 
body. Hunger is caused by stimulation of the receptors in 
the lining of the stomach and alimentary canal. Here the 
stimulus is inside the body. The muscle-sense stimulus is 
also inside the body. When you bend your arm the muscle- 
sense receptors are stimulated by the change in muscular 
tension and this starts the nerve impulse which gives you a 
sensation of movement. In the case of sight, hearing, smell, 
and touch the stimulus is outside the body, in the surrounding 
world, and acts upon receptors situated at or near the surface 
of the body. 

Nerve impulses do not start themselves; they do not origir 
nate in the neurons. They always depend on some stimulus 
which works upon a receptor organ, such as the eye or touch 
corpuscles; this effect is transmitted immediately to the 
sensory neurons whose endings are in close connection with 
these receptors. There is one partial exception to this rule. 
The nerves which give us pain sensations have no receptor 
organs. Pain is caused by wear and tear of the tissues of the 
body; the destruction of tissue is a stimulus which works 
directly on the sensory nerves for pain. This means merely 
that in the case of pain there is not a double process of stimu- 
lation. In all other cases the stimulus affects the receptor 
and then the receptor affects the sensory nerve. 

The natiu^ of the impulse in the sensory nerve is deter- 
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mined in the first instance by the nature of the stimulus. 
The iniensity of the impulse is determined by the intensity or 
force of the stimulus. The brighter the light which strikes 
the eye, the more intense is the resulting impulse in the optic 
nei^^e; the greater the pressmre of an object on the skin, the 
more intense is the resulting impulse in the nerve for touch. 
The quality of the stimulus also determines the impulse in 
certain cases. The different Ught waves which strike the ^e 
produce differences in the nerve impulse, which enable us to 
distinguish colors. 

The sensory impulse depends also on the nature of the 
receptor^ and how it is affected by the stimulus. A wellrde- 
veloped eye is capable of distinguishing more differences of 
mtensity and more colors than an eye of the primitive type 
found in very low animals. A human being can tell more 
readily than a starfish that it is getting lighter or darker. 
This is because the human eye is more perfect; its reactions 
to light are more finely graded. Consequently the hunum eye 
passes on to the optic nerve a greater variety of different 
effects, and these differences are transmitted to the brain; 
so that man is able to detect much finer gradations of light 
than the starfish. 

In point of fact, the receptor has more to do with determin- 
ing the form of the nerve impulse than the stimulus. If two 
coins, a cent and a nickel, be placed one above the other be- 
neath the tip of the tongue, so that they touch the tongue and 
each other, we get a peculiar metallic taste sensation. Ndther 
coin separately can be tasted. There is no taste stimulus 
properly speaking, but chemical action (electrolysb) is set up 
by their connection with the tongue. The electrolysis stimu- 
lates the taste receptors and this sets up a nerve impulse in 
the taste nerve. In other words, the impulses set up in any 
sensory nerve are determined not merely by the stimulus, 
but by the make-up of the receptor. Whatever the stimulus, 
the impulse is specific to the receptor stimulated: the taste 
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receptors always give us tastes, the eye always gives us sensa- 
tions of light, — if they give any sensation at all. 

The Nerve Impulse. — The exact nature of the nerve im- 
pulse is not yet known. This is because the neurons are very 
small and their activity cannot readily be observed. We 
know that nerve conduction is not a flow of material, like the 
passage of water or gas through a pipe. We also know that 
the nerve impulse is always accompanied by an electric cur- 
rent; but it is uncertain whether this electric current is the 
nerve impulse. There is certainly some chemical action in 
the neuron during the passage of the nerve impulse, and 
possibly the nerve impulse is really a chemical change in the 
nerve substance. In other words, the nerve impulse may be 
electrical, or it may be chemical, or it may be a combination 
of the two. Until physiologists have Wttled the question 
definitely, psychologists must be content to call the nerve 
impulse a chemico^ledric event, which covers all three possi- 
bilities. 

Properties of Neurons : Excitation and Conduction. — The 
substance which composes the neurons has a number of 
characteristics or properties; its two fundamental properties 
are exdtaiion and conduction. Excitation means that a neu- 
ron is capable of being aroused into activity by some force 
acting upon its fine branching ends. A peripheral sensory 
neuron is excited by the receptor, as a result of stimula- 
tion. Every other neuron in the arc is excited or aroused to 
activity by impulses from some other neuron which connects 
with it at a synapse. 

Conduction means that a neuron, when once it has been 
excited at one end, transmits the impulse along its main fiber 
and branches to the synapses at its farther end. Conduction 
takes place only in one direction. The impulse always pro- 
ceeds towards the center in sensory nerves and away from the 
center in motor neurons. This is due to the construction of 
the synapses. They are so made that the impulse can pass 
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through them in one direction only — like the entrance to a 
mouse-trap. The synapses of the collaterals follow the same 
principle. They transmit impulses in one direction only. 

The re^t of this law of conduction is that all impulses 
tend to proceed from receptor to center and from center to 
effector. There is no * back-wash ' in the reverse direction. 

Retention and Fatigue. — The course of the nerve impulse 
along the arc b not always the same. The path which a 
given impulse takes depends upon physiological conditions 
in the neurons and synapses. There are two properties of the 
nerve substance which determine and alter the course of the 
impulse: retention and fatigue. 

Retention means that if an impulse in a certain neuron has 
once passed over a given synapse, that i^ynapse thereby be- 
comes a less resistant or more permeable pathway; that is, 
in future, similar impulses along this neuron are more Ukely 
to pass out through this particular synapse than through 
another. It also means that every nerve impulse leaves a 
trace of some sort in the nerve substance, which has an effect 
on future impulses passing along the same neurons. For 
instance, when we look at a printed page the black and white 
of the printed background stimulate a great numy separate 
neurons; after the impulse has passed on, the neurons retain 
a trace or permanent impress, which influences any subse- 
quent impulses passing through these same neurons. This 
permanent ' set ' or ' mold ' is the basis of memory, one of the 
most important facts in mental life. The ret^ition traces or 
set left in certain central neurons by the letters and words we 
have read, make it possible for us in future to recall our 
former experience of reading these words — to get a mental 
image of the same words and sentences long afterwards, 
without consulting the book. 

The persistence of retention is readily observed in the case 
of motor habits, such as swimming or bicycle riding. If you 
once acquire one of these habits, it can be revived after a 
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long lapse of time with very little practice. The same is true 
of mental habits. If you memorize a poem by repeating it 
over and over again, you will find that you can recall it after 
a long period during which it has apparently been forgotten. 

Fcdigue is an effect which is the opposite of retention. It 
means a loss of eflSciency. Through constant use of the same 
neurons and synapses there comes about a wear and tear of 
substance, which impedes the nerve impulse. This effect is 
similar to the fatigue that occurs in the receptors and musQles. 
If you look steadily at a bright object, the eye is fatigued; if 
you carry a heavy suitcase, the muscles of the arm are 
fatigued. The efficiency of the eye or the muscle is tempo- 
rarily impaired. Just so the synapses in the nervous system 
become fatigued if we use the same nervous arcs constantly. 
A fatigued synapse offers more resistance to the passage of im- 
pulses; if the resistance is very great the impulse is unable to 
pass through that synapse at all and is shunted over another 
synapse into another path. This accounts in part for the 
variety of our actions. If the synaptic connections grew 
continuaQy more and more fixed, we would in time have only 
a lot of stereotyped habits. 

The fatigue effect occurs only when the same neurons are 
used steadily, with no let-up. If the stimuli are varied, the 
S3mapses have a chance to rest, the nerve substance is gradu- 
ally restored, and the fatigue finally wears off. This is quite 
different from the retention effect, which persists in spite of 
the lapse of time. 

This explains why we become fatigued after studying the 
same subject for a long time without intermission. By 
changing our mental work to something quite different, we 
rest the brain and can accomplish more. 

Collection and Distribution. — These are two other charac- 
t^stics or properties of the nerve impulse. Collection is the 
gathering together of several impulses into a single neuron. 
[Fig. 17.] When we look at any object, a great number of 
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nerve impulses are started along the various fibers of the 
optic nerve and proceed separately to the visual center of the 
brain. Here the separate impulses are gathered together, so 
that we see the object as a single thing. All our perceptions 
of objects and events are due to the collection of many sepa- 
rate impulses. 

Distribtdion is the opposite of collection. Nerve impulses 
do not always proceed along a single pathway. Often they 
pass out of a neuron by several synapses at once, into as many 
different motor paths. [Fig. 18.] Whenever you perform a 
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compUcated movement, involving several muscles, distribu- 
tion of the motor impulse takes place. When you grasp a 
stick, all your fingers work at the same time. If you watch 
the movement carefully, you wi]l see that the several joints 
of each finger bend at once; there may be a wrist movement 
also. This complicated movement is brought about by the 
distribution of the nerve impulse from a motor center into a 
number of motor neurons leading to different muscles. 

Distribution may also occur in the sensory nerves. When 
you are startled by a sudden noise, the nerve impulse is dis- 
tributed; part goes directly into the motor nerves and causes 
the reflex movement of jumping or ' starting ' ; the rest of the 
impulse passes up to the higher auditory center and enables 
you to hear the noise. 

Importance of these Properties* — The six characteristics 
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just described are properties of neurons and nerve substance. 
They indicate just what diflFerent operations the nervous 
system can perform. The stimuli and receptors furnish 
certain material for the use of the nervous system: light 
waves strike the eye; sound waves affect the ear; pressure 
stimulates the touch corpuscles, and so on. How does the 
nervous system use this material? It is able to make use of 
the stimuli in the following ways: (1) The netux)ns are excited 
in various ways, according to the quality, intensity, and 
duration of the stimulus. (2) The impulse caused by the 
stimulus is conducted along the peripheral sensory neuron to 
the next neuron, and so on through the entire nervous arc 
to the effector. (3) The effect of an impulse is retained for 
future use, through the trace or set which it leaves in the 
nerve substance. The route of an impulse in the nervous 
arc is in part determined by the traces left by former inor 
pulses. (4) Synapses become fatigued through constant use, 
which makes possible a shunting of the impulse into other 
paths, giving variety to our experience and actions. (5) 
Impulses from several neurons are collected or gathered to- 
gether into a single neuron, producing complex nerve im- 
pulses and unified experiences. (6) An impulse may be dia- 
trihuied into several different motor neurons, which makes 
possible the performance of coordinated movements.^ 

These properties belong not only to the individual neurons, 
but to the groups of neurons called nerves, and in fact to the 
nervous system as a whole. If you examine yoiu* own every- 
day experiences, you wiD find that they all depend parUy 
upon the stimulation of your eyes, ears, skin, and other 
receptors, partly upon the properties of the nervous system 
just described. Memory, perception, in fact every event of 
mental life, can be described in terms of these fundamental 
properties.* 

1 Another property, less important, is nu>difi4iaJtkm, When several im- 
pulses combine they may undergo changes of quality. 
' This will be brought out more fully in ch. vi. ^ 
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Response. — A response b the effect produced by nerve 
impulses upon the muscles and glands, together with the 
bodily movements and changes brought about by muscular 
and glandular activity. 

Winking is an example of a simple response; it involves 
only the muscle of the eye-lid. Grasping with the hand is 
more complex; it is brought about by nerve impulses from the 
centers to the muscles of all the joints of the fingers and thumb. 
Most of oiu* common acts are very complex responses. Take 
the act of reading aloud. The stimuli are the printed words 
on the page. A very intricate series of nerve impulses b set 
up when you look at the letters, and the final result b a suc- 
cession of vocal utterances due to contraction of the muscles 
of your throat, Ups, cheeks, and thorax. Many human re- 
sponses are even more complicated than thb. When a man 
goes out from hb home town to set up in business or engage 
in a profession elsewhere, hb 'going' b a response to a 
tremendous number of stimuli that have acted on him, often 
for a number of years. 

Our actions are called responses because they are our 
answers to situations in which we are placed, and which are 
made known to us by stimuli from the environment affecting 
our receptor organs. All movements which are produced 
through the activity of our nervous system are due directly 
or indirectly to stimuli. No nerve impulse b started inside 
the nervous system; every nerve impulse originates in some 
stimulus which works upon our receptors and sensory nerves. 
Even our voluntary actions are responses to situations in the 
outer world; these situations are reported to the brain by 
sensory nerves, and arouse perceptions and thought, leading 
finally to volition. 

The term response as used in psychology applies only to 
movements or changes brought about by the action of the 
individual's own nervous system. If we stumble over a wire 
and fall, the falling movement b not a response; but the wild 
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gestures we make in trying to save ourselves are responsive in 
character. When a convict is taken to prison, his going there 
is not a response, psychologically speaking, though each of the 
steps he takes may be a separate resfmnse. Going to prison 
may be a social response, and falling down is certainly a 
physical response, but neither of these is a psychological re- 
sponse. Psychology is concerned only with acUons which 
are brought to pass through the workings of the nervous 
system. 

Responses are of two sorts — muscular and glandular. 
Muscular responses are due to contraction of the muscles. 
[Fig. 19.] When a motor nerve impulse reaches the muscle 
it causes a chemical change in the muscle fibers, which 
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shortens them lengthwise; the ends are brought nearer to- 
gether. The muscle is thickened in the middle at the same 
time. [Fig. 20.] One end of the muscle is often fastened 
to a bone which plays in a socket, so that when the muscle 
contracts the bone turns like a hinge. 
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Muscles usually go in pairs. The flexor muscle bends the 
arm at the elbow, the extensor straightens it. Such a pair are 
caUed antagonistic muscles. The name is somewhat mislead- 
ing, for the two antagonists usually work together splendidly. 
When one contracts the other relaxes, so that the arm or 
finger or other member bends at a regular rate and is held 
securely in position all the time by the pair. 

A muscle may be contracted at various rates of speed. 
These differences depend on the intensity of the nerve im- 
pulse. A quick bending of the finger is brought about by an 
intense motor impulse; a very slow movement occurs if the 
impulse is weak but continues to operate for some time. 
Differences in quality of the nerve impulse have not the same 
importance in motor nerves as in sensory nerves. The muscu- 
lar contraction is the same whatever the kind of impulse. 

In addition to the motor nerve endings there are receptors 
and sensory nerves in the muscles. These report to us how 
the contraction is progressing. When you are bending your 
finger you know all the time how the finger is moving and 
how much it has moved, even without looking. These 
muscle sensations enable you to regulate the response. If 
you start to lift a box and it is heavier than you thought, the 
sensory nerves in your arm muscles report to you the amount 
of resistance and the fact that the movement is slow. There- 
upon a more intense motor impulse is sent down to the 
muscle and the movement is speeded up. 

GlandtJar responses are not so important in mental life as 
muscular responses. The glands are more concerned in 
growth and in maintaining the body than in responses to the 
environment. When the glands take part in our responses it 
is generally in a subsidiary way. In extreme emotion we 
weep — a response by the tear glands. Anxiety sometimes 
affects the sweat glands. The sight of a luscious peach pro- 
duces activity of the salivary gland; the mouth waters. It 
has been found also that certain emotions operate on the 
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ductless glands inside the body, though these glands are 
chiefly concerned with nutrition and growth. Fear brings 
about the production of chemical substances (such as adre- 
nalin) in the body, which affect our general bodily condition. 

The ordinary operations of the glands are not part of the 
response; in general, the secretion of saliva, urine, sweat, 
tears, etc., are part of our bodily life-processes and are of no 
special concern to psychology. 

Central Adjustment. — In chapter i, the brain was likened 
to a telephone exchange, where wires come in from every di- 
rection and are connected up with a vast number of other 
wires. It may also be likened to a great switching-yard, 
where freight trains come in and are broken up, some cars 
going to one destination, some to another. Both of these 
analogies are imperfect, for nerve impulses travel along any 
given nerve only in one direction: in the sensory nerves the 
impulses always proceed inward^ toward the cord and brain, 
while along the motor nerves they only travel out from the 
brain and other centers. Also, many impulses are always 
coming in from all directions at once, and many complicated 
motor impulses are being sent out, all at the same moment. 
But the main point in the two analogies is correct: the brain 
is a great receiving, switching, and distributing center — 
with many thousand times more connections than exist in any 
telephone central or railroad freight-yard, 
i The brain centers and the lower centers in the cord are the 
regions where the nerve impulses from the receptors are 
switched over to the motor nerves and sent out to the effect- 
ors. In addition the brain centers collect many sensory im- 
pulses and distribute impulses to many motor neurons. Both 
of these processes are of the utmost importance. 

The collection of nerve impulses in the brain is called 
integration. It is more than a mere addition process; the 
separate impulses are put together in such a way that their 
relations closely resemble the relations along the stimuli. 
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When we look at a landscape the mtegrated affect of the 
visual impulses in the bnan is like the landscape outside of 
us which stimulates our eyes and optic nerves at the moment. 
The resulting picture or 'perception of the landscape — the 
way it appears to us — is like the real landscape in form. 
This is due to the integration of separate impulses from a 
large nimiber of nerve fibers in the visual center. We see 
things for the most part as they actually are. The same b 
true of hearing, touch, and other sense impressions. 

In looking at a landscape you will notice that some objects 
are featured — they stand out and attract our attention. 
This means that the nerve impulses are not collected uni- 
formly. Some are reinforced and others are weakened, so 
that the various parts of the visual field are of different 
vividness — they receive different emphasis. When you are 
reading an interesting story you do not hear the conversation 
going on around you. The impulses coming through the ear 
reach the brain, but they are almost shut out from the general 
assembly of yoiu* impressions at the time. Here again some 
of the impressions are featured at the expense of others. 

Integration is the systemaiic assembling and marshaling of 
all the impulses which reach the brain at a given moment. 
In the integrating process some elements are focused and 
others are scarcely noticed. This selective character ci 
integration is an important factor in the regulation of re- 
sponses. If you are gunning, the great idea is to hit the 
partridge — not to shoot up the landscape generally. You 
must pick out the bird from all other details of the scene 
before you can respond properly. This is accomplished by 
the integration of sensory impulses in your brain. 

The other important feature of the brain's work is the 
proper distribution of motor impulses. This is called co- 
ordination. It is one thing to see your bird, and quite another 
thing to wing him. When you raise the gun, the various 
muscles of your shoulder, elbow» wrist, and finger joints must 
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be contriu^ted just so much and no more. If you continue 
the motor impulse to any of these muscles too long or press 
the trigger too soon, you miss your shot. In order to per- 
form any complex response correctly, the brain must start a 
number of impulses along different motor paths at the same 
time» and each impulse must be regulated to the .proper in- 
tensity and must continue just so long. Co5rdination in- 
volves all this. It is piore than mere distribution — it means 
systematic distribution. 

One generally thinks of his movements and voluntary 
actions as being performed by his muscles. As a matter of 
fact the muscles are merely our agents. They are controlled 
by our brain centers. Coordination is a brain process, not a 
muscular process. It is a question of sending the right motor 
impulses out from the brain to the right muscles at the right 
time. 

The two processes of integration and coordination work 
together. All our responses to stimuli, except in the very 
simplest cases, involve them both. Most of our actions 
depend on a great number of changing stimuli and are ac- 
complished by a series of complicated movements. We must 
leam to fit the response to the situation. This means inte- 
gration of all the stimuli and coordination of all our motor 
activities. The systematic combination of integration and 
coordination is caHled adjustment. We are continually ad- 
justing our actions to constantly changing situations. 

The hunter shooting at the bird is a case of adjustment. 
Until he sees the bird there is no impulse to pull the trigger. 
For a time he sees all sorts of other objects in the landscape. 
Suddenly he spies the bird; the perception is due to an in- 
tegration of many stimuli from the retina of the hunter's eye. 
At once the nervous activity in the hunter's brain passes over 
to motor centers and out through various motor nerves to his 
arm and fingers, so that he lifts the gun and pulls the trigger. 
The adjustment process here includes the integrated percept 
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turn and the codrdinaied moior impulse^ both of which take 
(dace in the brain. Adjustment is the most important feature 
of mental life. 

It is important to keep this in mind in reading the following 
chapters; we shall take up a great many special topics: sensa- 
tions (the elementary impressions derived from stimuU), 
experiences of various sorts, and different kinds of behavior. 
These separate facts are simply fragments of our mental life. 
Mental life as a whole is a continuous succession of stimula- 
tions leading to responses. The significant part of the proc- 
ess is the central adjustment of the response to the stimvlus. 
Mental life is not the fact that we see, or that we act, but the 
fact that our actions are adjusted to what we see; the adjust- 
ment takes place in the brain. 

Summary. — The nervous system serves as a network of 
pathways over which nerve impulses pass from the receptor 
organs through the centers to the muscles and glands. The 
nerve activity starts with stimtdaiion of a receptor. This 
produces an impulse in the sensory neurons which travels 
along the sensory paths to sensory centers in the cord and 
brain. In the sensory centers impulses are integrated and pass 
over to motor centers, where coordinated motor impulses are 
set up in the motor nerves. The mjotor impulse travels along 
motor paths to the appropriate muscles or glands, and di&- 
charges its energy into them; the activity of these effectors 
constitutes a response. 

The nerve impulse varies in intensity and quality, these 
two characteristics being determined in the first place by the 
nature of the stimuU and receptors. There are also certain 
properties of the nerve substance which determine what the 
impulse shall be, over and above the stamp which it receives 
from the stimulus. These properties are excitationj conduc- 
tion, retention, fatigue, collection, and distrHmtion. 

The aptivity of the nervous system proceeds through a 
circuit or arc from receptor to effector. Each arc is coipposed 
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of thiee sections: sensory y central, and motor. Corresponding 
to these there are three phases of activity: etimtdaHon^ ad- 
justment, and response. The adjustment process is the most 
important of all. It includes integraiion of sensory impulses, 
and coordination of motor impulses. Integration and co- 
ordination work together and tend to make our responses 
ai^ropriate to the total situation at any given time. Adr 
justment is the most significant fact of mental life. 

PSACnCAL EXEBCISES: 

11. Describe one of your earliest definite recollections of childhood. How 
old were you when it occiured? Can you tell why the recollection has 
persisted? 

12. Try to memorize a definition when sleepy. Compare this with memo- 
rizing when you are fresh and wide awake. 

13. Practice keeping a ball tossing in the air with a tennis racquet. Notice 
the adjustments of your own movements to the different angles of the 
falling ball, and describe the experience. 

14. Study several cases in which you can readily perform two independent 
actions at once, and other cases where one action interferes with 
another. Compare them and determine if possible why they cooperate 
or interfere. 

15. Observe a child trying to use knife and fork or fold a napkin. Describe 
any lack of cobrdination that you notice. 

[Exercise 11 is on retention, 12 is on fatigue, IS on adjustment, 14 
and 15 on coiirdination.] 

Rbfkbsnces: 
On the nerve impulse: K. Lucas, Conduction of the Nervous Impulse. 
On the operation of the nervous arc: C. S. Sherrington, Integratwe Action 
of the Nervous System. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE SENSES: SIGHT 

The Receptors and Sensation. — We have seen that mental 
]]f ^ depends upon nerve unpulses which are started by activity 
in the receptor organs. All our exp>eriences and actions may 
be traced to some stimulation of these organs by objects or 
forces outside our body or by conditions within the body. 
Before taking up the study of perceptions, memories, thoughts, 
and other sorts of exp>erience, we must examine the simple 
elements of which every experience is composed, and which 
are aroused by the activity of the receptors and sensory 
nerves. These mental atoms which combme mto experiences 
are called sensationa. 

The receptors are commonly known as sense organs or 
senses. Formerly man was supposed to have only five 
senses — that is, five distinct sense organs, each giving a 
different sort of sensation. Popular psychology and poetry 
still recognize only the senses of sight, hearing, taste, smell, 
and touch. Scientific investigation has shown that there are 
several more. At present we can distinguish eleven senses, 
with the possibility that some of these may be subdivided 
still further, [Table I.] 

The senses fall into three groups: (1) the external senses, 
which are stimulated by objects outside the body; (8) the 
internal or systemic senses, which are stimulated by condi- 
tions within the body; and (3) the motor senses, which are 
stimulated by our movements and bodily position, and de- 
pend on both the outer world and our own body. The 
external senses fall into two subgroups: (a) distant senses, 
which are affected by stimuli usually originating in objects 
situated some distance away from our body, and (6) conr 
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tiguous senses, which are stimulated only by objects in im- 
mediate contact with the body. 



Table I. — Classification of the Senses 



CUua 

1. External 
(a) Distant 



Setue 



( Sight 
•< Hearing 
(SmeU 

{Taste 
mLth 
Cold 



Receptor 

Eye 

Ear 
In nostrils 
In tongue 
In skin 
In skin 



2. Systemic 



8. Motor 



{Organic 
Pain 



In skin 

In internal organs 

Free nerve endings 

( Kinesthetic In muscles 

•i (muscle sense) 

C Static Semicircular 

canals, sacs 



Kinds of SensoHon 

Colors and grays 

Tones and noises 

Odors 

Tastes 

Contact and pressure 

Warmth 

Cold 

Hunger, fatigue, sex, etc. 

Pain 

Effort, strain, etc. 

Position, rotation, etc. 



Sight is a distant sense. The things that we see are often 
far away. In reading, we hold the book several inches from 
the eye. The sounds that we hear and the odors that we 
smell are from sources some distance off. In every case the 
stimulus must reach the receptor before it can start a nerve 
impulse and cause a sensation. But in the case of the distant 
senses the stimulus is a wave, or emanation from some object 
which does not itself come into contact with our body at all. 
By means of these senses we gain information about things 
that lie at a considerable distance from the body. This is 
extremely important, for it widens our field of experience 
tremendously: our environment is extended as far as we can 
see, and hear, and smell. One who is both blind and deaf 
has a very timited environment compared with the normal 
human being. 

1. Sight (Vision) 

The Eye. — The receptor for sight is the eyeball, together 
with the muscles attached to it, which enable it to move. 
The eye is a nearly spherical body. [Fig. 21.] Its outer 
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coating is a tough substance called the tdenOic, whidi cov&b 
all the sphere except the extreme front surface. The sclerotic 
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is almost impervious to light. The front surface of the ^e- 
ball b covered by a transparent coat called the cornea. light 
passes readily throuf^ the cornea, just as it does through a 
window-pane. 

Looking at the eye from the front, we observe back of the 
cornea a transparent oval body called the t^is. The lens is 
convex on both surfaces, like a camera lens, and focuses the 
light waves on the rear inner surface of the eyeball. The 
lens is held in place by a ring-shaped muscle at its edge, which 
serves also to change its shape. When this accommodation 
muscle contracts, it squeezes the lens so that it bulges out; 
this changes the focus. The space between the lens and 
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cornea is filled with a transparent liquid called the aqueous 
humor^ which permits the bulging of the lens. 

The iris is a flat muscle situated just in front of the lens. 
It resembles a disk or circular curtain with a large hole in the 
middle. The iris is opaque, and serves to regulate the light 
entering the eye, Uke the diaphragm of a camera. No light 
can reach the lens except through the central hole of the iris. 
This hole is called the pupU. Bright light causes the iris to 
contract, so that the opening becomes smaller, and less light 
is admitted. When we go into a dark room the iris relaxes 
and the opening becomes very large; more light is admitted 
into the eye and we see more clearly.' 

Behind the lens, filling most of the interior of the ^e, is a 
tough, transparent, jelly-like substance called the vitreous 
body, which prevents the lens from slipping backward. 

Back of the vitreous, forming the inner surface of the eye- 
ball, is the retina.^ [Fig. 22.] The retina is a thin woven 
coat composed of a network of cells and tissues of various 
sorts. It consists of ten layers, the most important of which 
is the layer of rods and cones (marked 9 in the figure). 

The rods and cones are the real receptors for visual stimuli. 
They are exceedingly small — from 0.002 to 0.006 mm. in di- 
ameter.' Each rod and each cone is connected with a neu- 
ron of the optic nerve. The cones are shorter and thicker 
than the rods ; the two can be easily distinguished in the figure. 
If we take a tennis ball, cut away about a third of it, and look 
inside the remainder, what we see corresponds t^ ^ the area in 
the ^e covered by rods and cones. They are crowded to- 
gether all over the inner lining except in front. 

Looking at the surface of the retina, four regions should be 

^ A cat's eye is extremely sensitive to light. Notice that the pupil con- 
tracts to a thin line in bright daylight; in the dark it becomes very large. 
This is why a cat can see quite well when there is very little light. 

' Between the (outer) sclerotic coat and (inner) retina is a third coat called 
the choroid. 

' A millimeter is about one twenty-fifth of an inch. 
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noticed: the center, the Uind epot, the intermediate fidd, and 
the periphery. 

(1) Centeb of Retina: The center of the retina Ues at the 
' opposite pole ' of the eyeball from the center of the pupil. 
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A line joining the center of the pupil with the center of the 
retina passes through the center of the lens and through the 
center of the eyeball. The region about the center of the 
retina has a yellowish Unge and is called the macida lutea 
(yellow spot). It contains only cones — no rods. Near the 
center of the macula there is a depression in the retina called 
the fovea cenlraiis. Here the cones are crowded tc^[ether 
more closely than elsewhere. The result of this crowding 
is that we can discriminate fine lines and points most sharply 
at the fovea. It is the region of clearest vision. When we 
wish te examine any object closely we turn the eye so that 
the picture of this object falls on the fovea. 

(«) Blind Spot; The optic nerve does not distribute its 
fibers on the outer surface of the eyeball in man and other 
vertebrates. The whole nerve passes in bodily, through the 
outer coating at the back of the eye, and distributes its fibers 
over the inner surface. In the place where the nerve breaks 
through the eyeball there are no rods or cones. This region 
is called the blind spot; it is somewhat circular but irregular in 
shape, and differs in diflierent individuals. [Fig. i3.] You 
cannot see an ob- 
ject whose picture 
X falls on this part 

of your eye. The 
blind spotlies some 
distance te the na- 
sal side of the cen- 

Fia. 23. - Map ot Bwnd Spot ^f >° ^^ «y«' ^^ 

sUghtly below the 
level of the center. 
If you look stead- 
ily at a small mark on a white surface with the right eye, the 
left being closed, a figure somewhat to the right of the fixa- 
tion point will not be seen at all. [Fig. 24.] The blind 
epots of the right and left eyes are in different parts of the 
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retina, so that with both eyes open we do not notice any 
break in the field. 

O * O 

Pig. 24. — How to Find thk Blind Spot 

dose the left eye. Hold the book about 5 inches off and look at the star fixedly with right 
eye. Move the book slowly to and from the eye till the rii^trhand spot disappears. Bcpeat 
with right eye closed and tiie leftrhand spot will vanish. 

(3) Intermediate Field: The region of the retina around 
the macula (except the blind spot) contains both rods and 
cones. The rods are more numerous than the cones and 
surround them. 

(4) Periphery: The outer rim of the retina, toward the 
front of the eyeball, is called the periphery. It contains no 
cones, only rods. In this region we see things rather indis- 
tinctly and cannot distinguish colors; all objects appear 
grayish, as in a photograph. This effect may be observed by 
closing one eye and bringing a small bit of colored paper 
slowly into the field of the other eye from behind your back, 
taking care to keep the eye fixed steadily straight ahead. 

Eye Muscles. — Sight is assisted greatly by muscular ad- 
justments. The iris and accommodation muscles inside the 
eyebaU have already been described. The iris regulates the 
amount of light admitted to the eye, and the accommodation 
muscle focuses the picture clearly on the retina. There are 
also six muscles attached to the outer surface of the eyeball, 
which serve to move it about in the socket and keep it in 
position. [Fig. ^.] These are arranged in three pairs. 
One pair produce movements from side to side, horizontally; 
they are called the internal rectus and external rectus muscles. 
(The internal is on the nasal side.) A second pair cause the 
eyes to turn up and down; they are called the superior rectus 
and inferior rectus muscles. The third pair pass obliquely 
across the eyeball, one above and the other beneath it; they 



are called the mperior obliqve and inferior Mique muscles. 
The oblique muBclea assiBt in up and down movonents; th^ 



Fto. £S. — Etsball AMD Etx MrscLBa 

Bl^ tjt Tined troni right ride. The olcnul nctni miucle ii in etntril [ongnniud, tin 
blnulTKtiuili^tlT below add bebind it Tba lou otbar miuclei uc itaowD kbct« and bs- 
neitli Uk cjnball. Uppn edce of opticnem ii kcd jut sbove extemsl rectu. [Fram Smltli 
udEMu.] 

also hold the eyeball in place during its movements and pre- 
vent it from twisting circularly like the hands of a clock. 

How the Eye Acts. — Prom every point of a lighted surface 
the no's of light spread out in all directions: but only those 
that strike the open pupil can pass into the eye and stimulate 
the retina. Take for example the point A, in front of the eye 
and above the center. [Fig. 26.] A bunch of rays from A 
pass through the cornea and aqueous, then through the pupil 
into the lens. On account of the curved shape of the lens, 
the rays are bent together before they pass into the vitreous, 
so that they come together at a point (or focus) on the retina 
at A'.^ The rays from a point B, below A, focus on the 

' If the lens is too rounded (near-ughtediieu) or too flat (far^ightcdnen) 
the ntfidonotfcMnuoii the retiDB, and thepoint is blurred. Eye-glaa*e> are 
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retina at B\ above A'. Points to the right of A focus to the 
left of A'y etc. In other words, the picture of any object is 
completely inverted on the retina, like the image in a camera. 
By means of the focusing pro- 

cess each point of the object be- i^-^-r^fvk — "r--'^^^^*'''^ 

fore us stimulates a single rod or xCS^tO^^*^^^^ 
cone on the retina. The stimu- y^^^^^j/ ' • 

lation is some sort of chemical yiq, «6. — Focumnq Objects 
action. Each nerve fiber termi- on the Retina 

nating in the retina is excited in- b^ ^ a (dotted linei) ipnad ia 

J* • 1 11 1 1 1 <^ diractioiM, but are bent in by the lens 

OlVlduaUy by a rod or cone, and and meet at a' on retina. Baye from B 

the resulting impulaes are con- ^^^^XI^^T^tS;^^ 
VQred to the visual center in the ;«• ^:J^ " **" •*"' '"""^ 

, imave on the retma. 

bram. [Fig. 27.] The separate 

fibers come together and form the optic nerve, which passes 
out of the eyeball through the blind spot. The optic nerves 
from the right and left eyes come together at the optic ckUumif 
where the nerve fibers from the nasal half of each eye cross 
over, while those from the outer half continue along on the 
same side. Consequently the center for the right half of 
each retina is in the right side of the brain, and that for the 
left in the left side. 

In order to see an object clearly, the picture on the retina 
must be focused accurately. This focusing is not done (as in 
a camera) by moving the sensitive plate back and forth, but 
by changing the curve of the lens. When we look at objects 
near by, the accommodation muscle squeezes the rim of the 
lens and makes it more rounded; when we look at things 
farther off the muscle relaxes and the lens becomes flatter.' 
The change takes place automatically. 

used to correct these two faults — concave lenses for near-sight, convex for 
far-sight. 

^In astigmatism the accommodation muscles contract irregulaily, so that 
the lens does not focus for both axes at once. This is corrected by eye* 
glaaes which are more curved in the horizontal direction than in the verticaL 
orvioe versa. 



FlQ. 27. — COCBBE OP THE OPTIC NeRVE 

m llie two ci«1wll> IB) nn bick into tbc hud ind mat il the ep- 
m Uk nual hair of rub ntim i^toh (broken lima CFIi tbw from 
the Dutct half (unbrgkenlinraUFlrurveout iciio BDd proceed on UDK Hd« of htad throuRh 
the optica tnct (OT) to viiuil nnten in tbe bnin. The lower viaud centf r U In pbRi of tbe 
tbituniu «Ued the pulviuu |P) lod ntenul pniculite body (EG). Center for touch >eD- 
utiou from eyeball ii io the upper qiudnEeminil body (UQ). From tbe Uulnmiu, projec- 
tion fiben proceed to tbe hgrfaer vitual center id the oreipiUd lobe of the cartel (C). 

m, N4, m. ~ nuf lei ol III. IV. V cnniil nervei, Im eye mcvemeat: CC - eonmiuun at 
Godden, coimectiTJc tb« lower vuuil centers on the two lidef of the bram. [ModLbrd after 
liekky.1 
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The iris muscle also works automatically. Bright light 
causes the iris to contract, so that the pupil becomes smaller. 
The dazzling effect of a sudden glare of light is due to the 
fact that the iris has not had time to contract sufficiently. 

The muscles for eye movement work both automatically 
and voluntarily. An inherited system of nerve connections 
controls their operation; when the rays from a bright or 
noticeable object fall on any part of the retina except the 
center, the appropriate eye muscles are contracted so as to 
turn the center of the pupil directly toward this object. 
This is called involuntary fixation. We also turn the eyes 
voluntarily, by contracting one of the four rectus muscles, 
or by contracting one of the horizontal pair and one of the 
vertical pair at the same time.' Eye movement, whether 
voluntary or involuntary, helps us to see more clearly, since 
the center of the retina is the region of sharpest discrimina- 
tion. We see an object best when we fixate it on the fovea; 
if the object is in motion, we follow its course with the eye, 
keeping it on the fovea. 

Stimuli for Sight. — The light rays which stimulate the ^ye 
are not material particles, but waves in the ether. They are 
exceedingly minute and travel very rapidly. The largest 
visible light waves are only 760 millionths of a miUimeter 
(jjLfi)^ in length; the smallest waves that affect the eye are 
about 890 fifi. All light waves, whatever their length, travel 
through the atmosphere at the same speed — about 300,000 
kilometers or 200,000 miles per second. This means that a 
greater number of short waves reach any given point every 
second. In other words, short waves have a relatively large 
number of vibrations, long waves a relatively small number 
of vibrations per second. [Fig. 28.] 
When sunlight, which contains waves of all lengths, is 

^ There is always some adjustment of all the other muscles when the eye 
moves. 
* Pronounced mew-mew. 
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passed through a prism its direction is changed. This bend- 
ing is called refraction. The short waves, because they are 
short, are deflected from their course more than the long, so 
that the different waves spread out like a fan. [Fig. 29.] If 





FlO. 88. — laONO AND ShOBT 

Light Waves 

The upper wuvt U twiee at l&ng u the 
lower. Knee they travel at the same 
speed from A to B, only half a$ many of 
the long waves will reach B in a given 
period of time. The longer the wave 
length, tiie fewer waves per second. 



Fig. 29. — Retraction of 
Light 

A ray of sunlight, contunittg wavea 
of all lengths, coining from S passes 
through the prism and is refracted. 
The shortest waves (violet end of color 
series, V) are bent most, longest waves 
(red end, R) least. They spread out on 
a reflecting surface and form a spec- 
trum of cdotB. 



refracted light is thrown on a white surface each wave length 
gives a different color; the entire series of colors obtained by 
refraction is called the spectrum. ' Each distinguishable color 
is caused by a certain definite w(we4ength of light, — or by a 
certam uniform nuviber of Ught waves striking the eye every 
second; we can express it either way. 

In addition to their differences in wave-length, light waves 
vary in intensity. Bright light is caused by more violent 
vibrations — the waves swing farther from side to side as 
they move along. Intense (or bright) light acts more powers 
fully upon the rods and cones of the retina and produces a 
sensation of greater intensity when the resulting nerve imr 
pulse reaches the visual center. 

Qualities of Visual Sensations. — In studying each of the 
senses one of the first questions is. What are the different 
sorts of impressions that it gives us? So in examining the 
sense of sight we have to determine the various qualities of 
visual sensations. First of all, we find two distinct groups of 
sensations, colors and grays. 

^ The spectrum is seen in the rainbow. 
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Pure ccloT sensations, or hueSy are produced l^y stimuli 
which consist of uniform light waves. If the waves that 
strike the retina are about 400 ti^i in length we see violet; if 
th^ are 650 or more we see red. The series of colors lies 
between the limits 390 and 760 /u/i. 

Oray sensations are produced by stimuli of mixed light 
waves in which no single wave predominates. The pure gray 
sensations form a series of their own» the extremes of which 
are called white and black. 

In addition to these two pure groups there is a third class 
of impiu^ sensations, which combine in various ways the 
color effect with the gray eflfect. They are produced by a 
mixture of color stimuli with gray stimuli. Most of our 
visual sensations are of this sort. 

The relations of visual sensations to one another may be 
studied by means of colored disks which are fitted together 
and placed on a color mixer. [Fig. 80.] When we spin the 




FlO. SO. — COLOB MiXBB 

The colored dUki (A) are slit from circumferenoe to center to tbey can be 
fitted tofether, with a legment df . each disk showing. Hie disks are fitted 
around a projection to the axis of B and screwed fast. The mixer b rotated by 
tominga handle C. By the series <^ belts connecting the thiw wheds with B 
the speed of rotation is greatly increased. 

mterlocked disks around very rapidly, the colors (or grays) 
blend together and give an intermediate sensation. If we 
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•tart with a pure red disk and little by little add a segment 
of yellow, we can determine just how much yellow must be 
added to red in order to produce a noticeable change in sen- 
sation. And so for the changes from yellow to green, etc. 
In the same way we can observe the just noticeable changes 
in a gray series by mixing a white disk with a segment of 
black or vice versa. The impure sensations are obtained by 
combining each of the pure color disks with a black or a 
white or a gray disk on the mixer. 

When we have made all possible combinations of colors and 
grays.on the color mixer we shall have found all the different 
quaUties of visual sensations. The relations of these sensar 
tions to one another may be shown by a diagram which takes 
the form of a spindle.* [Fig. 31 A. The central cross-seo- 
tion, with the belt of pure colors, is enlarged in Fig. 31 B.] 
Bear in mind that the spindle-shaped figure represents only 
the relations of the colors and grays as seen by the eye — not 
the relations of the physical light waves which stimulate the 
retina. The various visual sensations are represented on the 
spindle as follows: 

(1) Hue or Color Tone: The relations of the pure colors 
are represented in the form of an irregular belt, shown in 
Fig. 31 B. The sectors in this diagram mark off the more 
prominent hues — red, orange, yellow, oUve, green, peacock 
(or blue-green), blue, and violet. Each of these names really 
applies to a number of distinguishable hues; for instance, even 
in the pure colors seen in the spectrum we can distinguish 
several sorts of red, which look more and more like orange; 
then several sorts of orange which look more and more like 
yellow, and so on to the extreme violet. 

There are also a number of hues which are not produced by 
single light waves, but are due to mixing red and violet light 
in various proportions. These hues make up the purple sector 
of the belt. They are just as real hues and just as simple 

^ It is also called a color cone or color pi/ramid. 
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sensations as any others, though th^ are 
not due to simple waves. This explains 
why we represent the hues by a continu- 
ous belt instead of by a line. If we start 
with red and keep changing the hue we 
pass through all the spectral colors to vio- 
let, and then through purple to the red we 
started with. All told there are about 100 
distinguishable pure colors, including the 
purple hues. 

(i) Shade or Brightness: The pure 
gray sensations are represented by the cen- 
tral axis in Fig. 81 A. One end of the 
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Fio. 81. — CoLOB Spindle and Colob Belt 

A. Color ipindk; ibowing ■chematically the various dis- 
tJngiiiahabte visual sensations, arranged according to shade 
(vertical direction), tint (radii from central axis), and hue 
(angles about axis). The gray series is represented by the 
central vertical axis. The purest hues |(most saturated 
color tones) lie on the drcumferenoe of the color bdt. The 
relative proportion of shades, tints, and hues b indicated 
by the relative number of units assigned to each. (Notice 
the great preponderance of shade-units over others.) 

B. Color belt, enlarged; showing relative number of dis- 
tinguishable hues of each spectral color and of purple; rela- 
tive saturation of the various pure hues is indioited by dis- 
tanoei of the belt from central gray axis. Colon repre- 
sented by the sectors: Bed, Orange, Yellow, Olive, Green, 

(m bine-green). Blue, Violet, Forple. 
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axis represents the whitest white, Uie oth^ eod represents 
the blackest black. There are about 700 distinguishable gray 
ahadea^ between these two extremes. 

A color may be made brighter or darken by mixing it with 
iriiite or black. If we take a red disk, for instance, and inter- 
lock it with a white disk, the mixtiue is bright red. If we put 
a red disk and a black disk together, the mixture is a dark red. 
l^ese are diffca^ot color-akades. The color-shades are r^re- 
sented on the spindle by vertical lines parallel to the gray 

Figure S% A shows how a series of red color^shadea may be 
obtained on a single disk. Su<^ a series may be found for each 
distinguishable color hue. A coloi^hade may be compared 
with a gray-shade by interlocking a disk of each and rotating 
them slow^ on the color mixer. If one is briefer than the 



Flo. 32. — Series of Couw-SaADES and Tims 

A. Coli»«lttd* MriM.— The Bonled mifma Rpnscotj »d. tf diik A be nUtod oa ■ 
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B. TtntnrutDntioBiencs. — UottlednufUcrepRHntiRd. It duk B be nUtad. we fit 
K Mrie* id tint! tndiiic beat pan. utunted nd it tbc cimimfemice to pile, unHtimted nd 
eaiiag io Doloikw gnj at the ceotni ume uunint of brightneu (dmdc) eTerTwheie. 

other th^ will flicks; if th^ are of the same shade there is 
no flicker at all. 

(3) Tint ob Saturation ; There is still a third way of 
varying the quality of visual sensations, namely, by mixing 
> Artists UK the term mJm iiutesd id ahade or btifhtiicM. 
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together a pure color and a gray in various proportions. If 
the color and the gray are of the same brightness* these 
mixtures will all be of the same shade; yet they will be quite 
<lifferent. If the mottled portion of the disk in Fig. 82 B is 
reproduced in red, when the disk is rotated on a color mixar 
we observe a piure red at the circumference; passing toward 
the center we observe a graded series in which the color be- 
oomes less and less pronoitnced; the center is a pure, colorless 
gray. This change, which is neither a change of hue nor a 
change of shade, is called saturation^ or chroma, or tint. A 
pure color is said to be ' completely saturated ' ; its saturation 
decreases as more and more gray is added to the mixture. 
Gray is 'completely unsaturated.' The partiy saturated 
colors observed by rotating Fig. 8S B form a series of tints ^ 
The differences of tint are represented in oiur spindle dia- 
gram by radii from the ajds toward the circumference. The 
farther from the axis, the greater the satiuration. It will be 
noticed that some of the radii are shorter than others. This 
means that some pure colors in the spectrum are found to be 
less saturated than others. Yellow, for instance, is decidedly 
less saturated than violet; there are more steps of difference 
in passing from violet to gray of the same shade, than in 
passing from yellow to gray. When any two hues are mixed 
the resulting color is less saturated than either of them taken 
separately. Consequentiy the purple hues, which are ob- 
tained only from mixtures, are represented on the belt by a 
straight line. All purples are relatively unsatiurated; they 
have fewer tints than the spectral colors. 

Every visual sensation has a certain assignable position on 
the spindle figure. Every color has a certain hue, shade, and 
tint. Gray has only shade; we might say that its saturation 
is zero. Our diagram also brings out the fact that very bright 

^ A vwid tint means that the color is very pure or saturated. A pale tint 
means that the object is mainly gray, with very little color; it may be etther 
dark or bright — that is a question of shade. 
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ULd Toy dark colora are quite unsaturated; near the T^iite 
and black poles Uiere are relatively few steps between pure 
color and gray. It is estimated that, all told, about 30,000 
visual qualities can be distin- 
guished by the normal human 
eye. 

Primaiy Colors. — Artists and 
physicists, as well as psycholo- 
gists, are interested in the ques- 
tion of what colors are primary. 
Newton's list of seven colors is 
familiar to every one; but it has 
no special significance. Newton 
was misled by the antilogy of the 
musical scale and thought there 
must be seven tones in the color 
'■' Pio-SS. — Pebimetiib scale also. It has long been 

obMTT«>'><!iiinuidH«iom>mand«d kuowB that by taking three hucs 

ehiiMtrtmt A, which ii k wljiirted tbit ^pj or«ni onH hliifi BnA 

one *7ek directly ortr«niicircuUr lop '"'**' g™^"» ""° "'"^ ~°<* 

of md B. ttc other eye bemi doeed. A combininff them tofether on a 

uiun hole IhrmrfittK mud..! Cierva , ~ . . " 

H fiutidD ixaDL Color ftiniiitiu k ooloF mixet m vanous ways any 
Sdr'.^,'Dr^nw'^^°« bue can be obtwned. This has 
.wy Iron. ™t«.^u*h^o[ the jgj ^^ tjig jjga, whicOi Still pre- 

■nn u ■ ink of degmi. The urni U t^ 

muta, Htiut iJi p«u at the niui vails popularly, that these three 

field cMD be explored. On outer vde of , . * ¥ . i 

piite E (which muta with D) ii tu- hues are pnmary or fundamental 
S',:S^'S1,SS"ubS? "l""- In a waj thi is trae. 

ud •loiwituik' (rapi center <i rinoiL gyt on the Other hand PWcholo- 

EipcrinHnler recordi the mdinfi on . #*ii .■ .. 

tie chut, wUcliii hidden fnuobwmr gistS find that yellOW IS qUlte aS 

hyE. lPro»Jndd..h,rM.yro-lt^| Jigti^pti^g ^ ^J^^ aS the three 

just mentioned. It is also a fact that orange, violet, and 
indeed evoy separate hue in the spectrum, b a simple color 
— the result of a simple stimulus. Are thae three primary 
colors, or four, or a hundredP 

A curious fact suggests the answer to tliis question. U the 
^e be fixed on a point stnu^t ahead, and a small bit td 
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colored paper be moved slowly from the fixation-point out 
toward the periphery, it is foimd that most colors change 
noticeably in hue as they get farther from the center. A red 
becomes yellowish, and so on. But there are four definite 
hues which do not alter in this respect.^ These four ' invari- 
able ' hues are called primal colors^ and may be regarded as 
the most primitive and representative hues of all; they are a 
certain definite blue, green, yellow, and red. Curiously 
enou^, primal red is not a spectral hue. It is slightly 
purplish. The primal colors and the changes which occur in 
other hues near the periphery may be observed by means of 
the perimeter. [Fig. 33.] Table II shows the wave-lengths 
of the primal colors and the wave-lengths of the groups of 
hues to which popular names are given. 



Table n. — Spectral Lines and Colob Range 



Spedral Line 



A 

Primal Bed 

B 

C 

D, 
Primal Yellow 

£ 
Primal Green 

P 
Primal Blue 

Gi 

H 



WoM-Lengih 

ftfA 

766.1 



No. of VibraUona 
Trillion per second 

891.41 



Color 
Htts 



Range 



687.0 417.06; 

656.28 466.01 

580.0 500.01 

577 521 

526.96 569. 08i 

501 599 

486.14 616. 82i 

477 629 

432.58 693.19} 

396.84 755.62) 

Visible Bange: 760-390 IH^, 399.55-768.87 trillion. 

Limits of Colcv Change: 655-430 IH^, 

(Wave-lengths from Houstoun, Treatise on Light, p. 
from Titchener, Exper, Psychol,, Vol. I, Part I, p. 4.) 



Bed 

Orange 
YeUow 



760-64rr 

647-588 
588-550 



Green 


550-492 


Blue 


492-455 


Violet 


455-39Q 



473, Primal colors 



ParUnje Phenomenon and Adaptation. — Most of our 
color sensations are due to the reflection of light from painted 
surfaces. The paint pigments absorb all rays except one 

1 At the periphery they become gray, as do all colors; but the hue does not 
vaiy — it only fades out. 
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wave-length; the reflected light is of the hue corresponding 
to the non-absorbed wave-length. 

The brightness of pigment colors varies with the intensity 
of the general illumination. In a darkened room all colors 
appear darker; but the brightness of different colors changes 
at different rates. When the general illumination is veiy 
bright, yellow and red become relatively brighter than other 
colors. If the room be made very dark they appear darker 
than blue or green. This is especially noticeable if we com- 
pare red with blue. A red book-cover which appears much 
brighter than a blue cover in a well-lighted room, will appear 
darker when the light is turned very low. This peculiar 
variation in the relative brightness of colors is called the 
Purkinje phenomenon, from the man who first reported it. 

The Purkinje phenomenon is part of the process of adapta- 
tion to intense and feeble illumination which takes place in 
the retina itself, due to changes in the condition of the rods 
and cones. When we go suddenly from darkness to bright 
daylight the eyes are dazzled. After a time the eyes become 
adapted to brightness. In the same way the eyes adapt 
themselves to a darkened room. The process of adaptation 
is greatly assisted by the iris reflex. 

There is aJso adaptation when the general field of vision is 
tinged with some color. If we put on green glasses the whole 
landscape at first appears green. After a time this tinge dis- 
appears, and our outlook is apparently normal, except that 
red objects appear gray. 

Complementaries, After-sensations, and Contrast — If a 
disk of yellow cardboard and a disk of blue be fitted together 
so as to give a surface half yellow and half blue, and this be 
rotated rapidly on a color mixer, the two will tend to neu- 
tralize each other. If we select a certain hue of each and mix 
them in various proportions, at some point we get a mixture 
in which no color effect whatever is observed: the disk appears 
as a plain gray surface. For a given yellow, a certain blue 
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can be found which yields this effect. This yeDow and this 
blue are called complemerUaries or complements^ For every 
color hue in the series, including the purples, one and only 
one complementary hue exists. 

If we look steadily for about a minute at a very bright 
colored object (a red blotter, for instance) and then turn the 
eye quickly to a white wall, we see on the wall a patch of the 
complementary color (bluish green, in this case). This after- 
effect is called a negative (tfter^aensation,^ It is due to fatigue 
of the portion of the retina stimulated by the bright color. 
White gives rise to a black after-sensation, and conversely. 
For this reason white and black are regarded as complements. 

After practice one can get an after-sensation more readily 
and hold it longer. If you reach this stage you will observe 
another effect also; after the eye is turned toward the white 
wall there appears first of all a sensation of the 8am£ color as 
the object you were looking at. This i^ a posiiwe (tfter-sensor 
lion. It lasts only a very short time and then changes into 
the negative. The positive afternsensation is due to inertia 
of the retina. 

Often a strong negative after-sensation after persisting 
some time changes into a second positive, and this again into 
a second negative. These effects are obtained only after 
great practice and under very favorable conditions; all except 
the first positive are due to fatigue and recuperation of the 
retina. 

Complementary effects may be brought about under cer- 
tain conditions without moving the eye. If we place on a 
color mixer a disk containing a ring which is partly black and 
partly white, surrounded by a uniform color (e.g., blue), when 
the disk rotates the black and white ring it not seen as gray, 
but is tinged with the complement (yellow) of the surrounding 
color. [Fig. 84.] A similar effect is obtained by placing a 

^ The latter is a term recently suggested by Christine Ladd-FVanklin. 
' It is also called an afterimage. 
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bit of gray ps^xr on a colored blotter and coT^ing the wh<de 
witb iriiite tissue paper. The appearance of a complementary 
effect without eye movement is called eimtdtaneoiu con^ad. 
The complementuy color which 
appears around the bonlers of a 
colored figure on a white back- 
ground when the eyes wander is 
a negative after-sensation. It is 
called auccesewe coiUtoH. 

Color Blindness. — A consider^ 

able proportion of persons show 

striking peculiarities of cdor seai^ 

sation. Th^ fail to distin g uish 

Fio. 34. — CoNTKABT CoLOB bctwcen certain hues which lie 

HottM taiUrt ni»ewat> biae. Ro- far apart io the spectrum, such as 

riB< ii tinged with yciio*; ii intiw gf red ^^^ grecD. Tliis defect is 

blue tbe mottlnlnrfia i. nd, tbB riot called COiw Wwuin«««. AskaColor- 
taku on i gKcmab tingc- 

blind person to hand you the red 
book on the table and he is just as hkely to hand you a green 
book. You think he is joking; but really he is acting in per- 
fectly good faith; — he cannot tell the difference between red 
and green. Color bUndness is due to something in the make- 
up of the retina. Just what this is no one has yet been able to 
discover. It b not a diseased condition of the eye; for cer- 
tun types of color blindness are inherited, like the color of 
the hair or shape of the fingers. It seems rather to be the sur- 
vival of a primitive, less developed type of ^e which may 
have been universal in mankind before ccJor vision became 
perfected. 

The most common form of color blindness is inherited in a 
peculiar way. It is found chiefly in males. The sons of such 
a color-blind person do not inherit the pecuharity, and his 
daughters inherit only the latent possibility. They are not 
cokv bhnd themselves, but their sons are color blind. In 
otho- words, this form of color blindness is transmitted from 
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a man to his daughter's sons. There are also forms of color 
blindness which appear in women as well as men. 

Color blindness is either total or partial. A totally color- 
blind person sees everything like a photograph; the world 
appears to him in black and white and shades of gray, with- 
out any color whatever. This form is quite rare. 

There are three distinct varieties of partial color blindness, 
which are popularly called red, green, and blue blindness. 
Blue blindness is rare and is possibly due to some diseased 
condition of the retina. In this form the person is unable to 
distinguish between blue and yellow. 

Red and green blindness are the most common forms. Li 
each there is confusion between red and green. But the two 
forms are distinct. This is demonstrated if we ask the person 
to tell us how the spectrum looks to him. A red-bUnd indi- 
vidual sees nothing at all at the red end of the spectrum. The 
green-blind person sees something throughout the spectrum, 
but he confuses red and green with yellow. 

How do we know just what the colors look like to a partially 
color-blind man? Our description would seem to be mere 
guesswork. But, as it happens, cases have been found in 
which one eye is color blind and the other eye normal. Such 
persons are able to compare the sensations of their two eyes 
and to translate the abnormal eye into terms of the normal. 

Color blindness raises certain very practical issues. On 
the railroads and at sea the two colors red and green are com- 
monly used as signals. It is sometimes a matter of life and 
death to distinguish them clearly and immediately. A color- 
blind engineer may make a fatal mistake. Many tests have 
been devised to determine color blindness. Some of these 
are open to serious objection. Color-blind persons can dis- 
tinguish differences of shade very accurately. If only a few 
standard cards are used in the test, one may learn to dis- 
tinguish these particular cards by their shade and so pass 
the test. 
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A test devised by Stilling meets this objection. It consists 
of a set of cards with a great many round colored spots of 
various sizes and shades scattered about promiscuously. 
Most of the spots on each card are of one color (say, red) , with 
a few of the other color (green) interspersed. The green 
spots ftre arranged in the form of numerals, so that a normal 
person will see immediately and clearly the number 37 (or 
whatever it is) in the pattern. A color-blind person looking 
at the card can see only the differences of shade: he cannot 
pick out the nimiber, but will trace some entirely different 
pattern. It is practically impossible to fool this test. 

Color Zones. — At the periphery of the ^e color qualities 
disappear even in normal persons. We are all color blind in 
this region. Unless the stimuli are exceptionally bright 
everything looks gray, like a photograph, at about 90 degrees 
in any direction from the point on which the eye is fixed. 
Some colors disappear before others. Green, for instance, b 
limited to a much smaller region than blue or red. The 
region in which we can see any color is called the zone for that 
color. These color ^nes are determined by means of the 
perimeter.' A map of the color zones in a typical eye b 
shown in Fig. 85. 

Visual Intensity. — In sight, changes in intensity or brightr 
ness are closely related to the gray series of qualities. White 
b always very intense: black b of faint intensity. The 
Purkinje phenomenon and adaptation may be treated as in- 
tensity relations. 

Experimental psychology is interested in two problems of 
visual intensity: (1) What stimulus produces the least ob- 
servable vbual intensity, or brightness? (2) What change of 
stimulus gives rise to the least observable change in brightness? 
These same questions crop up in every one of the senses. 
The least observable changes in sensations will be treated to- 
gether after we have finbhed oiu* study of the separate senses.' 

^ See Fig. 83, p. 74. * See p. 146-140. 
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The least observable visual bri^tneaa m^ be determined 
as follows: The obswver is placed in a darkroom with bUck- 



Fio. Sfi. — CoLOB Zones or tbs Hbtina 



eaed walls. On a dull black surface Ix^ore him a pencil is 
fixed upright. A light of standard brightness is moved slowly 
toward the pencil from a distance, till the subject just barely 
observes the shadow cast by the pencil. The fwnt light 
bordering on the shadow is called Uie least obiervai^ highii- 
nets. Colain visual processes occur in the retina, however, 
even when do stimulus is present; we often see dust clouds or 
spots of light when our eyes are closed in the dark. So that 
this experiment rea% measures the brightness of the objec- 
tive stimulation which is just observably different from the 
eye's own retinal U^t. According to Langl^ the energy of 
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the li^t which produces the least observable visual sensation 
under most favorable conditions is 0.000,000,03 ergs. 

Explanation of Visual Qualities. — Many facts in the sense 
of sight are peculiar and difficult to explain: Why do the two 
extremes of the spectrum, red and violet, look somewhat 
alike? How is it that purple, a simple color, is not found in 
the spectrum? Why is yellow a distinctive color, though it 
is not among the three that are sufficient to produce every 
hue by mixture? How can we account for the various sorts 
of color blindness, and the wide prevalence of color blindness 
in the human race? Why is the periphery of the retina color 
blind even in the normal eye? 

Most puzzling of all is the sensation of black. Black is as 
much a sensation as white or any of the color hues; yet it is 
not due to stimulation by light waves at all. It is aroused 
when no light stimulates that particular portion of the retina, 
though to get a distinct black sensation some nearby region 
must be stimulated by light. 

These extraordinary facts indicate beyond question that 
the processes in the retina are very complicated. Even to-day 
they are not understood. The explanations suggested are 
only partly satisfactory; they do not cover all the facts. 

The genetic theory of sight, which was devised by Christine 
Ladd-Franklin, seems to fit the facts best. This explanation 
starts with the notion that color vision has evolved gradually 
from a more primitive type of eye which could see only shades 
of gray. It supposes that there exists in the rods and cones 
a certain substance, which when stimulated by light arouses 
sensations of gray and white. This substance occurs in the 
retina in the form of particles called color molecules. In the 
primitive eye only gray and- white were distinguished. 

In the coiu^e of evolution the color molecules in the cones 
became differentiated into two components,^ one of which 

^ The color molecules in the rods are not differentiated: they give gray 
only. 
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when stimulated yields sensations of blue, while the other 
yields sensations of yeOow. Later on in history the yeUow 
component became differentiated in turn into two compo- 
nents, one yielding red» the other green. So in the fully 
developed eye there are four primal colors : red, yellow, green, 
and blue. But since red and green are derived from yellow, 
yellow is not essential to color combinations like the other 
three. This theory explains why red and green oolor blind- 
ness are comparatively common, and why the normal eye 
does not distinguish colors peripherally: in color-blind per- 
sons the color molecules are only partly developed; and the 
periphery is capable of giving only sensations of gray because 
this region has no cones. 

The Ladd-Franklin theory seems to cover all the perplexing 
phenomena of sight except the sensation of black. The best 
plan is to accept this view as a partial explanation, recogniz- 
ing that it does not tell the whole truth.^ 

One conclusion is forced upon us more and more as we 
study the sense of sight: this sense has by a long process of 
evolution developed an exceedingly compUcated organ, which 
has come to fit our needs most admirably. It furnishes us 
with a vast number of elementary sensations which give an 
incalculable variety to oiur experiences. We can see very fine 
distinctions of color and shade. We can distinguish very fine 
lines and points. We can observe objects at a very great 
distance from oiur body by means of sight. Of all the senses, 
sight has the greatest practical importance in human life. 

Pbactical Exercises: 

16. Describe the after-sensations of color obtained by looking across the 
room at a window-sash on a bright day» and then closing the eyes, or 
turning them to a dull gray surface. 

17. Describe your experience of visual adaptation on going suddenly from 
a very light to a very dark room and vice versa. Note especially the 
Porkhije phenomenon (p. 76). 

^ There are two other important oolor theories,, one devised by Young and 
HeimholtK, the other by Bering. 
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18. Test tlie limits of your color sones for red, ydlow, green» and blue. 
This requires assistance. The test should be made in a room with 
white walls. Cut out small bits of each color and place one at a time 
on a black or white strip of cardboard. The assistant brings the color 
gradually in from right or left till the color is recognised. Test one 
eye at a time, with the other eye bandaged. 

10. Make a map of some one's blind spot. Bandage one eye and fix his 
head by a head-rest fifteen inches from the wall. Place a sheet of 
white paper on the wall, marking a cross in the middle for fixation 
point. Make a pointer of white cardboard, with the tip (one-eighth 
inch square) blackened, and move it slowly across the paper. Mark 
in pencil each spot where the black tip disappears or reappears. 

20. Examine various colored objects in your room, including surface of 
walls, tables, chairs, and floor. Describe their shade in five grades: 
very bright, bright, medium shade, dark, very dark. Describe their 
tint (saturation) in three grades: very pure color, medium saturation 
(mudi gray), slight tinge of color (very pale). 

f 1. With eyes closed place the blocks in the form-board (p. 175). Notice 
the length of time required and the errors made. Repeat mth eyes 
open, and compare the two perf ormanoes. 

[Exercise 20 is on visual qualities; 21 is on the relative importance 
of sight and touch; the other exercises are self-explanatory.] 

Rbfkbsngbb: 

On the eye: Ladd and Woodworth, Phyfiological Psychology, pp. 182-106, 

On visual sensations, color blindness, etc.: J. H. Parsons, IntmdueUon to 

the Study of Color Vision; E. A. Schaefer, Text'book of Physiology, article 

on 'Vision'; M. Greenwood, Physiology of the Special Senses; chs. 10-20. 

On visual theories: C. Ladd-Franklin, in Mind, N-S. 1893, 2, 478-480; 

Parsons, op, eU.; Greenwood, op, eit. 



CHAPTER V 
THE SESiSES: HEARING AND OTHER ^3fSBS 
2. HEABiNa (Audition) 
Tlie Ear. — The human ear is a very complicated organ. 
The peculiar-shaped shell to which the name eoi* is popularly 
^plied is only an insignificant part of the apparatus for hear- 
ing. It moely collects the stimuli and directs them into the 
proper channed. The real ear lies inside the head. 

The receptor for hearing is divided into the outer ear, 
middle ear, and inna ear. [Fig. 86.] The outer ear consists 



kA the ah^ (conciia). together with a tube, about an inch lon^ 
called the mea^u, winch leads into tlie head tlirou^ aa opmr 
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ing in the skull and ends in a vibrating membrane called the 
eardrum (tympanic membrane). 

The middle ear lies beyond the drum. It is a small cavify 
in the head, containing three small bones which take up and 
transmit the vibrations from the drum. The middle-ear 
cavity is the end of a passage (the Eustachian tube) which 
opens into the back of the mouth. If the drum is pressed 
back too far into the middle-ear cavity by a tremendous 
sound, we may remedy the trouble by swallowing, ^diich 
forces air into the Eustachian tube and pushes the drum 
forward into place. In the bony wall of the middle-ear 
cavity, opposite the drum, are two apertures, called the oval 
window and round window. They are not open; but each is 
fitted with a vibrating membrane, which permits the sound 
waves to pass through, just as the glass in a window-pane 
admits Ught waves. 

The three small bones of the middle ear form a chain. The 
hammer bone (so called because it is shaped like a rude, 
primitive hammer) is attached to the center of the drum at 
the handle end, and at the middle is held in place by a tendon. 
The head of the hammer fits into the second bone, called 
the anoU; and the anvil attaches to the arch of the stirrup 
bone, whose base is attached to the membrane of the oval 
window. 

The sound waves gathered by the shell of the ear pass 
through the meatus and set the drum in vibration. This 
vibration affects the handle of the hammer; the hammer being 
pivoted in the center, its head beats on the anvil, which jars 
the stirrup, and this sets the membrane of the oval window 
vibrating in exact measure with the original sound waves. 
But this is not all. The crucial process of hearing takes place 
in the inner ear. 

The inner ear or labyrinth is a very complicated cavity, 
only part of which is concerned with hearing. [Fig. 37.] The 
portion toward the back of the head contains the semicircular 
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canals, which are receptors tor the static seiue; ' they have 

nothing to do with hearing. The front part of the labyrinth 

contains a spbal 

structure resembling 

the shell of a snail, 

called the cochlea, 

which contfdns the 

real receptor for 

hearing. Between 

the canals and the 

cochlea is a cavity 

called the vestHmle. 

The inside of the 

cochlea is divided 

into two spiral tubes, „ „ , „ 

, . -I I . , Fia. 37. — Labibinthof tee Eab 

lying side by side, 

... , ,, Enluied Ticw oT UhTiiDth ui Hmrly tbe HiDC pUiK u 

which run from the Rg. se. Stmidnulu cuuli >t kft, cwhla It rifht; be- 

base to the Up of the t«™tte» ite t™ wSda... ««i «.uh«fc. iF™9miu. 
cochlea. {Fig. 38.] 

They are separated by a membrane, except at the top, where 
they unite. Between these two tubes (called the scaia tym- 
pant and scala vestHndi) is a smaller tube caUed the coc/Uear 
duct, which is separated from them by membranes. In a 
small canal within the cochlear duct is a system of minute 
rods and hair cells, called the organ of Corti. [Fig. S9,] These 
rods and hair cells connect with the fibers of the auditory 
nerve, and are the real receptors for hearing. 

We traced the course of the stimulus throu^ the chmn vit 
bones as far as the oval window. The vibrations of the mem- 
brane in this window set up waves in the hquid that fills the 
cochlea. These waves pass up the scala vestibuli, which 
starts at the oval window; at the apex of the cochlea they go 
over into the scala tympani and pass down, finally reaching 
the round window at the base. (The round window a&rsrea 
1 Sm p. 117. 
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merely as a shock-absorber.) Durii^ the passage cf 
the waves throi^ the cochlea the cells of Corti are set 
into sympatlietic 
vilwatioD. They 
are of differeDt 
lengths, and each 
picks up certUD 
waves of cotre- 
spoading length, 
just as the strings 
of a piano rever- 
berate to sounds 
ai their own 
I length. When a 
wave of a ^ven 
length passes 
Pio. 38. - SBcnoN THBoroH Cochlea through the coch- 

Tl«™dJ«.u..^„fn,«,.f«toh«««the«»t™I«>» ^^ I' ^^ ^ 

(mndiolul >t ligbt uglu lo p)uie 01 Fifi, 30 ud ST. Tbe spei vibratioU the ap- 

01 tip at iwhleii U it left at Ihe drawini. Section ihowi thnc . , , 

winding of Kmii tyniiMni (riiht) ud •nu Tutibuii (left), propnate roo or 

TbecDchku duct (not ihown) liei tctwem thetwoioiiK iwiy i,„: ii _» r< ■.: 

from the «,«; Lt i. bounded by two membnna whicb form , DalT CcU of Coftl, 

•VBtiniuticD ot the ipin] luniu Oam. jpi™L ouea). (From and thjs stimU- 

Smith <uid Elder.] , ^^ OMiuu 

latea a certain 
fiber of the auditory nerve, which carries a nerve impulse up 
to the auditoiy center in the brain. 

There is no muscular apparatus for focusing sounds in the 
human ear, such as we have in the eye. A rudimentary 
muscle exists for lifting &e ear, but it is rarely used iwd in 
most persons is not under control of the will. We can focus 
sounds slightly by turning the head so as to make &e effect 
clearer and more distinct. 

Stimuli for Hearing. — The stimuli for hearing consist (rf 
vibrations called sound waves. These waves are very much 
more usable than light waves and differ from them in many 
other respects. Sound waves travel through the air at the 
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uniform rate of SS2.4 meters (about 1000 feet) a second. Like 
light waves they differ from one another in length. The 
bnger the sound wave, the fewer waves strike the ea»hiiin 



Pin. S9, — Organ of Corti 

SectioD penwndjcuUr to directuni of windiiw dF the voir. Kodi of Corti «i 
'itUKi rod,' 'outer rod/ The nxli uid bmij nlla become longer in aiiccesMTe ■ectioBt tvmid 
ipei ol cochlei. [From Lickley. alter Betiiiu.1 

in a given period of time. It is customary to measure sound 
waves in terms of the number per second instead of wave 
length.* The greatest frequency (rate of vibration) of sound 
waves that the average man can hear is about 30,000 per 
second; the lower limit is about 12 or IS. The rate of vibra- 
tion determines tixe quality of sensation. 

Sound waves may be started in three different ways: (1) 
by twanging a tightly stretched violin string, which being 
dastic vibrates to and fro; or by tapping a tuning fork or the 
membrane of a drum. (2) They may be started by blowing 
into a tube, which sets the air into vibration at different rates 
according to the length of the tube. (3) A third way of 

' Because the number of waves per Bccond is the same for an7 given aotmd, 
whether the vibration is of mt particles or stringsi the wave length wonld 
Tnj vith the denii^ of the it 
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starting sound waves is by tapping a rigid body, such as a 
bell or sylophone; here the rate of the sound waves depends 
on the size and material of the body, not on its elasticity. 
In every case the sound waves are eventually communicated 
to the air and so to the ear-drum. The only exception is 
where a vibrating fork is pressed against our head; the sound 
waves are then transmitted directly through the bones of the 
skull to the drum. 

Sound waves differ not only in frequency (vibration rate) 
but also in intensity. The same sound (e.g., middle C on the 
piano) may be faint or loud, depending on the force of the 
disturbance in the air. If you pluck a violin string vigor- 
ously, the air particles do not move any faster, nor vibrate 
more times per second, but they swing more violently back and 
forth with each vibration. This results in a louder sound — 
not in a different quaUty of tone. 

Qualities of Auditory Sensation. — Just as in sight, there 
are different quaUties of auditory sensation for the various 
rates of vibration, and there are also sensations due to mixed 
rates. A uniform sound vibration gives a tone sensation; 
mixed vibrations give a noise. 

The parallel between sight and hearing is not complete. 
A noise is not pleasant Uke gray Ught; and noises do not form 
an independent series like the grays — every noise is more or 
less like some tone whose vibration rate predominates in the 
mixture. Strike a table in different places and you will 
notice that the resulting noises are somewhat Uke dull, flat 
tones. 

Tones and Pitch. — If we snap a tuning fork, the prongs 
vibrate to and fro imif ormly, at a rate which depends on the 
length of the fork. This vibration causes imiform sound 
waves in the air, and the resulting sensation is not a noise 
but a tone. A long fork vibrates at a slow rate — that is, few 
times per second; it gives a deep tone. A shorter fork vi- 
brates at a more rapid rate and the resulting tone is more 
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shrill.^ The vibration rates between 12 and 80,000 give a 
series of about 11,000 distinguishable tones. The difference 
in quality between tones is called difference in pitchy and the 
whole series of audible tones is called the auditory scale. 
Tones and pitch correspond to colors and hue in the sense of 
sight. We ask, '' What is the pitch of that tone? " just as we 
ask, " What is the hue of that color? " 

The relations of tones to one another is quite different from 
the relations of colors. In the first place tones have not so 
much individuality. Take the tone produced by 256 vibrar 
tions, which is called middle C on the piano and is used as a 
standard.^ Most persons are quite unable to identify it. If 
you ask a man to hum C, he is likely to give something quite 
different; if you strike several notes on the piano, he is unable 
to tell which is C. Color recognition is much more developed. 
No one who is not color blind finds any difficulty in picking 
out a green from a red or a yellow. This lack of individuality 
in tones is probably the reason why they have never received 
distinctive names Uke the colors. . They are called by the 
uninspiring names A, B, C, etc. 

A few persons are able to recognize tones as accurately as 
colors. They can tell whether a piano is tuned slightly above 
or below the usual standard. This ability is called recogni- 
tion of ahaolvie "pitch. It is said that Mozart, when quite 
young, went with his father to the house of a musician. He 
tried the man's violin and immediately noticed that it was 
tuned a quarter tone above his own, which he had left at 
home. Even among musicians the ability to recognize abso- 
lute pitch is rare. 

On the other hand most persons recognize quite acciurately 
the relation between pairs of tones. When we sing or hum or 
whistle a tune the tones are sounded in a certain order; it is 

^ Deep and shrill tones are often called Urn and high respectively. But 
these terms suggest differences in intensity — faint (or low) and loud. 

* This is the standard in scientific work. Musicians generally use another 
standard* called international pitch, in which middle C is 261. 
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the relation of the successive tones that makes the tune. The 
ability to hum a tune or to recognize it depends on your 
recognition of pitch relations, or relative pitch, — not on abso- 
lute pitch; for the tune is the same whether you start with C 
or D or any other tone. 

The serial relation of tones is also quite different from that 
of the color series. If you strike middle C on the piano and 
then the next key to the right, and so on, you will observe 
that they become continually " more shrill." But if you 
compare them in pairs, C : D, C : E, C : P, etc., you will find 
that some of these pairs are more closely related than others. 
Notice especially C and C^ [Fig. 40.] They sound very 
much alike, though they are far apart. The vibration rate 
of C^ is just twice that of C^ This 1 : 2 relation is called an 
octave. It suggests that tones might be represented by a 
diagram shaped like a spiral or corkscrew, in which any tone 
lies immediately above (or below) its octave in the next twist 
of the spiral. 

Suppose we take the tones C and C? and all tones lying 
between them. A great many tones can be distinguished 
within these limits, but only a few are used in music. On a 
piano there are seven white keys starting with C^ ; the eighth ^ 
key, C^ begins a new series. The eight tones included within 
the octave, taken in pairs, give the principal relations or 
intervals used in times and in musical compositions generally. 
They are chosen because the numerical proportion of their 
vibrations appeals especially to the human ear: C has 256 
and 6' S84 vibrations per second; that is, the relation of C^ 
to G^ is 2: S; the relation of C to P' is 8: 4; and so on. If you 
examine Fig. 40 you will see that the musical intervals within 
the octave are all represented by rather simple numerical 
relations — the ratio numbers are small; 15: 16 is the least 
simple ratio.' In general, the simpler the numerical ratio of 

^ In Latin 'eighth' is 'octavus/ whence the word 'octave/ 
' The black keys on the piano are used when we take some other tone 
besides C as standard; we need extra tones to fill in the larger intervals. 
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two tones, the * closer ' or ' more harmonious ' is the relation, 
whether the tones are sounded successively or together. 
This closeness of relation is something quite different from 
nearness of pitch. The smallest pitch difference in music is 
the semitone, or minor second, which is the interval between 
E and F and between B and C. But this interval, whose 
ratio is 15 : 16, is musically the least close relation of all. 

It is not easy to explain why these tone intervals affect us 
as they do. The effect is probably due in some way to the 
haiiK^ells and rods of Corti; but the full explanation is still 
uncertain. However, we shall see why intervals bearing a 
simple ratio are pleasanter than those expressed in larger 
numbers, when we observe the effects of two or more tones 
sounded at the same time. 

Overtones and Timbre. — When we strike a key on the 
piano or blow a comet, the sound waves are not simple. 
Besides the vibrations depending on the length of the string 
or tube, there are fainter vibrations corresponding to the 
half-length, third-length, etc. When we pluck a violin string 
it vibrates not only as a whole, but in half-lengths if it is 
plucked one-quarter from the end, and in other part-lengths 
according to the place where it is plucked. pPig. 41.] 
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Fig. 41. — How Overtones are Made 

The solid line ia a violin string fastened at A and B. Pluck it 1/6 from the 
end (at arrow) and it vibrates in thirds, besides vibrating as a whole. The 
part-length vibration is the overtone or harmonic; it b fainter than the fonda- 
mentaL (The amount of 'waver, ' is exaggerated in the figure.) 

These lesser tones fuse with the inain or fundamental tone, 
and give it a richer effect. They are called overtones^ because 
they overlay the fundamental tone. The fundamental with 
its overtones make a single sound, called a simple clang. 

Overtones are responsible for our abiUty to distinguish 
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between different musical instruments. In some instruments 
one set of overtones are more prominent, in others another 
set. This is why we can readily distinguish a wind instru- 
ment from a stringed instrument, even if they play the same 
tune. This individual effect of each instrument is called its 
timbre. The human voice has a great variety of overtones, 
and each human voice has a timbre of its own. A well-made 
tuning fork has practically no overtones; it gives the nearest 
to a pure tone of any instrument. 

Differences in timbre correspond roughly to the series of 
tints in colors. They give us a variety of additional s^isations 
over and above the pure tones. If we take into account these 
timbre differences, the number of different sounds that we 
hear is many times greater than 11,000. 

Difference Tones. — When two tones are heard at the 
same time they combine in such a way that their identity is 
partly lost. This combination effect is called fimon. In 
tonal fusion the tones do not merge together completely; 
with practice either of the components can be pidked out 
from the total impression. Tonal fusion is due to a different 
kmd of collection of nerve impulses from that which occurs 
insight. When different colors stimulate neighboring parts 
of the retina the sensations are distinct and the only modificar 
tion that occurs in the combination is the contrast effect. 

When two tones (such as C and E) are sounded together* 
you will be able after practice to distinguish along with them 
a third tone, called the difference tone. Difference tones are 
produced by the combination of the two sound waves — not 
by a third stimulus. They arise in this way: Suppose you 
start with two tones almost aUke — say, one of 256, the other 
of 257 vibrations. Then, once every second the two sound 
waves will reinforce each other and make a louder sound; and 
once every second the two forces will be working against 
each other — one pushing the particles forward, the othes 
pushing them backward — so that the result will be a softer 
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sound. This loud-and-soft effect constitutes a beat, and the 
number of beats is always equal to the difference between the 
vibration rates of the two tones. When a tuning fork of ^6 
and one of 258 vibrations are sounded together there will be 
two beats every second; with forks of 256 and 266 there will 
be ten beats every second, and so on. As the difference be- 
tween the two tones is increased the beats increase in number, 
till at length they become so rapid as to be indistinguishable; 
instead of hearing beats we hear a deep tone, which is the 
difference tone. The rate of a difference tone is always equal 
to the difference of rate between the two tones which are 
sounded together. 

So then, whenever two tones differing by more than 16 
vibrations are sounded together it is possible to hear three 
tones — two primary and one difference tone; and when three 
tones are sounded together we may hear six — three primary 
tones and the difference tone of each pair; and so on. The 
primary tones and difference tones fuse together into one 
complex impression. These complex sensations are called 
compound clangs. A noise may be regarded as the limiting 
case of a compound clang. 

Difference tones help to explain the fact that simple ratios 
in tone intervals are more pleasing than ratios expressed in 
large numbers. For if the ratio of two tones is simple, the 
diflPerence tone wUl be proportional to the primaries: the dif- 
ference tone of 256 and S20 is 64, which is one-quarter of 256. 
But if the two tones are not in simple ratio the difference tone 
will make beats or secondary difference tones with each tone 
of the pair, and these again will make beats with the pri- 
maries. In other words, if the ratio between the two is 
not simple the result will be a conglomerate mass of jarring 
vibrations — an unpleasant noise, instead of a clear-cut oomr 
pound clang. 

Intensity and Oilier Characteristics. — Differences in in- 
tensity or loudness of sound sensations are due to differences 
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in the force of the sound waves. The faintest audible sound 
is produced by dropping a cork weighing 1 milligram ^ from a 
height of 1 nmi., the ear being 91 mm. distant. The upper 
limit of intensity has not been determined; loud sounds tend 
to become more and more painf ul, and in the end produce 
actual injiuy to the ear-drum. 

Very deep and very shrill sounds are usually not so loud as 
those in the ' middle range ' — that is, those within the comr 
pass of the human voice. Middle-range sounds are also 
easier to locate. A deep organ tone seems to fill the air. A 
shrill tone, such as the chirp of a cricket, is thin and unex- 
tended; it is difficult to determine the source unless we see it. 
Sounds in the middle range of pitch can usually be rather 
definitely located. The two ears assist considerably in this 
determination. Sounds on oiur right give a louder effect in 
the right ear than in the left. A sound in the medial plane 
of the body is most difficult to locate correctly. Often a 
noise that seems at first to come from in front is afterwards 
found to be behind us. 

Importance of Hearing. — The tone series in hearing corre- 
sponds to the series of pure hues in sight, and the timbre 
series to the series of tints. There are about 11,000 pure 
tones, as compared with only about 160 pure hues, and there 
are far more grades of timbre than grades of tint, so that 
altogether we receive a greater variety of simple sensations 
in hearing than in sight.' On the other hand, visual sensa- 
tions from different points of the retina do not fuse. They 
are put together into all sorts of pattemSy corresponding to 
the objects which stimulate the eye; while auditory sensar 
tions give one single composite effect at any given instant; 
so that the eye furnishes more detailed information of the 
world about us than the ear. 

1 One milligram (mg.) is about 15 thousandths of a grain avoirdupois. 
> In spite of the great number o{ shades, which increases the variety of 
our visual sensations. 
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The sense of hearing is chiefly important in two v/eya : (1) 
Music adds much to the pleasure of life. The average human 
being gets more happiness from sdnging, humming, and listen- 
ing to music than from looking at landscapes and pictures. 
(i) Spoken language b received throu^ the ear. It is a 
readier means of communication among human beings than 
gesture or written language, which stimulate the eye. Be- 
cause of this advantage, the evolution of hearing has been a 
powerful factor in promoting conmiunication and social life 
in the human race and in developing the hi^» mental 
processes (ch. xiii). 

3. Smeu. (Olfaction) 
Receptor and Stimulus for Smell, — The organ for smell is 
far Ampler than either the eye or the ear. In fact none of 
\he other sense receptors begin to compare in complexity 



Fia. 42. — Nasal Cavity and Olfactobt Region 

Verticil Kction at bud, vkired [ram lioDt, putlog tbraugh the itti put of eye 
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with the eye or the ear, except the receptor for the static 
sense (p. 117). 

The olfactory receptors consist of a numher of spindle- 
shaped cells, which are embedded in the lining of the nostrils.' 
They Ue far back in the nasal passages. [Figs. 42, 43.] Each 
olfactory spindle is connected with a fiber of the olfactoiy 
nwve. 

The stimulus for smell consists of very minute odorous 
particles which em- 
anate from various 
objects (especially 
organic matter) and 
permeate the sur- 
rounding air. Th^ 
sometimes travel 
great distances. In 
blossom-time we can Fiq. «. — Olfactoht Cells 

scent the fragrance section ot mucau membnne withiii the intt, ibowbig 

nf a neach orctiarci '^"*^ «"• l^^) ud nan fib«. (Nj which conHct 

01 a peacn Orcnara ^0,^^^^ SC - .upporUng «a. [Sued on PienoLI 

from afar. The 

odor ^nanations are drawn into the nose in breathing. As 
they pass through the nostrils some strike the olfactory cells 
and stimulate them. The stimuh include many varieties of 
particles which excite different kinds of nerve impulses in the 
olfactory nerve. The process of stimulation is apparently 
s chemical action. The neurons of the olfactory nerve start- 
ing at the spindles carry the impulses to the olfactory center 
in the brain. 

Odors. — Olfactory sensations are called odors. AHhou^ 
the receptor for smell is simple, a great number ot different 
qualities can be distinguished. No complete list ot odors 
has ever been made, and their total numb« has not yet 
been estimated. New qualities are often discovered when 

> Tht DMC is not a receptor, like the eye or ear; it u part of the organ for 
tHvathins. 
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we come across a new fruit or some new chemical com* 
pomid. 

The odors do not form a simple series, like the color hues 
or auditory tones. They fall into several groups or series, 
and these are mutually related through intermediate odors. 
Recent investigation shows that there are six distinct types 
of odors: Fragrant, ethereal, foul, aromatic, balsamic, and 
empyreumatic. [Table III.] A typical jragrard odor is 
heliotropine. From pure fragrance there is a series of odors 
becoming more and more etherealy the odor of geranium being 
about midway between. There is also a graded series from 
fragrant to fovl, and from fragrant to aromatic; and so for 
other pairs. 

TaBLB in. — Cl>A88E8 OP OdOBS 

CUus Examples 

1. Fragrant or flowery Hdiotropine, Tonka bean 

2. Ethereal or fruity Lemon, oil of bergamot 

8. Foul or putrid Rancid cheese, carbon bisulphide 

4. Aromatic or spicy Anise, pepper 

5. Balsamic or resinous Camphor, turpentine 

6. Empyreumatic or smoky Tar, pyridine 

[After Henning, Zsch. f. Psychd,, 1915, 73, pp. «40-«57.] 

The relations of odors are represented in the form of a 
prism [Fig. 44], because the six types can be arranged as 
comer points of three surfaces, with cross-series between the 
diagonal comers of each. There are cross-series between the 
fragrant and empyreumatic, and between the aromatic and 
foul; and similarly for the diagonals of the other two surfaces 
of the prism. ^ An interesting case is the odor at the inter- 
section of diagonals. For example, the odor of parsley is 
midway between fragrant and empyreumatic, and it is also 
midway between foul and aromatic. The prism diagram 
means that if you take samples of every di£Ferent odor and 

^ The prism is hollow — there are no odors represented by points in the 
inside. 
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arrange them in this way, there will be gradiuU changes of 
odor as you sniff the samples in regular order — in no ease 
will there be an abrupt change. 

Intensity differences in smell depend not so much upon the 
force with which individual particles strike the olfactory 
spindles, as on the density of the 
stimuli — that is, on the number 
of particles drawn into the nos- 
trils at a time. With a uniform 
rate of breathing the intensity of 
the odor is greater according to 
the density of the emanation 
from the odorous substance. Dif- 
ferences in intensity may be 
tested by means of a series, of 
bottles containing some odorous 
substance in different degrees of 
dilution. The more concentrated 
the solution, the more particles 
will emanate from it, and hence 
the greater will be the intensity of the sensation. 

Intensity tests are also made with the olfactometer. [Fig. 
45.] This apparatus consists of two parallel tubes, curved at 
one end for insertion in the nostrils. Tubes lined with sub- 
stances containing odorous particles are drawn over the 
straight end of the olfactometer; the intensity of the odor 
varies with the amount of exposed surface of odor-bearing 
substance — that is, with the length of the projecting part 
of the odor-tube. 

E^ither of these apparatus may be used to determine the 
lower limit of intensity. The least observable intensity 
varies widely according to the substance used; for mercaptan 
it is about 0.000,000,043 mg. in a liter of air. This is one of 
the lowest values: in other words, the smell receptor is more 
sensitive to m«x;aptan than to almost any other substance. 
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Showing relation ci the «iz types of 
odors to one another. [Modified after 
Henning and Titchener.] 
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Importaiioe of Smell. — Much remains to romid out our 
systematic knowledge of smell. The reason for this back- 
wardness is that smell plays a relatively small part in human 

life. Pleasant odors are 
sources of esthetic enjoy- 
ment, and unpleasant 
odors sometimes serve to 
warn us of danger in the 
environment. But smell 
is not especially impor- 
tant, like sight, hearing, 
or touch, in extending our 
knowledge of the outer 
world. Man has not the 
capacity for fine discrimi- 
nation in this field. In 
the dog, the deer, the ant, 
and certain other species 
the sense of smell is much 
more highly developed. 
Odors are the dog's chief 




Fig. 45. — Olfactombteb 



The bent tubes at left are inierted in the nottrila. 
Tubes lined with some odorous substance are drawn 
over straight part of tubes at righL Amount of 
exposed surface u indicated on the scale. Tfaie up- 
right screen conceals position of odor^ubes from cluC in following a trail, 
observer. , i .i 

where men rely on the 
sight of footprints, broken twigs, and other visual clues, 
^th man, smell is a luxury or an ornament, not an essen- 
tial part of his life equipment. 

Historically this sense arose in connection with the feeding 
process. It is an offshoot of a primitive /Dod sense, which at 
some point in evolution divided into the two senses of smell 
and taste. Like other senses, smell came in the course of 
time to acquire new uses. The deer, for example, detects the 
presence of enemies by their odors. 

The three distant senses — sight, hearing, smell — fill some- 
what the same place in the mental life of animals. So it 
happens frequently that where one of these three senses be- 
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comes highly developed in a given species, one of the others 
degenerates. This is the case with smeU in the human spe- 
cies. Sight and hearing overshadow it so con^Ietely that 
we 9can:ely ever rely upon it for help in the important affairs 
of life. 

4. Taste (GusTAnoN) 

Receptor and Stimulus for Taste. — We come now to the 
senses which are stimulated only by objects near our body or 
in actual contact vnth it. These are called coniiguoua senses, 
in distinction from the distant senses. Taste is the most 
stay-at-home at all the external senses. The tast&ble sub- 
stance has to get iruide the mouth before it can become a 
stimulus. 

The receptors for taste are certain bodies shaped like bulbs 
or flasks, which are insoied in the mucous Uuing of the tongue 
and palate. [Figs. 46, 47.] These bulb* have a small open- 
ing tyr pore at the 
neck end, which re- 
ceives the stimulus; 
the taste cells lie in 
the walls of the taste 
bulbs. The stimuli 
are always in liq- 
uid form; solid sub- 
stances are tasted 

only when dissolved v,^ ,„ i> n i. r^ 

'' , Pro. 47. — Tastb Btjlbs and Taste Cellb 

by action of the sa- . ^. _,,..,.„ , 

*' Section of Iming of piLpiUx of tongue, gbowmi t«ite buLha 

hva. Fibers from (TB). with i»« m H neck uiA tuU alh (TO fonninl 
.. . ., . , put at the bulb; EC - EpithelUl ixlli. (Bued on RenoLI 

three of the cranial 

n^res connect with the cells in the taste bulbs at various 
parts of the tongue and convey the impulses furnished by 
the stimuli to a taste center in the brun. 

Taste Sensations. — Tastes and odors are often confused. 
We ima^e that certain substances have very pronounced 
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tastes, which in reality have no taste at all. This is because 
much of the food which we take into the mouth consists of 
odorous substances. We breathe while we are chewing, and 
the odor-particles are carried out with our exhaled breath 
through the nostrib. Naturally we associate the resulting 
sensations with the food in the mouth, and regard them as 
sensations of taste. The real nature of these sensations may 
be determined by holding the nose while chewing, so that no 
odorous particle can stimulate the receptor for smell. Such 
a test will cause many surprises. It will be found that an 
onion and a potato do not differ in taste at all; thdr tremen- 
dous difference in odor has led us to imagine that there is a 
difference in their taste quality also. Usually the sense- 
impression which we derive from food is a mixture of various 
sensations — chiefly smell and taste, partly also touch and 
temperature. This mixed sensation is called the^iror of 
food. It is by no means easy to pick out its various com- 
ponents. 

The confusion between taste and smell sensations is respon- 
sible for the prevalent belief that taste affords a great number 
of different qualities. The most careful examination indi- 
cates only four qualities in taste: 

Sweet 

Sour (or add) 

Saline 

Bitter 

Some observers notice two other qualities, metallic and 
alkaline; these are probably combinations of taste qualities. 
The four simple qualities do not form a series. They bear no 
special, relation to one another except that sweetness conr 
trasts to a certain extent with the other three. 

Intensity differences in taste may be tested by means of 
bottles containing solutions of some tastable substance in 
varying degrees of concentration. The solutions are applied 
successively to the tongue by means of a brush. It is rather 
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difficult to compare two taste inteiisities, because the stimuli 
tend to persist; it requires some ingenuity to remove a taste- 
ful substance from the tongue quickly enough to compare it 
accurately with the next stimulus. The least observable in- 
tensity of taste differs widely for the four qualities. [Table IV.] 

Table IV. — Least Obsebvabus Intensity vob Taste 
Qualiiy Substance Dilution in Water 



Bitter Quinine 1 

Saline Salt 1 

Sour Sulphuric add 1 

Sweet Sugar 1 



390,000 

2»240 

2»080 

109 



{From Sanford, Exp. Peychol., p. 48, after Bailey and Nichols.] 

Significance of Taste. — Pleasant tastes or flavors add con- 
siderably to the enjoyment of food» and unpleasant flavors 
often enable us to reject what is unpalatable. On the other 
handy certain nutritious dishes may acquire an unpleasant 
association through taste. If you were fed up with prunes as 
a child, the taste of prunes will be disagreeable to you in later 
life. Most of us have a distaste of this sort, often a loathing, 
for certain articles of food which are by no means harmful — 
which in fact may be very beneficial. It is also true that 
pleasant tastes or flavors are sometimes obtained from 
unwholesome foodstuffs. Savages and civilized men alike 
are prone to overeat of delicious substances which injure the 
digestive organs. 

The information about the outer world which this sense 
gives us is of some value in life. Yet we cannot but imagine 
that the taste sense would have been more useful if pleasant 
and unpleasant tastes corresponded more closely to the 
nutritious and harmful. On the whole, taste is probably the 
least valuable of all the senses. 

6-7. Cutaneous Senses: Touch, Wabbcfh, Cold 

Cutaneous Receptors and Stimuli. — The outer surface of 
the body is susceptible to several kinds of stimulation which 
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are grouped together in popular language under the name of 
'touch.' In reality there are different receptors for the 
various stimuli, so that we are bound to treat the skin sensa- 
tions as forming several distinct senses. 

In addition to the Unu:h sense, there are senses of warmth 
and cold. These two are not merely different qualities but 
separate senses, as is shown by a simple experiment. Mark 
off an area 20 mm. square on some one's arm. Take a knit- 
ting needle which has been chilled in ice-cold water, and 
explore this area ^stematically, marking in ink each spot 
which the observer reports as feeling ' cold.' When a com- 
plete map of the cold spots has been made, explore the same 
area with a needle warmed in hot water, and mark the warm 
spots with a different-colored ink. The arrangement of the 
cold and warm spots is found to be very different. 

Every spot on the skin is stimulated by contact and gives a 
touch sensation. But we find that certain spots give also a 
pressure sensation distinct from contact. The arrangement of 
pressure spots does not correspond to either the warm or the 
cold spots. [Fig. 48.] This indicates that the three are 
different senses. 

If we examine the structure of the skin with a microscope, 
we find several different kinds of corpuscles embedded in it 
and connected with nerve endings. The most noticeable of 
these in man are the corpuscles of Vater-Pacini, Meissner, 
Krause, and Merkel. [Fig. 49.] Some of these types lie near 
the surface; others lie deeper in the skin. It is believed that 
these several types are receptors for different cutaneous 
senses. 

The receptors for touch, warmth, and cold are distributed 
over the entire outer surface of the body. There are touch 
corpuscles at the roots of the body-hairs; they are found also 
in the eyeball, tongue, and other special organs. Some of the 
inner organs are sensitive to contact and pressure but not to 
temperature stimuli. 
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The stimulus for touch is the con- 
tact of any substance with the sldu. 
The stimulus acts mechanically 
(not diemically) on the touch cor- 
puscles. The warmth stimuli ore 
heat waves that penetrate the skin 
and act oo the recq>tors for the 
warmth sense; in order to affect 
these receptors the temperature of 
the stimulus must be somewhat 
higher than the temperature of the 
skin. TTie cold receptors are af- 
fected by stimuli that are colder 
than the skin. The cold receptors 
lie nearer the surface than the 
warmth receptors and are more 
readily stimulated. 

Cutaneous Sensations. — Each 
of the two temperature senses has 
one characteristic quality, called 
wwmriA and coW respectively. When 
the warmth and cold receptors are 
stimulated together the result is a 
sensation known as fuai sensation. 

The sense of touch has two ele- 
mentary qualities, contact and pres- 
sure; under special conditions of 
stimulation touch gives rise to cer- 
tain other quality effects. We 
distinguish between sensations of «i»ti« dutributi 

, " ,, . preuun (A), wumth (B), ■ 

rmighness, amoMness, moving eon- ici. Sumc (m u RpRtcnti 

torf, moisture, and atickineas. The EJ^*^ Jk*i^1!!^ 

sensations of tingling and iickinff J™?""' . }° f "^ ^*^, 

appear to be touch qualities; but mpectiTci;) m mirkcd in 

they are caused by stimuli within [From ™^s" ^r'ookEd 
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the body and are possibly organic sensations. The peculiar 
sensation known as iwkle diS^^ strikingly from most sensa- 
tions, in that a very faint stimulus produces a very intense 
sensation. The tickle sensation is probably due to a definite 
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touch stimulus applied to a very small area, l^e other 
special touch qualities are due to spatial and temporal varia- 
tions of the stimulus. 

Differences of intensity may be examined in touch, warmtJi, 
and cold by methods similar to those used in the higher 
senses. The least observable intensity in touch is stated to be 
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the contact of a cork weight of 2 mg. on the tip of the finger. 
For the temperature senses the least observable sensation is 
produced by a stimulus about one-eighth degree warmer or 
colder than the temperature of the skin. 

Importance of the Skin Senses. — While the cutaneous 
sensations furnish no great variety of quaUty, the fact that 
their receptors are spread over the entire body gives them 
great iniportance in life. Touch sensations inform us of the 
location of things which press against the skin. They help 
us considerably in acquiring knowledge of the shape and size 
of objects, and in perceiving motion and other space rela- 
tions (ch. vii). 

Warmth and cold are far less significant than touch. They 
rarely occur apart from touch sensations, and usually com- 
bine with these, just as taste and smell sensations combine 
together. The information which the temperature senses 
give is useful so far as it goes; these senses are undoubtedly 
more important for life than taste. It is interesting to notice 
that warmth (and to a lesser degree cold) is in a rudimentary 
way a distant sense. We feel the warmth of a glowing stove 
at some distance, and we can sense the cold of ice before the 
hand quite touches it. 

8. Organic Senses (Ccenesthesia, Visceral Senses) 

The S]rstemic Senses. — We have examined the 'five 
senses ' recognized by popular tradition, and in doing so we 
have discovered two more — warmth and cold — which were 
improperly identified with touch. All these seven senses are 
stimulated by external objects and forces. They give us 
information concerning situations and occurrences outside 
our own body. 

There are also two senses which inform us of conditions 
within the body and of what is taking place there: (1) The 
organic senses report the general condition and workihgs of 
our organs of digestion and other internal organs. (2) The 
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pain sense r^x>rts injuries which happen to our body and 
which may be due to either internal or external causes. The 
two» taken together, are called systemic senses, because 
th^ report events that occur in our bodily system. 

Information about our bodily processes is quite as impor- 
tant a factor in life as knowledge of the outer world. The 
organic and pain senses do not deserve to be ignored as they 
used to be. The student of psychology who insists on recog- 
nizing only the traditional five senses ought to be inflicted 
with a jumping toothache till he admits at least a sense of 
pain. 

OrgBonc Sensations. — The organic senses are extremely 
difficult to investigate, because thdr receptors lie buried so 
deep within the body that they are genially inaccessible to 
examination. Our knowledge of them is very imperfect. 
Not only is it difficult to determine exactly the number of 
different sensation-qualities that th^ furnish, but it is 
uncertain how many of them have different kinds of recep- 
tors and are really separate senses. 

There are at least four important sorts of organic sensa- 
tions: (1) digestive sensations, (2) vascular and respiratory 
sensations, (3) generative sensations, and (4) feeling tone. 
The first three are connected with the operation of the great 
^stems of life functions after which they are named. Feelr 
ing or hedonic tone is apparently due to metabolic ^ conditions ^ 

within the body. 

Among our digestive sensations the most easily distinguished 
are hunger and thirst. Under careful examination the sensar 
tion of hunger proves to be a complex affair. It includes ^ 

hunger pangs, due to muscular contractions in the stomach; * 

appetite or cramng for food, which sometimes occurs even 
when the stomach is filled; general discomfort due to starva- 
tion and depletion of the tissues. A distinct sensation quality 

^ Metabolism includes various cbemical changes, especially the destruc- 
tion and restoration of tissue. \ 
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accompanies the satisfaction of hunger. Thirst is probably 
due to drying of the mucous membrane in the mouth and 
throat. Another digestive sensation is natiseay which has a 
very pronounced quality. There is also a special sensation 
in the digestive tracts due to distension of the stomach and 
other cavities. Less definite sensations accompany the later 
digestive processes in the intestines, bladder, etc. There are 
also sensations connected with urination and defecation. 
Associated with the digestive sensations is a sensation local- 
ized in the abdominal region, which is stimulated under 
emotional conditions of fright, anger, affection, etc. Al- 
though the various sensations just described are all associated 
with the digestive processes, they are due to distinct stimuli 
and in some cases probably involve different kinds of recep- 
tors. 

The vascular and respiratory sensations are less varied and 
much more obscure. The circulation of the blood is accom- 
panied at times by distinctive sensations such as flushing, 
heart quavers, throbbing, and tingUng of the blood. Breath- 
ing is often accompanied by an unnamed sensation of ' expan- 
sion,' or its opposite, ' stuflSness.' Sensations from circula- 
tion and respiration are present in states of trepidation, 
anxiety, and panic. But for the most part the autonomic 
bodily process go on without any sensations except a 
feeling tone. 

The reproductive organs furnish a number of distinctive 
generative sensations. These include the sensations of sexual 
craving, sexual excitement, orgasmic sensations, and sexual 
satisfaction. The generative system also contributes to the 
general feeling tone of the body. 

Feeling tone is a vague sensation which often accompanies 
other sensations. It includes two opposite qualities, pleas' 
aniness and unpleasantness. It probably has no special 
receptor of its own, but is due to certain characteristics com- 
mon to all the stimuli which act upon the organic receptors. 
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The chemical (metabolic) changes which take place in the 
body are of two opposite sorts — constructive and destruc- 
tive processes. New cells are built up and the wastage of 
ceUs is restored; this process is caUed anobo/im. Cells are 
destroyed or impaired by use, giving the opposite process, 
catabolism. The organic sense receptors are affected by 
these two kinds of life processes as well as by their own 
special stimuli. That is, organic stimuli, whatever else they 
may be, are eith^ anabolic or catabolic; so that any organic 
sensation, besides having its own quality (hunger, heart 
throb, craving, and the like), has also & feeling Ume^ which is 
pleasant if the stimulation is anabolic and unpleasant if it is 
catabolic. Draw a series of slow, deep breaths and you will 
notice a growing feeling of pleasantness in the region of the 
lungs. Notice the gradual onset of unpleasantness which 
accompanies nausea. In each case the feeling tone is differ- 
ent from the special quality of the sensation. 

The external sensations have a certain degree of feeling 
tone also. Many sounds and tastes are noticeably agreeable 
or disagreeable. A man will almost sell his soul for a lus- 
cious peach, and sometimes he is quite ready to murder an 
ear-racking organ-grinder. But in the esdiemal senses the 
special quality of the sensation is so pronounced that the 
feeling factor is usually of secondary importance. On the 
other hand, most of our digestive and other organic sensa- 
tions are observed chiefly as a feeling tone of pleasantness or 
unpleasantness; their own special qualities are subordinate. 

Besides the feeling tone connected with various senses, 
we experience b, feeling of general sensibility y or general feding 
tone, in the body as a whole. This general feeling varies from 
time to time. It gives sensations of well-being, vigor, buoy- 
ancy, repletion, drowsiness, discomfort, fatigue, weakness, 
and the like. Our general feeling tone at any time is a highly 
important factor in our mental life. The dyspeptic and the 
athlete live in two very different worlds, even though they 
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room together. Our actions are not merely responses to the 
' midst ' in which we are placed; they reflect our own organic 
condition as weU. We shall notice this especially when we 
examine emotion and emotional attitudes (chs. ixy zv). 

• 

9. Pain (Algesthesia) 

Pain Sensations. — The pain sense is like the organic 
senses in that it gives us information concerning the state 
of our own bodily tissues and organs. But it is an independ* 
ent sense; its receptors are different and it gives a quality 
of sensation very different from the organic or any other 

The pain nerves form an exception to sensory nerves gen- 
erally, in that they are not provided with any special recep- 
tors. Their endings in the skin are unattached and are 
called jree nerve endings. [See Fig. 49 F.] One might say 
that they keep open house for any stray stimuU that are 
wandering about in the body. This is true in a way, but it 
needs qualification. There are no stray stimuli in the body, 
except the overflow of very intense stimuU which are too 
powerful for their proper receptors to manage. Very bright 
light, very intense heat, give more energy than the receptor 
for sight or warmth can absorb; the surplus energy spreads 
destruction through the neighboring tissues. The free end- 
ings of the pain nerves take up these vagabond stimuli and 
the resulting nerve impulses travel up to special pain centers 
in the brain. 

Pain sensations have a distinctive quality of their own; 
pain is pain, whatever its source. But there are many sorts 
of pain, each of which bears the mark of its origin. We dis- 
tinguish between scratches, pricks, stings, and sores (touch); 
bums (temperature); stomach pains, nausea, intestinal 
pains (organic); bruises and muscular soreness (muscle 
sense). Certain eye pains are tactile; others are due to strain 
of the eye muscles (muscle sense); occasionally eye pain is 
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due to intense light. Toothache is due to stimulation of 
certain nerves which originate in the teeth. Shooting 
neuralgic pains are apparently due to internal stimuli which 
affect the nerves at some point in their course. 

There is always a marked feeling tone of unpleasantness in 
the pain sensation. The fact that pain stimuli are destructive 
to the bodily tissues (catabolic) would account for this. 
The connection between the pain quality and the unpleasant- 
ness quality is so universal that we find difficulty in di^ 
tinguishing them. It is much like the confusion between 
tastes and odors, except that in the latter case we can readily 
bring out the distinction by holding the nostrils closed. The 
discrimination between pain sensation and unpleasant feeling 
is not so easy. It requires considerable practice in observing 
our sensations carefully before we can say, " This sensation is 
unpleasant, but it is not a pain." 

However disagreeable the pain sensations may be, the 
sense itself is useful. It serves to warn us of dangers, both 
outside and inside the body; it often enables us to avoid or 
remedy harmful situations. In the course of animal evolu- 
tion an elaborate system for receiving pain impressions has 
been built up. In the higher species the pain sense is an 
important factor in life. Far from making the responses of 
dogs and other animals less suitable to the general situation, 
pain sensations usually help the creature to do the best thing 
in the circumstances. The same is true of man. It is a 
mistaken psychological attitude to regard pain as an evil or 
mental error. Pain is part of our equipment for meeting the 
situations that confront us in life. It is an important factor 
in adjusting our behavior to unfavorable conditions in the 
environment. 

10. Muscle Sense (Kinesthesia, Kinesthetic Sense) 

The Motor Senses. — We have examined the two great 
groups of senses: those which give information concerning 
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external objects, and those which report conditions within our 
own body. We now come to a third group: the senses which 
give information regarding our bodily movements and which 
indicate the position of our body in space and the relative 
position of its various members. For want of a better term 
this group is called the motor senses, although they indicate 
position as well as movement. The motor senses include (1) 
the kinestketic sense or senses, usually known as the musde 
sense, and (2) the static or equilibrium sense. 

Muscle Sensations. — Kinesthetic or muscle sensations are 
obtained through sensory nerves which start in the muscles, 
tendons, and joints. These nerves are provided with special 
receptors which are stimulated by contractions of the volun- 
tary (striate) muscles. The muscle sensations may be ob- 
served by moving the finger, elbow, knee, eyelid, eyeball, or 
tongue, and noticing how the movement feels; the sensation 
is quite different in quaUty from the sensation of contact or 
pressure. In certain diseases the patient is unable to feel 
pressure, but has distinct sensations of movement; in other 
cases the opposite is true.^ This establishes the existence of 
' kinesthesia ' as a separate sense or senses. It has not been 
determined whether the tendons and joints yield different 
kinds of sensations from the muscles. The term muscle sense 
is commonly applied to the whole group of kinesthetic sensa- 
tions. 

These sensations give information not merely of bodily 
movements, but of the position of our members in space, of 
how they are bent, etc. When a member is held rigid in any 
position, each of the antagonistic muscles is subject to a 
certain amount of contraction; the two resulting sensations 
taken together indicate the relative amount of muscular 
contraction and hence the position of the member. This may 
be observed if you close your eyes and hold your bare arm in 

^ If you wake up at night with your arm numb, try to move it, and then 
touch it. Is it the muscle senae that is benumbed* or touch? 
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some position where it does not touch the body, or if you twist 
your neck to the right or left and keep it in this position; the 
muscle sensations tell you what its position is. 

Muscle sensations are usually reinforced by touch sensar 
tions, such as the scraping of the clothes against the skin, fuid 
by indications from other external senses. When the eyes 
are turned from side to side, the motion of the whole field of 
objects across the retina brings about a general change of 
visual sensations; in walking we have a visual picture of the 
moving scene. These auxiUary motor indications from the 
external senses (touch, sight, hearing) are not really kines- 
thetic sensations, but they assist materially in the perception 
of our posture and movements; they may be termed second- 
ary motor sensations. 

There are few differences of quality in the muscle sense. 
When we are actively pushing or Ufting a heavy object, we 
obtain a sensation called effort; when a member is resisting 
external pressure there is a sensation of strain. These sensa- 
tions are assigned to the tendons. When the muscles have 
been active for a long time there arises a sensation of muscu- 
lar /o^t^ii^; this is possibly a form of feeling tone. 

The intensity differences of muscle sensations are very pro- 
nounced and are finely discriminated. A slight movement of 
the finger or arm is readily observed; the movements of our 
limbs are regulated very accurately by means of these indica- 
tions. This may be easily tested by observing how many 
different positions of one of your fingers you can discriminate 
when your eyes are closed. The least observable difference of 
position for the middle finger is found to be 1^. 

The muscle sense not only serves to inform us of our various 
postures and movements, but it also gives information regard- 
ing the weight of external objects. If we start to lift a heavy 
suitcase or push a piano, the resistance which it offers checks 
the speed of our muscular contraction; the intensity of the 
muscle sensation is greater than when we merely raise the arm. 
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11. Static Sbnsb (EquiLiBBniM Sensb) 
Static Receptor and Sensatioiu. — Hie static sense is 
amoth^ source of information concernnig the position and 
movements of our A 
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the walls of the canals. The two sacs, the vtiide and aaccvie^ 
are rounded protuberances situated in the vestibule near the 
canab. They contain minute crystals called otolUha. The 
canals open into the viride; at the base they enlarge and form 
the amjmUw. The saccule lies just below the utricle. 

The stimvli for static sensations are the flow or pressure of 
the endolymph inside the canals, due to changes in the posi- 
tion of the head. The otoliths in the sacs are also affected by 
changes in the endolymph. The relation between the canals 
and the sacs is not clear, but it is probable that the canals 
give us information of motion and rotation, while the sacs 
indicate the position of the head in relation to gravity. 

Since the canals lie in three different planes, any angular 
change whatsoever in the position of the head involves rota- 
tion of at least one canal. When the head is turned horizon- 
tally to the right, inertia causes the liquid in the horizontal 
canal to circulate toward the left; when we turn the head 
to the left the direction of circulation is reversed. If the 
whole head is moved forward, backward, or to one side, as in 
walking, the pressure at halh ends of some canal is increased 
or diminished. These changes in the endolymph stimulate 
the sensitive projecting hairs and this excites the neurons 
of one branch of the eighth cranial nerve — the same nerve 
whose main branch is used for hearing; the nerve impulses 
are carried to the static center of the brain. 

The canals were formerly supposed to be connected with 
the sense of hearing. But it is found that when a pigeon's 
canals are removed the bird is imable to maintain his balance 
or regulate his flight. Tracing back the evolution of the two 
organs in the animal soale, it is found that the static organ 
arose before there was any sense of hearing; curious though it 
may seem, hearing is an outgrowth or offshoot of the static 
sense. In man and other high species hearing has developed 
much further than the static sense and has far outstripped it 
in importance. 

The static sense gives sensations of position and sensations 
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of motion. In both cases the static sensation is so closely 
bound up with muscle sensations and other motor infonna- 
tion that it is difficult to distinguish its own particular qual- 
ity. The sensation of motion apparently differs in quality 
from the sensation of position. The sensations &om the 
three canals may differ sUghtly in quality also. Nausea is 
an organic sensation due to some connection between the 
digestive organs and the static nerves. Dizziness is, in part 
at least, due to eye movement. 

The differences of intensity in static sensations may be 
observed by lying flat upon a rotation table, with ^es closed, 
while the table is turned at various rates of speed. The least 
observable motion is a rate of about 9? per second, starting 
from a standstill. The stimulus for static sensation is the 
accelerdtion of motion, not its velocity. If we are rotated on 
the table at a uniform rate, the sensation gradually dies away; 
then if we twist the head in any direction the sensation im- 
mediately starts up again. 

Static sensations, muscle sensations, and the perception of 
movements through sight and other external senses combine 
to give us information of our bodily postures and movements. 
This mass of motor information is the basis of our motor 
adjustments and plays an important part in the formation of 
our motor habits. 

Significance of Sensation in Mental Life. — It cannot be 
too strongly impressed upon the student of psychology that 
all eleven senses must be reckoned with. Of the five tradi- 
tional senses, taste and smell are far less important in life 
than the two motor senses and pain. It is especially useful 
to keep in mind the three great groups of senses — external , 
systemic^ and motor.^ These three types of sensation bear 
essentially different relations to mental life. Th^ are the 
basis of three different sorts of mental activity. 

(1) The external senses fiu*nish information which leads to 
perception, remembering, and thinking; the sensations from 

^ See Table 1, p. 58. 
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these seven senses make up our cognitive experiences, or 
ifUeUect — the knowledge side of our mental life. (2) The 
systemic senses furnish information concerning our internal 
organic processes and bodily condition; th^ are the source 
of our affective experiences — our feelings. (3) The motor 
senses furnish information as to the position of the various 
parts and members of our body in space, and the direction and 
rate of our movements; they are the basis of our active 
expmences — our toUl. 

The separate sensations are not experiences; they are the 
elementary bits of information which combine to make up our 
experiences. Any conscious experience — perceiving a land- 
scape, the feeling of happiness, the sense of making a sweeping 
arm-movement — is composed of a number of separate sen- 
sations which are combined together by the collecting of sep- 
arate nerve impulses in the brain centers. Our various ex- 
periences, taken together, make up our conscious mental life. 

Practical Exercises: 
88. Listen for differenoe tones and overtones on the piano (or some other 

musical instrument) and describe the experience. 
88. Observe the sensations of taste from various common foods while 

holding the nose, and compare with the usual sensations. 

84. Make a map of warmth and cold spots as described on page 100. 

85. Compare three different sorts of systemic sensations, e.g., hunger, 
general bodily fatigue, toothache. 

86. Observe your muscle sensations (a) in bending the elbow and fingers* 
and (6) in lifting a weight. Compare these with the accompanying 
touch and pressure sensations. 

87. Test your static sensations on a rotation table or in a swivel chair. 
Spin on your heel (a) with head erect, (6) with head inclined to right* 
kh, or forward; observe the resulting sensations. Look in a mirror 
on a moving train, shutting out direct sight of the landscape; observe 
especially your sensations when the train starts or stops, and when 
it goes round a curve. Report the results of these observations. 

Rkferbnceb: 

On the leoeptora: Ladd and Woodworth, Physiologieal Ptyehotogy^ Pkvt I» 
di.8. 

On sensations: E. A. Schaeffer, TexQ)ook o/ Pkyiiology, articles 'Cutane- 
ous Sensations,' 'Muscular Sense,' 'The Ear,' 'Sense of Tkste,' 'Sense 
of Smell'; M. Graenwood, Phynology ofiheapeeial Senw, ohs. 8-9. 



CHAPTER VI 

CX)NSCIOUS UPE 

Review. — This is a good place to stop and glanoe back over 
the ground so far covered. We started with the notion of 
p^chology as the science wliich investigates the responses of 
living creatures to the stimuli that affect them. It. includes 
the study of the entire chain of events beginning with stimu- 
lation and ending with responsive activity. These processes 
are carried out by means of the nervous system and the recep- 
tors and effectors which lie at either end of the nervous arc. 
The whole series of events make up our mental life. 

Any single episode in our mental life may be divided into 
three successive stages: (1) We receive piecemeal impressions 
from the outer world or from our own body. (2) We put these 
detached pieces of information together and prepare to re- 
spond in an orderly and appropriate way. (3) We send out 
nerve impulses to the muscles and glands, which thereupon 
perform the proper movements or reactions.^ These three 
parts of the process are called stimidaiicnt (or reception), adr 
jtuimenl (or integration), and response. 

The first stage, receiving the separate bits of material 
(sensations), was examined in the two preceding chapters. 
The senses are the means by which all our impressions are 
originaUy obtained. (There are also some secondary impres- 
sions, memories, which are only indirectly due to the senses.) 
The sense organs or receptors are stimulated by light waves, 
sound waves, pressure, and other physical forces, and the 

^ This sounds somewhat mfichanifail and artificial, because it attempts 
to describe moving, flowing events in a piecemeal way. If you examine any 
one of the pictures of a galloping horse which enter into a motion picture 
scene, the horse's position appears ridiculous — each momentary attitude 
is very different from your total impression of galloping. 
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sensory nerves conduct the resulting nerve impulse to a 
center — in most cases to a brain center. In this way we 
receive sensations. 

Sensations would be detached, piecemeal experiences, if 
the sensory impulses which cause them were not collected and 
integrated in the brain centers. This is the second stage of 
the mental process. In the next few chapters we shall see 
how the separate elementary sensations are put together so as 
to make actual conscious experiences.^ Perceptions, memo- 
ries, emotions, thoughts, and other experiences are such inte- 
grations; they are due to the orderly combination of separate 
sensations, and to various changes which take place in con- 
nection with the combining process. We shall examine these 
different sorts of experience in tmn. But they will be easier 
to imderstand if we explain first of all what is meant by con- 
sdousness and how our conscious life is related to the working 
of our brain. 

Consciousness and Subconsciousness. — Consciousness is 
one of those notions that are perfectly plain to everyone, and 
yet are not easy to explain. It is like the idea of beauty in 
this respect. You know that a certain statue or painting or 
symphony is beautiful; but you cannot describe precisely 
what ' beauty ' is. One cannot inject beauty into a thing 
with a syringe. Something in the make-up of the work of art 
gives it the quality of beauty. Add a line, take out a line, 
change a line in a drawing, and its beauty is gone; and yet 
beauty is not a Une or a group of lines. 

Like beauty, consciousness is a quality or characteristic of 
things — it is not itself a concrete thing. Consciousness is 
not something poured into the mind; it is a characteristic of 
mental life. Given the proper conditions and there is con- 
sciousness. Alter the conditions and there is no conscious- 
ness — just as in the case of beauty. 

^ The third stage, the process of acting and responding, is treated in dis. 
z-xii 
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Nothing has given more trouble to the beginner in psychol- 
ogy than the notion of consciousness. The word itself is 
noystmous and forbidding.^ It is well to recognize this diffi- 
culty at the start and tiy to get better acquainted with the 
term. 

To be conscious, means simply to luwe sensations and any 
sort of experiences. You are conscious when you are receiving 
impressions and putting them together into perceptions, 
thoughts, and the like. When you are in a swoon or a dream- 
less sleep and are getting no impressions, you are not con- 
scious. In other words, consciousness is merely a shorthand 
term used to express the fact that perceptions, thoughts, and 
the like are part of one's personal menial life. 

We are conscious only when stimuli start nerve impulses 
and these impulses reach the brain. There are cases where 
stimuli excite nerve impulses which do not reach the cortex; 
in such cases we are not conscious, though the stimuli produce 
important reflex results and consequently belong to the realm 
of psychology. The reflex eye-wink is an example of this. 
In many cases the sensory nerve impulses are integrated in 
the brain centers and cause co5rdinated responses, yet the 
impressions are not joined up with our general train of 
conscious experiences. When we are walking with a friend 
and are busy talking, we do not notice the objects about us; 
yet we step up and down and avoid obstacles quite as well as 
if we were fully aware of our surroundings. 

Experiences which form part of our life of stimulation and 
response, yet do not enter into our personal mental life, are 
called subconscious. Our subconscious mental life is quite as 
important for psychology as consciousness. The lower brain 
centers are constantly receiving sensory impressions and 

^ Some psychologists get around the difficulty by dropping the notion of 
oonsdousness altogether and studying behtmor. The result is a rather 
fragmentary science. It is like trying to study art and igmving the notion 
of beauty. 
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sending out motor impulses that are never associated with 
our conscious life. Many of our thoughts and decisions are 
determined in large measure by previous subconscious experi- 
ences. All the activities of the nerve centers, whether con- 
scious or subconscious, must be reckoned with in psychology; 
they are all factors in determining our responses. 

The Brain and Consciousness. — The really difficult prob- 
lem is not what consciousness is, but how it is related to 
brain activity. In discussing each of the senses we traced the 
coiurse of the nerve impulse from the receptor to the center. 
When an impulse in the optic nerve reaches the visual center, 
we see. When an impulse in the auditory nerve reaches the 
auditory center, we hear. And so for each of the other nine 
senses. But just Iww the brain activity produces sensations, 
memories, and other experiences is not known.^ 

This much seems certain: Every single perception and 
every step in our thinking means isome definite nervous activity. 
Our thoughts never for an instant proceed without brain 
activity. If the brain is in any way impaired, thinking or 
memory or perception or some other mental process is dis- 
turbed. Insanity is caused by some injury to the brain. 
Lapses of memory, swooning, sleep, are brought about by 
temporary changes in the condition of the brain. 

Psychology need not be tied to any special theory of how 
brain and consciousness are related. But the facts just men- 
tioned point to the conclusion that whenever we think or per- 
ceive, our brain is acting in certain corresponding ways. 
In other words, the psychologist can study his thoughts and 
memories, his perceptions and emotions, in place of the cen- 
tral nerve processes which accompany them. We have no 
means of measuring brain processes as we can measure light 

^ There are several theories which attempt to explain the relation. The 
older view is that the mind is in the brain, and that mind and brain interaeL 
A newer theory is that thought and brain activity are really the same event* 
observed in two different ways. 
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waves or muscular contraction. The investigation of our 
own experiences supplies this lack. 

Self-observation. — One of the most important things in 
studying psychology is to escamine your own experiences, or 
states of mind. The basal facts of psychology were discov- 
ered by men observing their own thoughts and perceptions, 
and reporting what they observed. This method of study is 
called self-^servaHoriy or introspection. 

At first glance it seems simple enough to observe our own 
experiences. We have them with us constantly and need 
only direct our attention toward them. Yet when we tiy it 
out we find that it is not easy to attend to our experiences 
carefully and faithfully or to report our observations accu- 
rately. The old error about the five senses persisted throu^ 
many generations. It was kept alive because men did not 
examine their experiences carefully. They reported not 
what they observed for themselves but what they had read 
and heard. 

Just as bad mistakes have been made in other sciences and 
have retarded their devdopment. In physics men persisted 
in believing that heavy bodies fall faster than light ones; 
in chemistiy they stuck to the idea that there are only four 
elements — earth, air, fire, and water. These notions seemed 
so self-evident that for a long time no one took the trouble 
to put them to actual test. 

In psychology the material is so very accessible that the 
student is slow to realize that training is needed before he 
can observe it properly. Some of the most absurd mistakes 
in psychology examinations occur in answering questions for 
which the student has the material right with him: for 
instance, he has only to wink his eyes to observe after- 
sensations. Casual or haphazard noticing of our own experi- 
CQces is not scientific psychology. Self-observation, as a 
scientific method, means careful and often minute attention 
to the flow of conscious expmenoes; it means also giving 
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exact reports of our observations. Both demand considerable 
training before the results are accurate. If the student has 
carefully performed the practical exercises in the previous 
chapters, he will already have advanced a considerable way 
in the art of self-observation. 

How Conscious Experiences are Formed. — When sensory 
nerve impulses reach the brain centers, they are combined 
and altered in many ways before the motor nerve impulses 
are ready to start a coordinated movement. When we enter 
a shop our eyes are stimulated by many objects which give 
us a great mass of color sensations. These elementary bits 
of sensation are combined at once into vivid perceptions of 
the various objects in the shop; the perceptions start a train 
of thoughts and memories which continue until we decide 
which way to turn and what things to examine and purchase. 

Sensations are merely the bits of material out of which our 
experiences are constructed. The quality fuid intensity of 
the separate sensations depend on the nature of the objects 
which stimulate the receptor organs, and on the nature of 
the receptor organs themselves, far more than on the nervous 
system and its activity. Certain visual sensations are ' red ' 
because red-giving light waves strike the eye and because the 
retina is capable of distinguishing these rays from others. 
Certain sensations are ' loud ' because intense sound waves 
strike the ear and make the ear-drum vibrate vigorously. 
This is true of all sensations. 

But when we examine the experiences built up out of these 
sensation elements the opposite is true. Their composition 
depends far more on nervous processes than on the stimuli. 
The nervous operations which result from the various 
properties of nerve substance,^ are the principal agencies in 
forming our experiences. For instance, conscious attention 
varies with nervous fatigue: fatigue of the nerve substance in 
the brain means inattention; restoration of this substance 
^ These were described in ch. iii; see pp. 44-48. 
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means attention. Memory or revival of old experiences 
varies with the nervous operation of retention. Association 
of ideas depends on nervous conduction. There are impor- 
tant conscious operations, or mentcd processes^ corresponding 
to each of the principal properties of nerve substance (ch. iii). 

Mental Processes: Impression and Suggestion. — The 
two most prominent mental processes are that we are im- 
pressed by objects and events, and that one experience sug* 
gests another. Impression corresponds to nervous excitation 
and suggestion corresponds to nervous conduction. 

Impression means that a sensation or some other expmence 
is aroused. It occurs when the central neurons are excited by 
nerve impulses. You see this book — you get a visual im- 
pression of it. The impression is due to nerve impulses &om 
the eye which excite the visual center in your brain. Anger 
is an experience that arises when nerve impulses from your 
bodily organs and motor organs excite some of your brain 
centers. And similarly for other experiences. 

Suggestion is a form of mental association: one thou^t 
passes over into another. The thought of peaches suggests to 
me the island of Corfu, where I tasted specially deUcious 
peaches. The peach thought and the Corfu thought are 
associated together; that is, the thought of peaches passes 
over into the thought of Corfu. In terms of nervous activity 
what happens is that the nerve impulses pass from one center 
to another, where they assume a different form. 

Revival and Attention. — Revived and aUerdion are two 
other mental processes. Revival or memory corresponds to 
the nervous process of retention. The set or trace left by 
previous nerve impulses in the brain centers makes it possible 
for these centers to be aroused later in the same way; the 
form of the earUer impulse is reproduced because of the trace 
which it leaves behind. Memory images are the conscious 
experiences which arise as a result of this revival; they are 
reproductions of earUer impressions. You remember a cer- 
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taiti birthday party because the brain centers which retain 
traces of that group of experiences have been excited again, 
renewing the experience to a certain extent. 

Attention is related (inversely) to the nervous process of 
fatigue. Some parts of an ^cperience are more vivid than 
others. When you are reading, the printed words are vivid. 
Sounds that occur at the same time are not attended to; — 
the stimuli may be quite intense, but the experiences are not 
vmd. The rubbing of your clothes and other incidental 
stimuli are generally unnoticed. In reading you attend to 
only a few words at a time; the rest of the page is scarcdy 
noticed. All this means that out of the many stimuli which 
occur at any moment, only a few send impulses straa^t 
through to your brain centers without hindrance; the others 
are blocked by resistance due in part to fatigue or exhaustion 
of certain synapses — they are not attended to. The greats 
the fatigue, the greater is the degree of inattention. 

Attention means the focusing of certain impressions. 
Others impressions that occur at the same time are out of 
focus; they are said to be in the margin or fringe of conscious- 
ness. The different degrees of vividness or focusing that 
characterize the several portions of our total experience at 
any given moment depend on variations in the chemical 
conditions of the several neurons concerned. In other 
words, the vividness of an experience depends not so much 
on the strength of the stimulus, as on the condition of our 
brain. Attention is partly involuntary and partly under 
our own control. A very loud sound will force itself upon us 
and drive all else out of the focus; on the other hand a faint 
impression may be brought voluntarily to the focus if it is 
of special interest; the football player sees distinctly certain 
slight movements on the part of his opponents, which give a 
due to the play. 

Composition and Discriminatioa. — The third pair of 
mental processes are composition and discrimination; they 
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correspond to the collection and distribution of nerve im- 
pulses. The composition of sensations into larger experiences 
occurs when the impulses from several distinct nerve paths 
are collected together in a single center. 

There are two diff^ent sorts of mental composition: 
fusion and coUigaiion. In fusion the elementary seosations 
are so merged together that it is difficult to pick them apart. 
The experience is a total consoUdated effect. A ty|Heal case 
of fusion occurs in musical chords. The stimuli for the chord 
C-E-G are three separate tones. When they are all struck 
together, the resulting sensation is a single, compound clang, 
in which the three tones are so fused together that only a 
practiced musician can pick out any one of them from the 
harmony. 

CoUigation is another sort of composition, in which the 
individual components keep their identity. It occurs notably 
in sight. A painting does not appear to be a patchwork of 
separate colors on a canvas; we see it as a single picture, 
r^resenting some definite scene. In colligation it is easy 
to distinguish the different parts; they do not merge, as in 
fusion, but appear side by side, as a pattern or picture. 

Touch impressions generally unite by colligation; taste and 
smell by fusion. Sensations from different senses, due to the 
same object, fuse together. Fried mushrooms are round and 
brown, odorous, sweet, warm, and soft; it is not easy to separ 
rate any one of these sensations from the total effect of 
a ' luscious food/ A crowbar always looks heavy to you if you 
have once tried to lift one. The fusion is so strong that the 
visual and muscle-sense elements stick together even when 
you look at it without lifting it. 

Discrimination occurs when a nerve impulse in the central 
r^on is distributed into two or more different paths. The 
mental process is a separation of two or more elements in a 
given experience. It is the opposite of composition. In 
looking at a person's face we first see it as a single object. 
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By the process of discrimination we pick out the eyes, nose, 
mouth, and other features.^ 

AU our experiences are made up of elementary sensations 
which have been * whipped into shape ' by these mental 
processes. In examining the various sorts of experience ^^e 
shall have to refer constantly to these operations. They are 
brought together in Table V, with the corresponding nervous 
processes. 

Table V. — Fundamental CoNscions Operationb 

Conscious Operation Nervous Operation 

Impression (sensibility) Excitation 

Suggestion (successive association) Conduction 

Revival (memory) Retention 

Attention (vividness, focusing) Fatigue 

Composition (simultaneous association) Collection 

Discrimination Distribution 

Transformation (mental chemistry) Modification 

Kinds of Experience. — Any definite state of mind or con- 
sciousness is called an experience. When we look around the 
room we get a distinct visual impression of the table and 
chairs and floor and walls and various objects about us. This 
composite experience is known as a perception; we perceive 
the world as presented to us by the visual receptors^ and 
nerves. When we are ill at ease or in pain, the experience is 
of a very different sort : it is called & feeling. Our motor senses 
tell us how we move and how our body is placed; this type of 
experience has no familiar name, because it is popularly con- 
fused with voUtion. Psychologists call it a conation. 

Perceptions, feeUngs, and conations are three fundamental 
sorts of experience. In each case the state of mind is made 

^ Besides these six mental processes there is another called transformation 
or mental chemistry. When several impressions combine together the result 
is often quite unlike any of the components, just as the properties of water 
are unlike those of the oxygen and hydrogen whidi compose it. Mental 
transformation depends on the modification of nerve impulses. 

' Sounds are perceived through the auditory receptors. All the external 
senses yield perceptions. 
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up largely of sensations from one of the three great groups of 
senses. Perceptions are composed chiefly of external sen- 
sations; feelings, of systemic sensations; conations, of motor 
sensations. There is another fundamental kind of experi- 
ence called imagery^ which is made up largely of memories 
and other ideas. Memories are revivals of past sensations. 
They are not directly due to present stimuU. When you 
remember the scene at yoiur last Thanksgiving dinner, the 
experience is not a visual impression. The memory is 
aroused by some sensory stimulus, but you do not at this 
present moment see the table and cooked turkey and mince 
pie which gave you the original experience.^ 

Besides these four fundamental types there are several 
important secondary kinds of experiences which are com- 
posed of elements from two or more different soiurces. For 
instance, an emotion is composed of sensations coming from 
both the systemic and motor senses. When we are very 
angry we have very intense organic sensations and very 
intense muscle sensations. The experience of anger is a 
combination of these two elements. The various funda- 
mental and secondary experiences which occur in our mental 
life, and the elements of which they are composed, are shown 

Table VI. — Classes of Expebienceb 

Fundamental 

Experience Dominating Component 

Peroeptioii Ertemal Sensations 

Imagery External Ideas 

Feeling Systemic Sensations 

Conation Motor Sensations 

Second ART 
Experience Dominating Components 

Emotion Systemic and Motor Sensations 

Sentiment Ideas and Systemic Sensations 

Volition Ideas and Motor Sensations 

Thought and Language (Social) Ideas and Motor Sensations 

Ideals Ideas; Systemic and Motor Sensations 

^ Memory is discussed in ch. viiL 
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in Table VI. We shall take them up one by one in the next 
few chapters. 

One thing should be constantly borne in mind when we 
examine our experiences : oiur state of mind at any moment is 
rarely a pure experience of a single sort. When we look at 
the objects around us, our perceptions are always tinged with 
memory or feeling; the paper-weight looks heavy, the razor- 
blade looks painfully sharp. Our feelings are usually ac- 
companied by some external impressions; and so on. But 
every experience is composed largely of a certain tyi)e of 
sensation (or ideas) or else largely of two types. A percep- 
tion is an experience whose prominent elements are external 
sensations; and so of other experiences. In every case certain 
prominent ingredients fix the character of the experience 
state; they are its dominant components. 

Subconscious Experience. — Many nerve imptdses do not 
reach the higher centers in the brain and do not give con- 
scious experiences. Yet these subconscious processes may 
be essential factors in our responses. When you are riding a 
bicycle you are not aware of the static sensations from the 
semicircular canals; but these sensations of balance are occurs 
ring all the time in the center for the static sense. They 
start a constant succession of motor impulses to the muscles 
of the arms and hands, which produce slight movements of 
the handle-bar to right or left; these movements keep you 
balanced and prevent the machine from falling over. How 
you kam to make these adjustive movements need not be 
discussed here.^ The point is that you do make them with- 
out being conscious of the action. 

Sometimes we are confronted with a difficult mathematical 
problem which we cannot solve. After puzzling over it for a 
long time we drop it and go about some other business. 
Then all of a sudden, without any apparent reason, the solu- 
tion of the problem flashes before us when we are tliinlnng of 

^ See ch. zi. 
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something entirely different. The problem seems to have 
been worked out subconsciously. 

A clock strikes when you are reading and you do not 
notice it. A minute or two later you recall that it struck 
four times. 

You meet a man — a perfect stranger — in some gather- 
ing, and at once take a dislike to him. You cannot explain 
this dislike for a long time. Finally you realize that he re- 
minds you strongly of some one you know, whose person- 
ality is distasteful to you. 

You go out for a walk and take a certain path because of 
the interesting scenery it offers. That is, you beUeve this 
to be the reason for your choice. You return disappointed, 
and suddenly become aware that you subconsciously expected 
to encounter a certain attractive damsel on the way. 

Sometimes immediately after waking in the morning I can 
think of nothing but annoying blunders made by members of 
the family or others — perhaps months ago. This faultr 
finding attitude is due to subconscious systemic sensations 
of indigestion, not to anything in the external situation. On 
first waking, the digestive conditions overweigh the objective 
facts, and unwittingly control my thoughts, till I realize the 
reason and see the absurdity of this attitude. 

Instances of subconscious factors in mental life might be 
multiplied indefinitely. Reasoning, memory, emotion, motor 
coordination — all proceed at times subconsciously. Often 
these subconscious attitudes or processes are valuable 
adjuncts to our conscious processes, as in the first example 
given. In other cases they interfere with the normal operar 
tion of our mental life. This is particularly true of impleas- 
ant experiences or thoughts which we are ashamed of and 
wish to ignore. We try to forget them, and we succeed so 
far as our personal consciousness is concerned. But their 
traces may persist in the subconscious framework of our 
being. Th^ crop out in unexpected and annoying ways; 
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sometimes they are betrayed by slips of the tongue, disquiet- 
ing dreams* or inexplicable actions. 

Psychoanalysis. — Attention has recently been called to 
this subconscious phase of mental life by the investigations of 
Sigmund Freud and others who have followed his method of 
investigation. These observers find that if you let your 
thoughts proceed naturally, without repression or guidance, 
frequently you will bring into the field of consciousness some 
subconscious memories or tendencies of whose existence you 
were not aware. 

A certain man has an unconquerable repugnance to the 
contact of fiur. He is unable to explain it. Under e]q>ert 
handling, a train of thought is started, beginning with the 
idea of fur. He is led through quite a succession of memo- 
ries, and finally recalls an incident of early childhood, long 
forgotten, of being attacked by a shaggy dog. 

This method of bringing the subconscious into the fore- 
ground is called psychoanalysis. It has been used with good 
effect by physicians to enable patients to conquer unreason- 
ing fears and obsessions. Psychoanalysis is based on sound 
psychological principles; for oiur mental life depends largely 
on subconscious memory traces and on the attitudes which 
they have developed. It is also a fact that when we dis- 
cover the real origin of a baseless fear we can often over- 
come it. 

We must be cautious, however, in interpreting the results 
obtained by this method. There is danger of carrying our 
conclusions too far, as the followers of Freud have done re- 
peatedly. Three great faults are found in the books which 
treat of subconscious life from this standpoint: 

(1) They conv^ the idea that the subconscious part of our 
being is a very highly organized personaHty. Freudians speak 
as if there were a subconscious person (the ' censor ') inside 
us, who forces us to repress certain thoughts and desires. 
As a matter of f act* the subconscious part of our personality 
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is not nearly so well organized as the conscious. It is rather 
a lot of independent, partly organized attitudes and tenden- 
cies, which enter separately into our life. The ' fear of fur ' 
is one such tendency; the desire to meet a certain attractive 
girl is an entirely separate tendency. Each of these sub- 
conscious motives works independently, not through a gen- 
eral ' subconscious self.' 

(2) There is danger also oi forcing the interpretatioTL, 
Some writers become so fascinated with the notion of sub- 
consciousness that they use it to explain everything. A lady 
says to her physician, " Please do not give me big bills " — 
meaning * big pills.' Inunediately it is assumed that she was 
thinking subconsciously of his high charges. It is more 
likely that the letter ^ b ' in ' big ' was carried over to the 
next word and happened to make sense. Had she said * pig 
pills ' or ' pig bills ' the purely vocal nature of the blunder 
would have been obvious. 

We must be especially careful not to attach importance to 
the symbolic interpretation which psychoanalysts assign to 
dreams and trains of thought. Th^ are usually far-fetched 
or fanciful. In interpreting dreams they say that the sun 
stands symboUcally for the dreamer's father; a woman 
dreamed of is symboUc of his mother or wife. A number 
symbolism has been worked out which is as fantastic as that 
of the fortune-tellers. 

(3) Writers on the subconscious assign too much sexual 
significance to the hidden motives of action. The generative 
processes undoubtedly play a large part in human life — far 
more than we usually recognize. Civilized man has been 
taught to repress his sexual feelings, and the result is to mag- 
nify their importance in our silent thinking. But there are 
other important factors in our subconscious life. Nutrition 
is a powerful motive. The nutritive function dates back to 
the very dawn of life — long before there were two sexes. 
Avoidance of pain and the urge toward general activity are 
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also important motives of conduct. In studying mental life 
we should not be prudish and ignore the sex factor; on the 
other hand we must not be carried away by the zeal of uni- 
form interpretation so far as to attribute every subconscious 
motive to this one source. 

These cautions are needed to-day because the method of 
psychoanalysis has recently received considerable attention 
and has been exaggerated and distorted. The method itself 
is perfectly correct. By its use we can often arrive at a 
knowledge of many factors in our subconscious life which 
without it remain hidden: motives become clear which are 
otherwise incomprehensible. The danger lies merely in 
interpreting the results unscientifically. If the above cau- 
tions are observed there is Uttle danger of misusing psycho- 
analysis.^ 

Varieties of Subconsciousness. — The term subconscious 
experiences may be applied to several different sorts of events 
in mental life. These fall into two classes: Snbliminai con- 
sciousness and subordinate consciousness. 

(1) SuBLnnxAL Experiences: These are due to stimuli 
which are so faint that the result falls below the threshold or 
limit of consciousness; there is no conscious impression at all. 
Or two stimuli may differ so sUghtly that we do not con- 
sciously discriminate between them. 

A laboratory experiment illustrates this. The Jastrow 
cylinders are hollow cylinders of hard rubber with removable 
ends, which can be readily grasped and lifted. [Fig. 51.] 
In this experiment we take two of them and put weights 
inside so that one is slightly heavier than the other, say 150 
and 158 grams. If you lift first one, then the other, they 
seem about the same weight. 

^ An amusing satire on the method is contained in one of the Provinoetown 
Pkys caUed 'Suppressed Desires.' One character dreams of a hen gtepping 
about; the interpreter declares she was subconsciously thinking of a certain 
man nanwd Stephen. ' 
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Now let the subject close his ^es and let the experimenter 
give him one cylinder after the other to lift and cod^him; 
let him judge (or guess) which 
is the heavier. B«pe&t this a 
large number of times, giving 
him the two cylinders now in 
one order, now in the other. If 
the subject w«« m^«ly guess- 
ing, half of his answers would 

be right and half wrong. But ^**- «■ — J^mbow Ctundum 
it is found that in the long run .^-iJ^rit'^^ri^t^ 
the subject wiD give decidedly ^ p«^«« «« th« lUn. sbot » pomad 

' -,. ^ ... ,■'. into ouhcrlindD tin UH<Mnd-ti^ 

more than hfty per cent of right u obuiDsd. wha tte exb u< tenwad 
answers, even though he may "•"-o'lii^look-dMJito- 
bdieve he is on^ guesrang. In other words, the slight diSex- 
ence between the two stimuli, even though it is so small as 
not to be consciously noticed, hot a real e^ed on our experi- 
ences. It influences our judgments to the extent which the 
pat:entage indicates. 

Similar experiments may be made with pairs of lines that 
are nearly equal, or with other pairs <A slightly different 
stimuh. The results indicate the presence of mbHminal d^ 
ments in our eiq)erience8. 

Somewhat the same sort of elements occur in the ' margh- 
nal ' portions of our ordinary experiences. When you look 
attentively at any object the things at the far end of the 
visual field are hazy and almost unnoticed. They may not 
be quite subliminal, yet they do not enter into the general 
picture as conscious factors. Or again, if you are reading, 
the conversation and other noises about you are marginal. 
In sudi cases the second stimulus is not necessarily very 
faint, but the nerve impulses which it starts do not pene- 
trate to the highn centers ezc^t in a faint degree. Theii 
passage is hindea^d by fatigue of the synapses, which is 
equivalent to * inattention.' Consequently the resulting 
sensatjona in the higher, conscious centers are marjpnal. 
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(2) SuBOBDiNATE LEVELS OF Exfebience: H«« the 
sensory impulse does not connect up with our present per- 
sonal experience at all. Its effects are inhibited at the lower 
center. The case of the clock striking without yoiur noticing 
it illustrates this; the original experience did not form part 
of your personal field of consciousness, but it did belong to a 
mibordinaie field of consciousness, as shown by the fact that 
you recalled it afterwards. 

In other cases the experience never gets to oiur personal 
consciousness, and we are incUned to doubt whether the 
effect is not purely ' physiological ' and unconscious. Some 
morning when I am in my laboratory it begins to rain. I 
wonder whether I closed my bedroom window before leaving 
the house. Hard as I try, I cannot recall closing it. On 
returning to the house I find the window closed. I did close 
it, for no one' else has been in the room. Did I close the 
window consciously or not? 

We may treat all such dissociated experiences as ' stLfhoonr 
scious '; that is, they are of the same sort as our conscious 
experiences, except that they are not part of our personal 
conscious life; they are experiences of our lower centers — 
not of the cortically organized self. It is helpful to regard 
even pure reflexes, such as winking, as subconscious. This 
view enables us to bring all experiences and all mental life 
into one general notion.^ 

Hyperesthesia and Anesthesia. — StimuU sometimes have 
a more intensive effect than usual. This is called hyperea- 
thesia. When we are in a high-strung nervous state we can 
hear faint sounds which ordinarily would not be detected; 
the sense of hearing is ' hyperesthetic' Visual hyperesthesia 
occurs frequently. A hypnotized person is able to distinguish 
between blank sheets of paper, which look alike to the ordi- 

' In many text-books the reflexes and instincts are treated as purely 
physiological activity and are not regarded as mental acts. This view is 
admissible, but it limits the field of psychology unduly. 
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nary ^e. Tell him that one sheet is a photograph of X» 
another a picture of Y» a third of Z, and he will pick them 
out correctly after they have been shu£3ed. This abnormal 
discrimination is due to hyperesthesia: the hypnotic subject 
is unusually sensitive t6 differences of terture in the blank 
sheets. Certain persons can distinguish odors much better 
than oth^s. They are hyperesthetic in the sense of smell 
a& compared with the average man. When we are more sen- 
sitive to touch or cold in some special locality of the sldn 
than elsewhere, it is called local hyperesthesia. A high-strung 
person is apt to have hjrperesthesia of all the senses — that 
is, general hyperesthesia. Both local and general hyperes- 
thesia may be induced by stimulants. 

The opposite of this condition is undersensUivity or hypes- 
thesia. It occius especially in fatigue. When the air is 
laden with perfume in the blossom season we notice at first 
the overpowering odor; gradually the odor becomes less vivid 
and at length it may appear very faint indeed. In eating a 
sweet dessert we find that the sweet taste becomes gradually 
less noticeable. The same is true of other senses. These are 
instances of temporary undersensitivity of the receptor. In 
the same way the nerves may be temporarily impaired by 
fatigue of the synapses. 

The limiting case of undersensitivity is anesthesia^ where 
there is no sensation whatever. This occurs when a sensory 
nerve is cut or a receptor destroyed. Anesthesia may also be 
brought about by the action of certain drugs on the receptors. 
Cocaine applied to the sldn deadens the pain sense tempo- 
rarily. We have practical demonstrations of this in the 
dentist's chair. This condition is local anesthesia. The 
numbness of the arm when we lie on it in bed is not a sensar 
tion but the absence of usual sensations; it is local tactile 
anesthesia. Narcotic drugs, which act upon the nerves di- 
rectly, produce general undersensitivity and sometimes gen- 
eral anesthesia. There b general anesthesia in dreamless sleep. 
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Hyperesthesia, normal sensitivity, undersensitivity, and 
anesthesia really form a continuous series containing all the 
various grades of sensitivity. Our degree of consciousness 
and the tone of our experiences depend veiy largely on the 
general condition and chemical changes of oiur body. Si- 
health, bad noiuishment, drugs, impure air, result in unfa- 
vorable physiological conditions of the bodily organs and 
unhealthy chemical products in the tissues. These harm- 
ful influences affect the nervous system and impair its ac- 
tivities, so that the entire aspect of the world may appear 
changed. 

Relation of Sensitivity to Consciousness. — The intensity 
and vividness of our experiences depend on the nervous proc- 
esses in the brain centers. These brain processes are deteiv 
mined by two separate factors: the activity of the receptors 
and sensory nerves, and the conditions of the brain itself. 

Suppose some one knocks on your door. In order to hear 
the sound as the average person hears it, your ear and audi- 
tory n^rve must be in ncmnal condition. You may be deaf 
or hard of hearing; or you may have an unusually keen ear 
or be keyed up. The way you hear the sound depends on 
the condition of the ear and sensory nerves. The difference 
in sensitivity of the receptors is the basis of the series from 
anesthesia to hyperesthesia. 

Now suppose your sense of hearing is normal and the 
auditory impression reaches the c«iter. Ordinarily you hear 
the sound and say " Come in." But you may be busy read- 
ing and not notice the sound. Or you may be drowsy or 
asleep. If you hear the knocking plainly, you are conscious. 
If you are inattentive, the experience is marffinal. If the 
knocking is loud and you do not hear it at the time, its effect 
is subconscums — it is an experience of your lower centers. 
If the sound is very faint, the effect may be subliminal. That 
is, your experience of the knocking depends not only on your 
receptors but on the condition of your brain. This is the 
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basis of the difference between vivid consciousness, marginnl 
consciousness, and subconsciousness. 

Summary. — In the two preceding chapters we examined 
the process of receiving information (sensation) and the 
nature of the sensations in man. This chapter takes up 
the question: '' What happens when the sensory material 
reaches the brain centers? " 

One important result is that we receive (he inffyrvwiion. 
That is, the man in whose brain the nerve impulses are going 
on is conscious and has sensations and various experiences. 
Conscumsness means that the man is alive to his surround- 
ings. 

Still more important is the fact that the sensations do not 
remain detached and unrelated. They are put together into 
djffirvUe experiences. The piecemeal sensations are worked 
into shape by a number of mental processes: impression, 
suggestion, revival, attention, composition, and discrimina- 
tion. As a result of this worldng over we have a number of 
different sorts of experience — perception, memory, etc.— 
which will be discussed in the following chapters. 

In addition to oiur conscious or personal experiences there 
are certain brain effects of which we are not aware. These 
are called sybconsdous experiences. They are either (1) 
nMiminal, that is, too faint to be noticed; or (2) subordituUe, 
that is, they occur on a lower brain level and not in the 
cortex. Our conscious experiences are also subject to changes 
of vividness due to the condition of oiur receptors: hyperee- 
ihesia means a high degree of consciousness; undereensUivity 
(hypesthesia) means a faint degree of experience, the Umit 
being anesthesia^ or entire absence of sensation. 

With practice we can learn to observe oiur own experiences 
and note their characteristics. This method of studying 
mental facts is called self-observation or introspection. 
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PbACTIGAL EXKHCIfOS: 

28. Examine your experience in trying to read when an interesting con- 
versation is going on in the room. Describe the changes of attention 
from one group of impressions to the other, and the marginal elements 
of the experience. 

80. Report your experiences in trying to listen to a lecture when you are 
very sleepy. Note especially any fluctuations of attention, diffusion 
of attention, snatches of anesthesia. 

90. Describe some recent experience in which you have worked out a 
problem subconsciously or performed some rather complex act sub- 
consciously. 

SI. Describe any notable experience of anesthesia or hyperestheda in 
your recent life. 

8S. Examine one of your well-formed habits (e.g., dressing, eating with 
table implements, taking a customary walk); what factors seem to be 
(1) conscious, (2) subconscious, (3) absolutely unconscious? 

Referbnces: 
On attention: W. B. Pillsbury, Attention, 
On subconsciousness: M. Prince, The Unconscious, 
On psychoanalysis: S. Freud, Psychopathology qf Every day Life. 



CHAPTER Vn 

PERCEPTION 

Nature of Perception. — Perceptions are experiences due to 
direct impressions from the external senses. This is slightly 
narrower than the ordinary use of the term. It is all right in 
offhand conversation to speak of ' perceiving a pain ' or 
' perceiving the truth.' But when we study mental states 
systematically, it is important to call different sorts of experi- 
ences by different names: We percewe what is outside the 
body, we feel what takes place within the body, and we 
believe the truth of propositions. 

Perception is the grouping together of various external 
sensations^ into a single, united experience. Your percep- 
tion of this book involves putting together a large number of 
sensations obtained through your eye and optic nerve. Each 
letter on the page stimulates your retina at some point and 
starts a nerve impulse along some of the optic nerve fibers 
toward your brain. Hundreds of these impulses reach the 
visual center at the same time and give separate sensations. 
In the center the separate impulses are brought together by 
the nervous process of collection, and the complex impulse 
which ensues arouses a complex experience of the whole 
printed page. The combining process is called perception; 
the experience is a perception. 

Our perceptions correspond very closely to the objects 
which cause them. If your eyesight is good, the shape and 
markings of the perceived book are very similar to the shape 
and markings of the real book which Ues beyond yoiur eyes 

' An 'external sensation' is a sensation coming from one of the 'external 
senses,' such as sight (see Table I, p. 58).* The stimulus is outside our body. 
The expression external eensation is short for externally etimulated seneatUm, 
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and furnishes the visual stimuli. This is true also of per- 
ception by touch. We perceive the roughness of sandpaper 
or of a gravel walk. Our experiences resemble the situation 
in the world outside our body. 

The correspondence between perception and reality is not 
always perfect. We often have illusions in perception* — 
that is» things do not always appear as they really are. Some 
of these illusions are very striking. In Fig. 52 we see per- 
fectly clearly the entire outline 
of the letters; we see lines where 
there are no lines at all. 

The lack of complete harmony 
between the perception and the 
Fig. 52.-- FiLLED-iN thing perceived is not remark- 

^^'"'"'^^ able when we consider the chain 

Hold the book at a distance and the m • i j i« i ^ 
outline of the letters appears complete. ©I prOCCSSCS mVOlVCd light 

Sti^^ "°** *"* "^'^^ " ^" waves, retinal activity, nerve 

impulses, central collection, and 
other operations. It is like transmitting a telegram. You 
write out the message in pencil, the telegrapher clicks it off, 
the receiving operator hears a succession of dots and dashes 
and typewrites the words in Roman letters. It is really 
surprising that more mistakes do not occur in perception. 
The exactness with which our experiences correspond to 
reality is evidence of the high precision of our receptors and 
nervous system. 

Often our perceptions are more like the real object than the 
sensations which compose the experience would lead us to 
expect. For instance, if we tilt a book at an angle (like the 
book shown in Fig. 56 ^) the four comers still appear as 
rectangles, though the sensations taken by themselves would 
make the page look diamond-shaped. The reason why the 
comers look rectangular is that our perceptions include not 
merely sensations but memories of other books we have seen 

»P. 161. 
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Fio. 65. — Illusion of tbm 
Cbosses 



and handled in the past. These memory elements combine 
with the present sensations, and since all books are made with 
square comers the resulting per- 
ception takes that form. This 
tendency to interpret according 
to past experience is so strong 
that in Fig. 5S the rectangular 
cross-lines look tilted, and the 
tilted lines look rectangular. 

There are certain errors in 
perception due to defects of the 
receptors. If you are astig- 
matic, everything looks some- 
what distorted; if you are near- 
sighted, objects at a distance 

are blurred. You are quite The octangular ««..lme. either look 
aware in such cases that your ©bUque or ieem to awing into the paper; 
.. , « ., Tk . .1 the oblique cr(M»*Iines look rectangular. 

perception is faulty. But there 

are also errors in perception which one does not appreciate. 
Certain objects are colored with ultrarviolet or infra-red 
light; we cannot see these colors because the retina does not 
receive such rays. Ordinarily we see nothing of what is 
going on inside our own body; but the X-ray penetrates 
the tissues, and if our eyes were sensitive to the X-ray, we 
could see through a human body almost as readily as 
through a glass window. There are sounds in the world 
about us which perhaps an insect can perceive plainly, but 
which man cannot hear. The dog's perception of his master 
by smell is incomprehensible to the human nose. We do 
not perceive the earth's magnetic current directly at all. 

It follows that dur perceptions of the world about us are 
not exactly like the real world. We are hmited to material 
that our receptors can take in. So far as we can perceive, 
we generally perceive things in their real relations ; we inter- 
pret our sensations truly, except for certain illusions based on 
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habit. The piecing together and interpretation of sensations 
is due to the mental processes of composition, attention, etc. 
(ch. vi). It takes place €^ter the nerve impulses have 
reached the brain centers. 

There are quite a nimiber of different ways of worldng over 
the sensory material in perception. We shall discuss them in 
the following order: 

Discrimiiiatioii 
Peroeption of surfaces 
Peroeption of depth 
Perception of objects 
Perception of time and events 

a. Discrimination ; Weber's Law. — Discrinunation of two 
things does not always mean that we consciously perceive 
their difference. A very small difference between two sensa- 
tions may lead to subconscious discrimination. When we 
compare two lifted cylinders that are nearly equal in weight 
there is some discrimination, as shown by the fact that con- 
siderably more than half our judgments are correct, though 
they seem mere guesses.' Our automatic balancing move- 
ments when we ride a bicycle are based on subconscious dis- 
crimination. 

Conscious discrimination occurs when the nerve impulses 
reach the higher brain centers in the cortex. We perceive a 
difference of quality or intensity between two sensations 
when the two sensory impulses are brought together in a 
perception center of the brain, and the central impulse b dis- 
tributed on the basis of this difference. Suppose you lift 
two cylinders which are noticeably different in weight. The 
two sensations are different, and this difference starts a motor 
impulse in the proper channel, so that you point to the 
heavier, or say, " the first is heavier," or respond in some 
other discriminative way. You react discriminatively be- 
cause you have arranged to do so beforehand, and because 

^ See ch. vi, p. 187. 
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the motor paths from the brain centers are prepared to send 
the impulses down to the motor organs. But whether you 
will point to the first or to the second cylinder is deter- 
mined by the difference between the two sensations and by 
the central process of discrimination. 

Considerable work has been done in the psychological 
laboratory on the perception of very small differences. 
There is no special problem in distinguishing large differences : 
when a thick cloud passes over the sun, we notice the darken- 
ing effect at once. But if we are reading in the late afternoon 
it often happens that we do not notice the growing dusk till 
suddenly the strain of reading brings us to a realization that 
the Ught has greatly diminished. 

How much difference must there be between two things in 
order that we may be able to consciously distinguish them? 
This is an important problem in psychology, since it deter- 
mines the number of different impressions we are capable of 
experiencing. In the laboratory this is investigated by 
taking two stimuli of the same sort and Varying the inten- 
sity of one (the other remaining constant) till we no longer 
observe any difference between the two. Or, starting with the 
two alike, we gradually vary the intensity of one till it is just 
observably different from the other. This can readily be done 
with any of the external senses; we can compare the bright- 
ness of two lights, the loudness of noises, the intensity of 
tastes and odors, the heaviness of pressure or lifting.' 

Experimental investigations show that the intensity of a 
stimulus must be increased by a certain proportion of itself 
in order to give a just observably different sensation. For 
example, whatever the intensity of a hght, it must be in- 
creased by l/lOO of itself to appear brighter; pressure on the 
skin (without lifting) must be increased by l/20 to be dis- 
tinguished; a lifted weight must be l/40 heavier in order to 
be noticeably heavier. This law of discrimination was first 

^ The muscle Bense belongs among the external senses in this respect 
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formulated by E. H. Weber in 18S4, on the basis of his own 
experiments, and is called Weber's Law, Weber's Law may 
be stated in a simple form: Satsaiiom increase in ariikmelical 
progression as the stimuli increase in getmutrical progression. 
Weber's Law as applied to sound intensity is represented 
by the curve shown in Fig. 54. Here the fraction of increase 
isl/S. For pressure and bright- 
ness the curve is of the same 
form> but it is much flatty: 
each step requires less increase 
in these senses tJuin in hearing. 
When two stimuli are nearly 
alike our discrimination is often 
influenced by inattention, dis- 
tracting stimuli, and other fac- 
tors; so that a large number of 
experiments are needed to de- 
termine the fraction of increase 
exactly. But the fundamental 
principle can easily be verified. 
Compare the difference of 
X brightness in a darkroom lighted 

first with one candle, then with 
two; now compare daylight. 
Pom at tfae cam lor iMBBriiy o( with delight increased by 

Rand; the W*bM fmrtion ig 1/8. Juit ,, x_ .r j _i 

ebKnmble ionuHi o[ nnution m in- OUC Candle. lU the darkrOOm 

*"'^p^fn^^sf'^^ ^JjJ^nJ comparison the difference ^)- 
pears very great, in the daylight 
it is not noticeable. The differ- 
ence between 3 oz. and 4 oz. is 

veiy noticeable, while the difference between 4 lb. and 4 lb. 

1 oz. is imperceptible. It is alwt^s the TeUUiee difference — 

not the absolute difference — that we distinguish. 
The fraction of least observable diffa«nce is called the 

W^ter Constant. The constant for various senses is shown 
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in Table Vn. Weber's Law holds to some extent for dis- 
crimination of duration and size as well as intensity. It does 
not hold for least observable differences in qualities, such as 
color hues and auditory tones. 

Table VU. — Values of the Webeb Constant 



Sensation 


L.PJ), Inienjiiy 


Individual range 


Visual (light) 


0.01 

O.ssi 

0.15 

0.25 

0.25 

0.05 

0.0S6 

0.0S6 

0.025 


0.015 to 005 


Auditory (noise) 

" (tones) 

Olfactory 


0.20 to 0.125 
O.SS toO.25 


Gustatory 


0.33 to 0.25 


Tactile 


0.10 to 0.033 


Warmth 




Cold 




Kin«stheti<* 


0.05 to 0.013 







Each fraction denotaa the jfroportUm qf the original §Hmvhu which must be added to it in 
order that the aensation may be Just noticeably greater. 

b. Perception of Suxf aces. — The perception of apace rela- 
tions includes two very different processes. One b perception 
of the nis^ arid ^Aap^ of objects that we see or touch. Theother 
is the perception of distance of objects from our body. The 
former is called surface perception, the other is depth per- 
ception. 

Surface perception b much the simpler process. Objects 
which we see, stimulate a great number of rods and cones in 
the retina, and the things which touch our skin stimulate 
many different touch receptors. When the separate visual 
(or tactile) impressions from all parts of the object are com- 
bined together in the brarn centers we get a perception of 
something spread out before us. The question is, how we 
come to perceive the various parts of any object in the same 
relations to one auoth^ that they really bear. This really 
involves three distinct problems. Take, for instance, toudi 
perception [Fig. 55]: 
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(1) How do we <Iiffiii^tiMft tn^o points A and B on the skin at all? Yfhydo 
they not fuse, like sounds? 

(2) How do we perceive that a ^ven point A on the skin is farther distant 
from C than from B? 

(8) How do we perceive that C and X are in differeiU directiofu from A? 



The same three questions come up m visual perception: 
How do we distinguish different points, perceive their dia^ 
tance apartf and appreciate dirediont Sight and touch are 
the two chief sources of surface perception. 

(1) First as to discrimination of different points. This is 
due to slight differences in the receptors themselves. Each 

rod and cone in the retina, each 
touch corpuscle in the skin, 
is slightly different from every 
other and gives slightly differ- 
ent sensations. These slight 
differences are local signs (that 
is, indications of locality) which 
enable us to distinguish one 
point from another. We can 
think of them as the ' personal 
touch ' which each receptor 
gives to its stimuli, just as the 
timbre of each man's voice has 
its own individuality, which 
enables us to recognize who it 
is that is talking regardless of 
what he is saying. 

(i) The second question is 
how we come to perceive cor- 
rectly the size of objects' and 
their distance apart. Two fac- 
tors assist us in getting our clue 
to surface distances, (i) When objects move over the body or 
before the eye, or the skin or eye is moved over stationaiy 




Fig. 55. — Space Pbbceftion 
IN Touch 

Arrows indicate direction in which 
stimnlua movei over the akin. (See dit- 
cuidoB in text.) 
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objects, any given point on the object stimulates a number 
of receptors in regular order. On the skin the points ABC... 
K L [Fig. 55] are stimulated in succession, or else some other 
series A W X Y Z L. We never get the sensations in a 




-^. 



........:r.>v,.^^^ 




Dlpcdfion df 6m movemilt 

Fig. 56. — Visual Spagb Pebception 

Dotted lines show paths of light wayes from a poiot P on the book-oover toward the ejf% 
first spreading out, then brought together by the lens and focused at A on the retina. When 
the eye moves oounter-dockwise (in direction of lower arrow), the picture of P on the retina 
moves clockwise (left-hand arrow) from A to B, C, D. (See cUscussion in text) 

random, jumbly order, A K B L C. The same is true in 
sight. The eye moves regularly; any given point (say, the 
lett^ P in Fig. 56) stimulates the rods and cones of the retina 
in some regular order, such as A B C D, never in random 
order. 

This means that any given point K on the skin or D on 
the retina, which is situated far from the starting-point A, is 
not stimulated by a given object immediately after A, but 
only after a number of other points have been stimulated. 
The same series ABCKorABCD occurs over and over 
again, and this enables us to appreciate that B and C are 
nearer A than are any of the points which are stimulated 
afterwards. 

(ii) The muscle sense aids greatly in building up our per- 
ception of size. When we move the hand or the ^e we get 
muscle sensations. If the movement is quick, the muscle 
sensations are more intense; the unusual muscular exertion 
informs us that the starting and stopping points are farther 
distant than the mere time would indicate. If the move- 
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ment is very alow, the musde sensations are faint and the 
distance is percdved to be smaD. 

Our pot^ption of the length of a line or the dze of an 
object, then, is due to these two factors: (i) ihe orderly stu)- 
cession of points on the skin or retina, with thdr distinguish- 
ing local signs, and (ii) the intensity of the musde sensations 
which accompany the movements of our limbs or eyes. 

(S) Finally the question arises, how we come to appreciate 
difference in direction. Muscle sensations furnish the chief 
information regarding the direction of lines and their curva- 
ture, which is an important el ment in surface perception. 
In Fig. 55 the points C and X are equally distant from A. 
But the hand moves differently in the two cases, so that the 
muscle sensations when we move from A to C are diff^^nt 
from the muscle sensations which accompany a movement 
from A to X. 

In sight this factor is even more evident. When we turn 
the eyes upward the superior muscles do most of the con- 
tracting; when we turn them toward the right it is one of 
the horizontal muscles of each eye. The muscle sensations 
in the two cases are different, and this difference of sensation 
enables us to distinguish the direction of the two movements 
readily. For diagonal movements one horizontal and one 
vertical muscle come into play; we perceive the direction 
according to the proportion of sensation from each muscle. 

To sum up, surface perception includes three independent 
mental acts: (1) We distinguish between different points and 
parts of objects by means of local signs. (2) We perceive 
their distance apart by means of the orderly succession of local 
signs and by the varying intensity of the accompanying mtisde 
sensations. (S) We appreciate differences of direction by 
means of the different muscle sensations which accompany 
movements of the eye, hand, or other members. When we 
look at things or touch them, we get these clues in addition 
to the touch and visual sensations. They give us information 
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which enables us to perceive objects as spread out in space 
before us. 

c. YvBual Depth (Projection and Perspective). — The dis- 
tant senses give us information about things that are more 
or less distant from the body. The stimuli come in contact 
with the receptors, but the objects themselves do not. 
When we see and smell a rose» stimuli from the rose affect 
our visual and olfactory receptors; but the rose remains out 
there on the stalk, some distance off. In such cases we per- 
ceive the object " where it is " — the rose does not seem to be 
in contact with our eyes or inside our nostrils. 

How is it that we see the rose projected out at a distance 
from the eye, although our sensations are due to stimidi on 
the retina? Perception of depth (that is, distance straight 
away from the ^e toward the horizon) is not due to local 
signs; for the stimuli from all distances in the same line from 
the eye strike the same point on the retina and bear the same 
local sign. The same is true of hearing and smell. 

Sight is far more developed in its space relations than the 
other senses. We are able to distinguish very accurately the 
distance of objects from the eye. We see a statue ' in per- 
spective ' — that is, the perception rounds out toward us in 
curves hke the real statue. What factors in the sensation 
enable us to project our visual perceptions in this way? 

Depth perception in sight is due to a combination of cer- 
tain non-visual information with the visual sensations, just 
as surface pot^ption is due to the combination of local signs 
and muscle sensations with the sensations of sight. Some of 
the clues for perceiving depth accompany the visual sensa- 
tions from each eye separately; we get them as readily when 
one eye is closed. Other clues are due to the two eyes work- 
ing together. There are six uniocularf and two binoculaT 
factors. 

(1) AccoBfMODATiON Senbationb: The lens of the ^e 
bulges out when we look at objects dose by » and flattens when 
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we look at distant objects.' Muscle sensations accompany 
these changes of the accommodation muscle; the sensations 
vaiy with the amount of muscular contraction. These 
accommodation aensations are an important clue for percep- 
tion of depth or distance away from the ^e. When we focus 
the eye for a given distance we get a certain muscle sensation 
which tells us how far off we are focusing. 

Accommodation sensations assist us only in determining a 
limited range of depth distances. The lens of the normal 
hmnan eye is completely relaxed when we focus for about 6 
to 10 meters (20 to 33 feet). There is also a near-by limit, 
normally about 10 cm. (4 inches); we cannot squeeze the 
lens sufficiently to get a clear picture of nearer objects. 
Within these limits the changes of acconmiodation sensations 
furnish clues which enable us to perceive rather exactly the 
depth of objects. For perception of greater distances other 
factors are needed. 

(i) Distinctness: Owing to the dust in the atmosphere, 
objects at a distance are not so distinct as those near by. 
Objects seem close to us if their outlines are sharp and their 
details are clearly marked off; they appear farther off as the 
outlines and details grow more vague. Distinctness is an 
important clue for depth perception, but it often gives mis- 
leading information. We misinterpret distances when the 
atmosphere is unusually clear or unusually dense. In Colo- 
rado mountains thirty or forty miles away seem only a half- 
hour walk. On a misty day objects look larger and farther 
away than they really are. These mistakes of perception are 
called illusions. 

(3) Shading: When light strikes the human face from the 
right, the nose casts a shadow on the left cheek, the mouth is 
in shadow, etc. Shading is a clue to the different distance of 
various parts of an object from the observer. This factor 

^ Stand close to some one, at his sidcr and observe the changes as he looks 
near by and far away. 
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gives the finest of all depth distinctions. It enables us to see 
objects in perspective and in relief. So powerful is its in- 
fluence that we tend to interpret the flat surface of a painting 
or photograph in terms of depth. Some objects in the pic- 
ture stand out and others recede back from the canvas or 
paper. In the theater, we perceive a cottage in the back- 
ground at least two or three miles away, though we know 
perfectly well that it is really painted on a stage curtain. 
The illusion is irresistible if the curtain is seen through a glass 
window; the glass makes the imperfections of the painted 
curtain less apparent. 

(4) Superposition: If two objects he in the same straight 
line, the nearer one will hide part of the farther one. When 
we see the outline of a house broken by a tree, the house 
looks farther away than the tree. This effect, called super' 
position, is of great use in perceiving the relative distance of 
different objects from us. The illusion of perspective in 
photographs and paintings depends largely on this factor. 

(5) Size and Shape of Familiar Objects: Many of the 
familiar creatures and objects around us are of a * standard 
size,' with only sUght variations. Grown-up human beings 
vaiy in height only a few inches from the average. When we 
see a man, the size of the impression on our retina is a clue to 
his distance. If the retinal picture is small the man looks 
far away, if it is large he looks near by. Houses differ 
considerably in size, but the windows and the height of 
the stories are fairly uniform; we appreciate the distance 
of a house by means of this factor. And so of any familiar 
thing. 

This factor may give rise to illusions. A miniature house 
on the stage is perceived as a full-sized house in the distance. 

The shape of a familiar object also gives us a clue to its 
portion. Book covers are usually rectangular; when we see 
a book lying before us whose cover has two acute and two 
obtuse angles we project one of the acute comers farther 
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away from us than the other. [Fig. 56.] In paintings and 
pictures the perspective effect is enhanced by this factor. 

(6) Relative Motion: When we look out of the window 
of a moving train, objects near at hand pass by much more 
rapidly than distant objects. If we are standing still and 
move the head to right and left the same thing happens. In 
either case we get a clue of the distance of various objects 
from their relative rate of motion across the field of vision. 
For one-eyed persons this is the most important factor in 
giving perspective to the landscape. 

(7) Convergence: Focusing the two ^es upon a single 
point is called convergence. When we look first at an object 
some distance off and then at a nearer object in the same 
direction, the eyes do not turn both together, as in ordinary 
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Fig. 57. — Convebgencb of the Etss 



When the ejres are fixed on a dutant point F both pupik are slightly eoiuergtd 
toward the noee, as shown in the upper figure. When we look from F to a point 
N near by in the same direction, both eyes turn in toward the nose (converge 
more), as shown in tlie lower figure. 

movements. Either one eye remains fixed and the other 
turns slightly inward (toward the nose); or else both turn 
inward — they converge. [Fig. 57.] Since the eye move- 
ments in convergence are different from ordinary eye move- 
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ments, the accompanying muscle sensations are different. 
They give us a clue as to the distance from us of the point 
upon which the eyes are converged. This factor supplements 
the various uniocular indications described above; but its 
value is limited to distances of not more than one hundred 
feet; beyond this there is practically no change in the angle 
of convergence. 

(8) Binocular Differences: If you hold a piece of card- 
board between the two eyes with one edge toward you, the 
left eye sees only one side of the cardboard while the right 
^e sees the other; your two visual fields are different. If 
you hold a ball near the eyes» the right eye sees a httle farther 
around it to the right than the left eye. Any rounded object 
which is near your body presents a shghtly different picture 
to the two eyes. These two different pictures do not dash 
as one would think; they combine into a single definite per- 
ception, so that the object ' stands out in relief.' It looks 
rounded out and solid. 

The combination of binocular pictures may be studied by 
means of the stereoscope. [Fig. 58.] In the holder of the 
stereoscope, several inches from the eyes, is placed a card with 
two pictures. The pictures are nearly alike, but not quite; 
the left picture is the way a solid object or scene would look 
to the left eye if it were some distance off — the right is the 
scene as it would appear to the right eye. By means of 
prism lenses the two pictures are brought together in the 
middle of the field of vision. One is seen by the right eye 
and the other by the left, but we see only a single picture. 
Examine a pair of stereoscopic photographs without the 
instrument and notice how different some of the details are. 
Yet when the two are combined in a stereoscope they give 
one distinct picture, just as we would see a similar scene with 
the two eyes in real life. 

How these Clues are Used. — Of the various sorts of dues 
that enable us to see at a distance, only one (binocular differ- 
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ence) is really a visual sensation. Some of the clues are 
muscle sensations that occur at the same time as the visual 
sensations and combine with them; and some are not even 
sensations, — th^ are memonet of ptut amuatiom. The uze 
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of familiar objects ia a memory of many former perceptions 
of these objects. When we percave a tilted book as having 
right-angled coroera, the experience involves previoiu pei^ 
ceptions of books in maoy tilted positions. The memory 
clues and muscle-sense clues are combined with the visual 
sensations derived from the objects and the totaJ effect is a 
perception <rf things at a distance. The scene is projected. 
It would be wrong to say that we first see things flat and 
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then correct this impression. The projective process is 
immediate — it is not an inference. We perceive the size and 
tilt and depth of things at once. This b proved by experi- 
ments with instantaneous or very short exposures.^ 

It is difficult to understand how we come to have one single 
perception, and not two, when each of the eyes has a retinal 
picture of the entire field. This is partly explained by the 
course of the optic nerve. At the optic chiasm [Fig. 27^] the 
fibers from the inner (nasal) half of each retina cross to the 
opposite side of the brain; those from the outer half do not. 
The fibers from the left half of each retina go to the left side 
of the brain, those from the right half go to the right side; 
so that two similar stimuli from corresponding points in the 
two retinas arrive at neighboring points in the visual center 
of the brain at the same time. Just how these pairs of cor- 
responding central points are connected is not known. It is 
a case of fusion, and is similar to the fusion of identical sound 
impressions from the two ears. 

It is also puzzling to understand how we see objects '* off 
at a distance " when the perception process actually takes 
place in the brain. This much can be said about it: Pro- 
jection is one of many ways in which the raw material of 
experience is worked over and transformed. A ' projected 
out ' quality is added to the various sensations that enter 
into our experience of distant objects, just as a ' spread-out ' 
quality is added to the experience of visual surface. Our 
projection of visual experiences means only that we project 
most of these visual pictures beyond the visual picture of our 
own body 9 which forms part of our visual world. 

Projection in Other Senses. — Depth perception and pro- 
jection occur to a considerable extent in smell and hearing. 
Odors are perceived not in our nostrils but in the rose or 

^ Accommodation and convergence require time; these factors would not 
occur in instantaneous exposures. 

«p.ee. 
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oth^ outside object which is the real source of the stimulus. 
Sounds are localized outside the head, often at a considerable 
distance. 

The actual distance of odorous objects or sounds is not 
perceived so precisely as in sight. If we possess the sense 
of sight we usually project odors into the objects that we see 
and measure the distance of the source visually. The pro- 
jection of sounds is assisted by training. Certain sounds 
are ordinarily limited to a certain range of intensity. If 
they are softer or louder than usual, we localize them far off 
or near by. 

The cutaneous senses (warmth, cold, touch) furnish a few 
independent indications of depth and projection. If we hold 
our hands near a hot stove we locate the sensation of warmth 
outside the body toward the stove. Cold is similarly pro- 
jected when we hold our hand near a cake of ice. Ordinarily 
our ^es are open and there is visual projection also. But 
even with closed eyes some temperature projection takes 
place. In touch, which is well developed for surface percep- 
tion, there is only slight projection. 

Projection in touch usually occurs when a rigid object con- 
nects the source of stimulation with our touch receptors. 
When we write with a pen we feel the point of the pen touch- 
ing the paper. When we cut with scissors the touch sensar 
tion is projected to the place where the cutting occurs. When 
we walk we feel the soles of our shoes pressing on the ground, 
and in using a cane we feel the tip of the cane where it touches 
the pavement. Most singular of all, when we dig with a 
spade we feel the impact of the spade underground when it 
strikes a stone.' 

All this indicates that we have a general tendency in per- 
ception to project a sensation as far out from the body toward 
the source a^ the data warrant. Even our systemic sensar 
tions are projected from the brain centers to their source in 

^ In these illustrations the wcvrd 'feel' means to 'have a perception.' 
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the receptors within the body; muscle sensations of effort 
are often projected into objects, so that we are apt to endow 
inanimate things (such as the wind) with muscular power 
and strength. 

The space perception of the blind is quite different from 
that of normal men. Blind persons perceive lines and sur- 
faces just as we do, except that they do not discriminate 
nearly so finely. But (1) they perceive all sides of a solid at 
once — the back as well as the front; and (2) they do not 
p«x;eive objects in perspective. 

A blind man perceives the shape of a ball by putting his 
hands around it; his perception includes every part of the 
spherical surface with equal vividness. To us, the farther 
side is hidden and does not enter into the perception except 
through memory images or touch, so that usually we perceive 
only half the ball at a time. And so of objects generally; 
the bUnd perceive them all around at the same time; ordi- 
narily we do not. It is not easy for us to picture what this 
means, because our space perception is so largely visual. 
But if you close your eyes and examine objects by touch, you 
can appreciate the blind man's kind of perception somewhat 
better; when you handle a book or a ball you get as clear an 
impression of the far side as of the side nearest you. 

On the other hand, a blind person has no idea how anyone 
can get perceptions of near and remote objects all at once. 
Accommodation, shading, convergence, mean nothing to him. 
To the blind, perception is largely an exploring process, 
which takes time. 

d. Perception of Objects. — When a whole group of stimuli 
affect our receptors at once, some of the resulting sensations 
enter into the perception more clearly and vividly than others. 
Usually there is a ' focus of attention ' comprising certain 
elements that are especially clear; other parts of the percep- 
tion are fairly vivid, while others are indistinct or quite un- 
noticed. This unevenness in the perception is partly due to 
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differences in the intensity of the stimuli. A loud sound 
usually occupies the focus of attention, while very faint 
sounds which accompany it pass unnoticed. A brightrcolored 
pattern stands out prominent, while the dimmer background 
is scarcely observed at all. 

There are also differences of vividness in our perceptions 
which do not depend on the intensity of stimulation. When 
we look at a human face we do not observe each individual 
feature distinctly. Usually the ^es, nose, and mouth are 
most prominent, the ears and chin and the arrangement of 
hair are noticed somewhat, while the curves and shading of 
the cheeks may escape notice altogether. These differences 
are due to attention and inattention — that is, to the focus- 
ing of certain nerve impulses and inhibition of others at the 
brain centers, where sensations are combined into percep- 
tions. The focusing process enables us to perceive objects 
as units. The human face is seen as ' a face,' not as a mass of 
separate features. In looking about the room you perceive a 
number of objects — chairs, tables, books, etc. — each one of 
which is focused as a distinct thing, with its individual fea- 
tures more or less merged in the total perception. 

The visual perception of objects is strengthened by im- 
pressions from other senses. Usually objects about us stimu- 
late several Senses at once. An orange may affect the eyes, 
the skin, the muscles, the nostrils, and the taste receptors. 
We see, touch (or ' palp ')> heft, smell, and taste the orange, 
all at the same time. The various sensations combine into 
one single perception — a perception of the orange with its 
many characteristics. This is object perception in its most 
developed form. 

Even when some of the characteristic sensations are lack- 
ing we supply them through memory elements. In looking at 
an orange we get an impression of its taste and heaviness. 
An iron crowbar ' looks heavy '; fin aluminium dish ' looks 
light.' All our perceptions of objects in adult life are tinged 
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with such memory elements, due to many past experi-^ 
ences»* 

The practical importance of the non-visual elements in per- 
ception is greater than we are apt to realize. We only 
appreciate this when some of these elements are missing. In 
certain abnormal mental conditions the muscle sensations are 
cut off; the patient does not feel the resistance of objects that 
he lifts or pushes. Nothing seems to have weight. In such 
cases the patient declares that the things he sees do not ' look 
real.' The whole world about him seems an illusion, because 
his object perception is incomplete: the muscular sensation of 
resistance is absent. 

The way in which habit influences our perception of things 
is brought out if we look at the landscape with the head upside 
down. The horizon seems much farther off; the sky coloring 
near the horizon is more vivid. In a wrong-side printing of a 
photograph the right-and-left reversal of buildings or animals 
does not look strange because we are accustomed to see build- 
ings and animals turned either way. But if printed letters 
(especially handwriting) are reversed, they look very strange. 
The script in Fig. 76 ^ is almost impossible to decipher unless 
you look at it in a mirror. This is because words are always 
written in a left-to-right direction — never from right to left. 
The reversal of white and black also plays havoc with per- 
ception — it makes a familiar face quite unrecognizable. 
[Kg. 59.] 

A special problem in connection with object perception is 
the number of objects that can be perceived distinctly at once; 
not the total number of details noticed at one time (which may 
be indefinitely great), but the number of trimd groups which 
are marked off as separate objects. This is called the span of 
attention. Experimental investigations indicate that the span 
depends upon several factors. It is increased by voluntary 

^ In perceiving Fig. 52 (p. 144) certain visual memories are added. , 
•P. «90. 
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attention and diminiahed by fatigue. Under ordinary con- 

ditiona from six to eight objects are clearly distinguished 

simultaneously. The number 

may be increased with practice 

to about fifteen. 

Objects and Space. — Tlie 

space relations of our several 

senses coincide. We feel (pa^) 

our hand in the same place as 

that in irtiich we see it. The 

taste, touch, and warmth of the 

steak we are chewing are all 
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(ftcFMutiDD will mppnr ■Dd Uhr spaces for sight, touch, and oth^ 
SS?'SiS'?K:UrSrfl°" ^^tlom. This i» brought out 
strikingly when the normal rdap 
tionship of the senses is disturbed. If you look at your 
hand through a reversing lens you feel the fingers in a dif- 
ferent place from where you see them. In using a micro- 
scope you push the slide in one direction to move the visual 
field in the opposite direction. 

The oldest recorded contribution to experimental psychol- 
ogy, Aristotle's experiment, illustrates this. Aristotle noted 
that if the middle fingers are crossed and a stick or marble is 
placed between them (the eyes being closed), the object 
^>pears double. This is because in ordinary experience the 
far sides of these two fingers lie some distance apurt and are 
never touched by the same object. 

Our integration of the dues from various senses into a 
perception of one general ' space ' is the result of habit. 
Ilia can readily be verified. When we become accustomed 
to using the microscope the direction of the slide's motion as 
we Bee it, tallies with our sensation ctf muscular pull. One 
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who wears neaivsi^t glasses has no difficulty in touching 
objects in the exact place where he sees them, though when 
he first wore glasses everything appeared slightly displaced. 
That we can learn to combine properly our various space 
perceptions even under most exceptional conditions, is proved 
by Stratton's experiment. 

Stratton wore a large reversing lens continuously for seven 
days, removing the apparatus only at night, when his ^es 
were kept bandaged. Seen through this lens the whole fidd 
of vision was turned completely around, like the picture on 
a camera plate. With respect to touch and muscle sense 
his left hand was seen at the ri^t side, his feet were above his 
head, the lintel of a door was where the threshold ought to be. 
At the end of the week he found that the space relations were 
almost completely reintegrated to meet the new conditions. 
He reached for things where he saw them and manipulated 
implements properly. He felt his hands, feet, and body in 
the same place and in the same relations as their visual pic- 
tures. Only the position of the head, which had not been 
seen during the experiment, tended to remain in its old 
relations — its localization was confused and vacillating. 

e. Perception of Time and Events. — Most stimuli persist 
for some time, and the sensations which they produce persist 
too. When you are looking at an object and it moves or disap* 
pears or changes, the nerve impulses in the brain centers do 
not immediately cease or alter all at once. There is usually a 
certain period during which the old perception is fading away 
and the new perception is beginning. In other words, suc- 
cessive perceptions dovetail together; we perceive at one and 
the same instant both the incoming and the outgoing events. 
The ' now ' of perception is not the same as the physicist's 
idea of ' the present.' It is not a thin knife-edge separating 
the past from the future, but a faiiHsized period of time. 
The percepitud preaent, ss it is called,' may cover as much as 

^ It ii also called the * specious present.' 
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six seconds. All impressions within this period of time may be 
present to you at once. This is what makes it possible for you 
to perceive changes and events as well as stationary objects. 

When you see a man running you get a series of visual sen- 
sations of his various positions. These successive sensations 
are all embraced in one perceptual moment, find they comr 
bine into a perception of running. Examine the instanta- 
neous photographs of a man walking. No one of them is 
specially characteristic, and some look absurd. Your per- 
ception of walking is an integration of the whole series; the 
absurd positions are not noticed. The pictures of a man 
jumping or of a horse gaUoping show this even more strik- 
ingly. You have a very definite visual perception of the 
act as an event, though every one of the instantaneous poses 
looks unreal and ridiculous. The same is true of other com- 
mon actions. Mftny activities of inanimate natiu*e are per- 
ceived as events rather than as a succession of situations; 
the lashing of surf on the beach, the fall of a leaf, the flapping 
of a sail, and the waving of a tree in the wind are perceived as 
* happenings.' 

In the sense of hearing, successive sounds tend to combine 
into definite groups, particularly in music. A tune is comr 
posed of a series of groups, each consisting usually of 3 or 4 
successive tones. One tone in each group is accentuated in 
some way: the accented tone may be louder than the others, 
or it may be slightly prolonged^ or the effect may be due to an 
accompanying pattern (dum-da-da-dum-da-da) in the bass. 
This grouping of sounds by accentuation is called rhythm. 
Rhythm occurs in poetry as well as in music. Even when 
there is nothing in the stimuli to cause it, we tend to perceive 
sound successions in a rhythmic way. We weave a rhythm 
pattern into the ticking of a clock and into the clicks of the 
wheels on a moving train. We do not have to make an effort 
to get the effect; it is difficult not to get it. 

A musical tune is perceived as an event, just as visual acts 
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are percdved as events. The rhythmic pattern is the basis 
of the grouping, and the tone differences complete the effect. 
The development of tune-perception may be observed in the 
army bugle calls. When you first hear them, they appear as 
mere tone-successions; one call seems scarcely different from 
another. After a time the tattoo, reveille, taps, and other 
calls acquire individuality, like the familiar visual objects 
of every-day life. 

Illusions. — Our perception of the qualities and relations of 
objects is remarkably exact. It tallies very closely with the 
qualities and relations of the objects themselves — far more 
closely, indeed, than would be expected from a study of the 
senses. The fact that the visual receptors are located in one 
place, the auditory receptors in another, the taste bulbs in a 
third, might lead one to suppose, if he had no senses of his 
own, that a human being would see things in one place, hear 
them in another, and so on. The fact that separate nerve 
paths lead from each rod find cone in the eye and from each 
touch corpuscle in the skin to the brain, and that the various 
sense centers are some distance apart in the cortex, would 
confirm this supposition. Yet the opposite is true. We tend 
to group our sensations into relations just like those of the 
objects which arouse them, and we project all our various 
sensations — visual, auditoiy, and the rest — from any given 
object into one and the same set of space relations. We 
perceive it as one object. 

Considering the intricacy of the perception process and the 
number of factors involved, it is certainly not remarkable that 
our perceptions are sometimes inexact — that they do not 
always show us the true relations of objects in the environ- 
ment. Perception depends largely on habit, and when our 
present sensations conflict with some firmly established habit 
of receiving experiences, an 'untrue' perception arises. 
A perception which does not correspond to the actual situap 
tion in the environment is called an iUuaion. 
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The illusions that occur in connection with space per- 
ception are especially interesting to psychologists. Some of 
these have already been described. There are many others 
^liiich we notice constantly in daily life. If we look at a 
motion picture taken from the front of a moving train, it is 
difficult not to get the impression that we ourselves are 
rushing forward. This is because ordinarily we get the 
reUdwe motion of objects only when we move. When we look 
down from a tall building the people below seem very small, 
because the superposition of nearer objects to which we are 
accustomed is lacking, and this counterbalances the factor of 
their known size. The objects seen in the stereoscope appear 
large and distant, because the convergence sensations are like 
those that we ordinarily get in looking at distant objects. 

The bits of memory and imaginaiion that enter into our 
perceptions are often powerful factors in producing illusions. 
How many readers on first looking over chapter v of this 
book, read systematic instead of systemic sensations? You 
imagined you saw the more familiar word. Mistakes in 
printing are due to this principle. The printer's perception 
of words in the copy is influenced by his memory pictures; 
or accidental errors in composition are overlooked by the 
proof-reader. Such mistakes occur in the most carefully 
printed books. Fig. 52 is another variety of the same illusion. 
It is almost impossible not to see the outlines of the letter 
COME, even where they are actually missing. 

Another class of illusions occur in pictures that can be 
perceived in two different ways. This doiMe interpretation 
often occurs in geometrical patterns. Take the common oil- 
cloth patterns in two colors. At times you see a figure of one 
color on a background of the other. Then it changes about; 
the second color becomes the pattern and the first is the back- 
ground. Fig. 60 is a whimsical case of double interpretation. 
Does the picture represent a rabbit or a duck? 

Often this sort of illusion results in reversible perspedive* 
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In Fig. 61 yoa can perceive Uie black faces either as under 
surfaces or as upper surfaces of the cubes; in one case you see 
seven cubes, in the other six. The cube in Fig. 62 appears 
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readily in two positions — 
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central point looks nearer. 
With practice one can wakd the cube shift back and forth 
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at win. The staircase [Fig. 63] is not so easy to shift. We 
are more accustomed to see the upper surface of sturs than 
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tbeir under side. If we lived in cellars the reversal would 
be easier. By recalling how cellar stairs look from under- 
neath we are greatly aided in reversing the perspective; but 
most observers r^wrt that the upper-side effect lasts much 
longer than the other, even after practice. 

Certain illusions are due to eye movemenia that are not 
pn^ierly taken into account in perception. The muscle 

> <> 
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sensations rqwrt to us the actual movements of the eyes (or 
their tendraicies to movement), which may be greater or less 
than the distances they are supposed to cover; and our per- 
ceptions overestimate or underestimate the distances accord- 
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ingly. In the MUller-Lyer illusion [Fig. 64] the distance from 
the lelt point to the middle point looks considerably longer 
than tliat from the middle to the right; the two distances are 
realfy equal. Id the Hering illii«on [Elg. 65] the two hjori- 
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zontal lines look ' bow-legged,' thou^ th^ are really parallel. 
The Zdllner and Poggendorff patterns are illusions of the same 
sort. [Figs. 66 and 67.] 

When we look at the Mliller-Lyer figure, the eye does not 
travel from apex to apex as we suppose, but from some point 
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The horisontal linei appear to be slightly tilted — the upper one ilantiog down to the ri^t. 

next ilanting up» etc. They are all parallel. 

inside the first angle to a corresponding point inside the 
second, and then to a point inside the third. This makes the 
left distance appear longer, because the eye travels farther, 
with greater muscle sensations. (The eyes may not make the 
actual movements, but there is always a tendency to the move- 
ment and this is accompanied by muscle sensations, which 
determine our appreciation of the distance.) In the Z5llner 
figure the cross-lines divert the eye slightly from the hori- 
zontal path, so that the horizontal lines seem to tilt upward 
or downward, as the case may be. The other illusions depend 
on similar muscle-sense factors. 

Relation of the Brain to Perception. — Perception is a 
hi^er mental process than sensation. Sensation is merely 
the reception in the brain centers of nerve impulses from 
the sense organs. Perception works this sensation material 
into shape. It includes compoaUion of sensations, focusing 
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(attention to parts), rerioal of memory elements, and c2i»- 
cnffttnation. 

The elements which make up om* perceptual experiences 
are chiefly sensations from the external senses, reinforced by 

muscle sensations and memory ele- 
ments. This material is put together 
and modified by central nervous ac- 
tivities, so that the perception cor- 
responds more nearly to the general 
situation in the outer world than the 
separate stimuU do. 

The way in which the elementary 
sensations combine into perceptions 
depends largely upon the inherited 
structure of our central nervous S3rs- 
tem. Sensory neiuons which lie near 
together in the brain and readily 
connect with a single higher path- 
way, tend to furnish group impres- 
sions. For instance, the optic nerve 
fibers connect together in the visual 
centers, so that all visual sensations 
g^'rfl^*^'^*'*'**^ which occur simultaneously tend to 

unite into a single experience. The 
same is true of auditory impressions and other types. The 
sight of a red disk, or the sound of a complex chord, belongs 
to the simplest type of perception; this simple grouping of 
sensations probably takes place in the primary centers. Per- 
ceptions which bring various senses together, such as the im- 
pression of a cold, heavy, glittering cake of ice, involve the 
use of association fibers which gather the sensory material 
from several primaiy centers into a higher center. This 
results in perception of objects. 

The natural grouping of impressions due to inherited 
nervous pathways is supplemented by the retention dt past 
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effects and previous connections in the brain. Our percep- 
tion of familiar objects and common events involves some- 
thing more than present sensations; it includes the memory 
of similar past experiences. Our perception of a friend's 
face when we see it in full front, includes a vague impression 
ct his profile and the back of his head, due to memory. The 
more frequently we observe the same object or occurrence* 
with slight variations, the fuller and richer does our percep- 
tion of it become. The absence of these memory elements 
interferes with perception, as in the case of reversed hand- 
writing. 

The highest development of perception, then, d^iends (1) 
upon the presence of a mass of inherited association fibers 
connecting the various sensory centers in the brain, and (2) 
upon the formation of definite n^ve connections and paths 
by means of these fib^^, and the retention of such effects. 

Training of Perception. — The development of perception 
proceeds in two opposite directions — composition and dis- 
crimination. (1) Perception enables us to grasp objects and 
events as a whole. Common experiences are soon consoli- 
dated in this way. We see a house as a single object. It is 
something to live in. The front path is the means of reach- 
ing the house; the steps are for climbing, the door is for enter- 
ing the house. 'Each of these perceptions is associated with 
some idea of possible action on our part. These associated 
ideas make up the meaning of the perception. The impor- 
tance of ' meaning ' is brought out strikingly in our experi- 
ences with unfamiliar objects. The countryman tries to pull 
or twist the door-bell button instead of pushing it. He does 
not perceive its meaning. 

(2) The second direction in which pero^tion develops is in 
giving emphasis to certain features at the expense of others. 
We pick out this or that detail which relates to our own gen- 
eral experience. The artist perceives at a glance some tech- 
nical blunder in a painting which most of us never notice* 
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The ornithologist sees the nest in a high fork of a tree. The 
expert proof-reader's eye sometimes catches an error on the 
printed page before he has read a single word. 

As our field of experience enlarges, our perceptions develop 
in both these directions even without special training. We 
learn naturally to see the things which bear on our own 
interests, and to pick out details which have special signifi- 
cance for us. The guide in the wilderness sees trail signs 
which the ordinary traveler cannot detect even when they 
are pointed out to him. 

The need for training is rather in lines outside our own 
interests. The child at the outset needs to be trained espe- 
cially in the phases of perception which do not develop readily 
under ordinary conditions. Sight is the dominant sense; 
it needs less cultivation than any of the other senses. If you 
compare a child's performances on the form-board [Fig. 68] 
with that of a grown person, you will find that the child takes 
much longer to fit the pieces into the right holes. Blindfold 
the adult and you will find that he makes the very same errors 
that the child makes with eyes open, and takes as long a time. 
The touch perception of the adult remains immature, while 
his visual perception has developed far b^ond the child's. 
This means that the aoerage man's touch perception has not 
been properly trained. 

An important task in primary education should be to train 
perception in touch, muscle sense, hearing, and other senses. 
The child should be taught to discriminate and to build up 
object-perceptions in these fields. The special problem is to 
accomplish this without boring the child — to train him 
throu^ play activities which keep his interest aroused. This 
is the underlying principle of all kindergarten methods. The 
Montessori system of primary education has been especially 
successful here. 

Systematic training of perception would benefit almost 
every one in later life. Some of us are naturally slovenly 
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observers. If we realize this fault, the very realization is an 
incentive to train ourselves in careful observation. Perhaps 
we do not notice the color of people's eyes; this is not impor- 
tant, but it is often useful for identification. Make it a point 
to note the color of every one's eyes for a while; once the 
habit is formed it will be kept up automatically. And so of 
any other detail. It is impossible to observe every detail in 
the things about us — and too great minuteness of observar 
tion is a waste of attention. But most of us err in the other 
direction. 

A noted conjuror tells how he and his brother made a 
practice of running past a show window, and then trying to 
describe as many as possible of the things displayed. Train- 
ing of this sort would be useful to most persons. It fosters 
habits of more precise observation and better retention. 

Summary. — In this chapter we begin the study of different 
kinds of experiences. Perceptiona are composed of a great 
number of external sensations^ put together so as to show us 
objects and events in the world around us. The most impor- 
tant process in perception is to get the spatial relations of 
things to one another (surface) and to our body (depth or 
projection). Perceptions are usually ' true to life,' but we 
sometimes misint^pret the evidence, and this gives rise to 
certain striking illusions. 

Practical Exeboseb: 
8S. EzBinine how far your depth perception depends upon each of the 
eight factors mentioned in the text. 

84. Place several upright rods at various dutances from your eyes. Close 
each eye separately and observe the different effects; compare these 
with the effect when both eyes are open. 

85. Study a pair of stereoscopic pictures with and without the instrument. 
Report the stereoscopic experience and its relation to the two separate 
pictures. 

86. Observe the motions of your hand when seen only in a mirror, e.g., 
in shaving, hair-brushing, or writing; report the nature of your diffi- 
culties, and whether you can *feel* your hand where you see it. 

87. Test the 'staircase illusion'; note the eye movement, use of volition, 
time, etc., in changing from cme perspective to the other. 
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88. Glaiioe for one Moond at a shop window as you walk by. Writedown 
what objects you perouved. Repeat for several shops and note the 
number of perceptions obtained for each. 



Qn space perception and illusions: W. James, PrinoipUs qf Ptyekology, chs. 

10, 20; E. Mach, Analysis of the Sensations, 
Qn Stratton's experiment: 6. M. Stratton, in Psjfehoiogical Renew, 1807, 

4, 841-S60, 468-481. 
Qn illusions: E. C. Sanford, Course m Experimental Psytkaioffy, ch. 7; 
J. E. W. Wallin, OirftMi /tiiM«m« 1^ AsMrnUtf P^ 



CHAPTER Vra 

MEMORY AND BiAGINATION 

Imagery. — Human experiences consist largely of percep- 
tions of the things around us and reproductions of these per- 
ceptions. Our perceptions may be reproduced in the form of 
ideaSf when the external objects are absent. There are two 
stages in the growth of ideas: imagery and thought,^ Images 
appear earlier in evolution than thcrughts and bear a closer 
resemblance to the original perceptions. Mankind is capable 
of several kinds of imagery: 

Memory images 
Imagination images 
Anticipation images 
Composite images 
General images 

Memory and imagination occur the most frequently and 
are' very important in human life, especially among civilized 
peoples. A memory reproduces more or less exactly some 
former experience, while an imagination is unlike any previ- 
ous perception. You remember what actually happened to 
you; you imagine things that never happened to you b^ore. 
But imagination images are not composed of new material: 
every part of the experience is the reproduction of some 
earlier sensation; the originality consists merely in working 
these bits together in a new way. 

Some of our memories are also imaginations. We may 
remember something we have already imagined, instead of 
what we have already perceived. As children my chums and 
I imagined a weird, fantastic vehicle called a Gobblestraw, in 
which we fancied ourselves riding. To-day I can remember 
^ Tliought is a higher type and will be treated later (cfa. ziii). 
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this imaginary coach as well as any real carriage; the experi- 
ence is a memory image of an imagination image, because 
the vehicle never existed. 

An image is not necessarily a visual experience — it may 
belong to any of the senses or to several. We remember 
tunes and odors. We can imagine hearing a friend say things 
which he never actually said. In popular language the word 
image is usuaUy applied to something visualized; in psychol- 
ogy it is used in a broader way, to include reproduced sensory 
experiences of every sort. 

The chief distinction between images and perceptions, 
when we compare them as actual experiences, is a difference 
in intensity. Memories are like the original perceptions so 
far as qualities are concerned — but they are ordinarily 
much fainter. Compare your memory of a thunder-clap 
with the real thing; or compare your memory of how your 
room looks with the actual perception. The feeble intensity 
of the image in each case is striking. We usually know at 
once and without question, from the very nature of the 
experience, whether it is a perception of something outside 
om* body, or merely a mental reproduction. 

Images of systemic and motor sensations may occur as well 
as images of external things. At times we have experiences 
of this sort, but they do not count for much. This is because 
we can usually arouse systemic and motor sensations, so that 
we do not need to- imagine or remember them. When you 
imagine yourself getting angry you assume a certain bodily 
attitude which arouses actual sensations of anger. If you 
remember making a certain movement your muscles tend to 
contract slightly and you get muscle sensations instead of 
muscular memories. So it comes about that systemic and 
muscular memories and images do not often develop into 
important experiences. External stimuli cannot be so easily 
controlled as our own bodily processes and muscular move- 
ments; we cannot see or hear things unless the objects are 
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there to stimulate our senaes. This lack is met by the, deveir 
opment of imagery, which supplements our perceptions. 

Nature of Memory. — If some one asks you what you had 
for breakfast this morning, you at once get a mental picture 
of the dinin^room with the table spread for the meal. At 
each seat is a napkin in front, a fork and small plate to the 
left, a knife, spoons, and a tumbler to the right. You picture 
other definite details of the meal, including the taste of the 
prunes, and the uncomfortable warmth of the coffee-pot 
handle. All these items are part of your preaerU experience; 
but they are not perceptions. No such stimuli strike your 
eyes or mouth at the present moment. 

What causes the memory experience? It is started by the 
question that was asked you. You heard the word breakfcat. 
The nerve impulse which brought up this word in your center 
for hearing finds a path open into another center in yoiu* 
brain, in which there are deep traces left by your breakfast 
experience this morning. Because of these traces the nerve 
impulse, when it passes into that center, takes a form similar 
to that during the previous experience, when you were actu- 
ally breakfasting; so that you have memory images like the 
perceptions which occurred at breakfast time. 

Every memory, or at least every actual recollection, is due 
(1) to traces left in the brain substance by past experiences, 
and (i) to some new nerve impulse which enters the region 
where these traces have been left, and causes activity of the 
same sort as before. The two essential factors in memory 
(and in imagination as well) are retention and revivdl. 

The popular notion of memory is that the image itself is 
stored away in the mind or brain. This is not true, thougjh 
one can readily see how the notion arose; it is merely attribut- 
ing to memory what actually occurs in perception. Objects 
in the world about you continue to exist even when y<m do 
not perceive them. You see the breakfast table, you go out 
of the room, and when you return you see the table again; 
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it is there all the time. Men Datuially assumed that mental 
images continue to exist when we are not observing them, 
just like objects. 

The truth of the matter is that the memory image does not 
persist, but on^ the traces in the nerve substance. What 
remains within the brain is not a picture of the object or event* 
but a record. This lasting record does not resemble the object, 
nor is it like the original sensation. It is analogous to a phono- 
graph record, where the traces are not at all like the words or 
music which they represent, but are capable of bringing about 
a repetition of the words or music under proper treatment, 
lake all analogies this is not quite exact. The memory image 
is not produced by a needle or anything like a needle. The 
truth is that the present nerve impulse is shaped by the traces 
into the same form as the previous nerve impulse. 

Besides (1) retention and (2) revioal, there are two other 
factors in memory: (3) location in time and space, and (4) 
familiarity. These belong to memory alone, and distinguish it 
from imagination and oibsx sorts of imagery. 

Location means that a memory is always given a more or 
less definite setting in time and space. In the case of the 
breakfast memory, your unage is projected out from this room 
into the dining-room of a c^ain building in this town (spatial 
setting) and is projected back to this morning (temporal 
setting). The recollection of my first trousers is definitely lo- 
cated in a certain New Jersey village and in May or June of a 
certain year. 

The projection of memories is neither so definite nor so 
instantaneous as the projection of perceptions. Often you 
recall that you * have seen this person before ' without any 
dear idea of where or when it happened. In projecting a 
memory image we fiU m the mtervening space and time 
between ourselves * here — now ' and the original occurrence 
* there — then ' by means of dues, just as we use clues in 
depth perception; but memory projection is not so vivid nor so 
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convincing as percq>tual projection. When you look out of 
the window, the tall tree you see is unmistakably just across 
the street. When you look back at a certain conversation with 
your best friend the time and space projection may be uncer- 
tain — it may have two or more possible locations. 

The space location of memories is determined by several 
dues, such as 'prior location^ verbal associatums^ and acoompanp-' 
ing details. When you recall some incident of childhood you 
locate the experience in yoiur home town, because you have 
aheady built up a set of memories in which your childhood 
experiences are located in this place. Central Park is well 
known to the New Yorker. He has assimilated it to a lot of 
memory images. So when he recalls some event in a Central 
Park setting, the prior localization enables him at once to 
project the event into that place. 

The memory itself may include some name which identifies 
the localization. The word 'home' and the name ' Woolworth 
Building ' are clues that enable us at once to project certain 
occurrences into definite locations. These are verbal aaaodor 
turns. 

If we recall a town with picturesquely colored houses, the 
coloring may at once locate the scene in Italy. If the houses 
have curved roofs we project the memory to Japan or China. 
The memory of salt, searweedy odors will place the scene on 
the sea coast. Any such accompanying detail may serve to 
locate the memory image in space. 

The time location of memory is also determined by a num- 
ber of clues. Among civilized races verbal associations are 
usually the most important indication. The calendar, with 
its system of days, months, and years, assists us to project a 
memory back to the proper time. If I recaU the conference of 
psychologists when America entered the World War, I can 
easily fix the time by the calendar date, April 6, 1917. 

Often we have a succession of memories connected together. 
They occur in a certain order and the series appears in a time 
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'persyeciwe which is not unlike the space perspective of percQ>- 
tions. We recall the progress of a Presidential campaign in 
this way — the discussion of possible canc&iates, the nominar 
tions, the principal addresses, and finally the election. The 
natural sequence of these events enables us to arrange the 
memories in perspective. 

Even whare there is no chain of memories* the change cf 
conditions in the world is frequently a decisive clue. Your 
memory of a conversation with some one who has died, is 
projected back to a time earlier than the date of his death. 
When you recaU some childish question of an old friend, the 
memory of his piping voice or his knickerbockers fixes the 
incident in boyhood days. My memory of a visit to the 
Windsor Hotel in New York jumps back at once to a time 
b^ore that hotel burned down, though it seems much more 
recent. 

A sense otfamUiarUy is the mark that distinguishes memory 
most clearly from other kinds of imagery. There is a * sense 
of realness ' about a memory which is lacking in a mere thought 
or imagination. In picturing the breakfast incident there is a 
feeling that it reaUy happened — that the situation actually 
existed in the physical world and is not imaginary. This 
feeling can be readily observed in any memory — a lecture you 
heard last week, a street scene some time ago, an incident of 
your childhood. 

The feeling of familiarity may be explained in terms of 
nerve activity. It is due to the traces retained in the brain 
substance. When a nerve impulse enters the brain centers it 
encounters less reaiatance if there are definite traces in these 
centers than if it has to make a new path. This ease of 
passage through the synajpses is what gives us the feeling of 
familiarity. 

There are also feelings of familiarity associated with our 
perceptions: ihey occur when the same thing is seen or heard 
repeatedly. On returning to a town after an absence the 
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place looks familiar. We recognize our friends because we 
are familiar with their features. Certain tunes are familiar 
because we have heard them over and over again. Even a 
stranger may look familiar to us because he resembles some 
one we know. In all such cases the feeling of familiarity is 
due to the traces of similar past experiences which unite 
with the present impression. The perception process is 
easier because of these traces. Recognition depends on ease 
cf nervous conduction. In recognizing persons we may not 
recall definitely any incident connected with them; the 
familiarity feeling in perception is merely a vague memory 
element added to the sensations which make up the percep- 
tion. 

Recollection. — Memoiy images are aroused by nerve 
impulses passing into some brain center and taking the form 
of the traces which have been left in that center. The result 
is that we have an experience resembling a former perception; 
we remember or recall the past experience. The question 
remains, why we recall one incident rather than another. 
A little while ago some one spoke of Paris, and I immedi- 
ately remembered standing on the comer of the Rue de la 
Paix last sununer looking at the Vendome Column. Why 
was that particular scene recalled, rather than some other 
part of the city? 

The real explanation is that the nerve impulse which 
arouses the recollection passes into one center rather than 
another because the resistance is less in that direction; and 
the degree of resistance is determined by the amount of 
retention, fatigue, and other nervous conditions. We can- 
not study these nervous conditions in the brain directly, but 
we can observe their results by examining our own experiences. 
We can notice what sorts of memories are aroused by various 
sorts of perceptions and other memories. This study has led 
to the formulation of certain fundamental principles which 
are called the laws of association, because the most impop- 
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tant thing in recollection is successive association or sug- 
gestion. 

The discovery of the laws of aasociation was one of the 
earliest accomplishments of psychology. Aristotle, the 
father of the human sciences, took up the problem nearly 
2300 years ago and concluded that association proceeds 
according to three principles: Similarity, Contrast, and Con- 
tiguity; that is to say, a perception or idea calls up an idea of 
something which either resembles it, or is in striking contrast 
with it, or was formerly n^r it in time or space. SinceAris- 
totle's time it has become evident that contrast is not a real 
principle of association. Black does not suggest white mudi 
more readily than it does blue; any color may suggest any 
other through general simiiarUy — because they are all colors. 
A giant does not suggest a dwarf unless we have seen a giant 
and a dwarf together, and this is a case of contiguity. 

The two remaining principles. Similarity and Contiguityy 
have been confirmed as fundamental laws of association. 
Memories, imaginations, and thoughts are aroused either (1) 
through their resemblance to what we are perceiving or think- 
ing about at the time, or {i) through having been previously 
a part of some similar experience or closely connected with it. 

When you see a stranger and are reminded of some one you 
know, it is because the stranger looks like your friend or acts 
like him — similarity. When you hear the name of Abraham 
Lincoln and think of the Emancipation Proclamation it is 
because the two ideas have been closely connected together 
before. The thought of Paris led me immediately to remem- 
ber the Vendome Column, because the Coliunn was part of 
my former experiences of Paris. 

Contiguity and similarity are not independent principles: 
they work together. The stranger resembles yoiu* friend; but 
when you recall your friend, your memory picture includes 
some features in which he is unlike the stranger. These are 
recalled by contiguity. It is more exact, then, to regard the 
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law of similarity and contiguity as a single principle, thou^ 
usually one of the two factors is more prominent than the 
other. 

Law of StmtTjARTTY and CoNnGuiTT: An experience tends 
to recall another experience which resembles it in part, the 
dissimilar elements being such as were closely connected 
with that other experience in space and time. 

We have still not answered fully the question raised at the 
outset — why this particular memory or thought is aroused 
rather than one of a dozen others. Many persons you know 
are more or less like the stranger — why do you recall just 
this one of your friends? You have heard of many things 
connected with Lincoln. Why do you recall the Proclama- 
tion? The law of similarity and contiguity does not explain 
the facts completely. It must be supplemented by certain 
other principles, which are called qiuintUatwe laws of associa- 
tion. There are three important quantitative laws which 
determine the selection of ideas: frequency , vividneas, and 
fecency. 

(1) Law of Frequency: An experience whidi has been 
repeated many times tends to be recalled as a memory or 
thought more readily than an experience which has oocuned 
in the past only once or a few times. 

We recall the name or looks of a friend much more readily 
than we recall a stranger. The same law holds for verbal 
memory; we tend to recall far more readily phrases we have 
memorized than those we have heard only a few times. The 
law may be explained in terms of nerve activity: Repetition 
improves the synaptic connections between neurons, and 
this facilitates thereafter the passage of nerve impulses along 
the same path. 

(i) Law of Original Vividness: Among alternative ideas, 
any one of which might be recalled, that particular one tends 
to be suggested which was more intense or vvoii when ii, 
occurred originally as a perception or thought. 
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We tend to recall more readi^ an important or thrilling 
experience than one which we did not attend to; vivid 
thoughts and clean-cut phrases are most apt to be recalled. 
The explanation is that an intense nerve impulse tends to 
leave a de^)er trace in the neurons through which it passes, 
and this makes these neurons more fit to receive future 
impulses. 

(3) Law of Recency: A recent experience is more apt to be 
recalled than an experience which occurred some time ago. 

We recall many more events of the past week than occur- 
rences dating back a year or ten years. This is because a 
nervous path which has recently been used is more passable 
than paths which have not been used for a long period of time. 
Connections in the central nervous system tend to become 
more resistant through disuse. 

The factors of frequency^ vividness^ and recency often con- 
flict. A vifdd experience which occurred many years ago may 
be recalled more readily than a recent experience of lesser 
vividness. Frequent repetition may strengthen a remote 
experience. On the other hand an experience which has 
never been attended to — which lacks vividness — may not 
be recalled even though it has been repeated many times. We 
all know how hard it is to remember a set of instructions on a 
subject which is entirely outside our interests, no matter 
how often they are drummed into us. 

Forgetting. — Why do we fail to remember certain things — 
especially proper names — though we try our best to recall 
them? Often when you start to speak about some one whom 
you know perfectly well, you suddenly find you are unable to 
recollect his name. You cannot recall whether you locked 
the door or turned off the light downstairs. You put a paper 
away very carefully for future use; and now you have not the 
slightest idea where you put it. You make a dinner engage- 
ment two days ahead: when the time comes you forget it. 

In the case of proper names there is often a vain struggle to 
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remember. We think of several names one alter the other, 
and reject each in turn, recognizing at once that it is not the 
right one; — it lacks the feeling of familiarity. Sometimes 
we go down the alphabet systematically, trying out each 
letter in turn, and perhaps strike the right word as a matter of 
chance. The attempt to recall a man's name by picturing 
how he looks is generally futile. If we dismiss the subject 
completely it often happens that the desired name suddenly 
' jumps up in consciousness ' — it may be in a minute or 
within an hour, or perhaps only after several days. 

The subject of forgetfulness has not been studied so thor- 
oughly as memory and recollection. But the foUowing prin- 
ciples have been noticed: they apply not merely to names but 
to memory lapses of all sorts. 

(1) CoNFUCTiNG Associationb: If another thought, simi- 
lar to the one we are trying to recall, is present, it tends to fix 
the attention and exclude the desired thought. This ac- 
counts for most cases of inabiUty to recall names. I cannot 
recall the name of my Latin professor. Dr. Packard. The 
name of Dr. Patton has come up first and holds the field, 
preventing the other association. I meet an old acquaint- 
ance after several years and am at a loss for his name; I can 
only think of Lamson — not because the name sounds like 
Lamson but because the man looks like Lamson, whom I 
have seen more recently. 

(2) Faintness: If an experience was not originally at- 
tended to, or is not recent, or has not been repeated, it is 
difficult to recall it. You do not remember whether you have 
locked the door because the action was quite automatic; 
you did not pay attention to it. You forget where the paper 
was laid away, because the occurrence took place some time 
ago. In a city we pass many people daily on the street; if 
we chance to pass one of them a second time we fail to recog- 
nize him unless there is something striking about his appear- 
ance — that is, unless the original impression was vivid. 
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This law of f aintness is simply the negative side of our three 
laws of recall. 

(3) Inhibition: If an experience is painful or is accom- 
panied by some unpleasant emotion, the recollection tends to 
be inhibited. If you have done something you are ashamed 
of, every time you recall it you dismiss it from thought by 
passing as quickly as possible to something else. In this way 
the tendency to recall this particular thing is continually 
weakened till at last the association may be entirely inhib- 
ited. Some writers describe this as a ' repression ' of un- 
pleasant ideas into the subconscious field. The process is 
really not a repression but a weakening or inhibition of 
associations. 

The influence of frequency and recency on the rate of for- 
getting may be studied experimentally by committing to 
memory several series of nonsense syllables. Meaningless 
syllables do not differ in vividness Uke words, so that one 
series makes the same impression on you as another. If you 
take two different nonsense series, and repeat one a great 
many times and the other only two or three times, you find 
that very much more of the former is retained. If you repeat 
several nonsense series the same number of times and try 
to recall one after one day, another after two days, and so 
on, you can determine how much you forget as time goes 
on. This is shown in Fig. 69. The curves (which repre- 
sent the amoimt retained) drop decidedly at first, and less 
and less thereafter. In other words, the amoimt of loss is 
greatest at first; and there is less additional loss as time 
goes on. 

It is often asked whether any experience is really forgot- 
ten — whether all traces in the brain substance persist 
indefinitely, or if some wear away completely in the course 
of time. Instances are cited of events in early life which are 
recalled after an interval of many years. In two cases 
recently reported, men of ninety repeated orations which 
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th^ had learned in boyhood and had apparently not recalled 
meanwhile. In both these cases the lines were originally 
fixed in memory by repetition (and interest), so that the 
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Fig. 69. — Curve op Forgetting 

The curves show the results of experiments on learning and forgetting by 
three different investigators. A and B memorised nonsense syllables. C used 
series of jumbled letters. The curves show the percentage recalled after various 
time intervals. [After Starch.] 



recollection was not the revival of an isolated experience. 
James cites the case of a very young woman who could 
neither read nor write, who during a fever uttered sentences 
in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew — languages with which she 
was wholly unfamiliar. It was found that during her child- 
hood she lived in the family of an old clergyman, who was 
accustomed to walk up and down reading aloud in these Ian- 
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guages. Passages repeated by the woman were found in 
books from his library. The impressions had been retained 
many years without either repetition or original vividness. 

\^ether any memory is utterly lost is uncertain.^ It is 
safe to say that far more is retained than we ever actually 
recall. It may be that in the normal brain every trace per- 
sists indefinitely. Or it may be that the traces wear away, or 
are gradually effaced by other traces. Too little is known at 
present about the nature of memory traces to answer the 
question definitely. 

Training the Memory. — The practical value of a good 
memory is too obvious to need discussion. One of the most 
frequent questions put to the psychologist by outsiders is: 
Can you help me to improve my memory? A good memory 
means ability to recall what we want when we want it. This 
depends on several different factors: (1) perception; (2) the 
learning process; (3) verbal association. 

(1) Pebceftion: Certain sorts of memory depend essen- 
tially on accurate perception, and the obvious way to improve 
them is to train our perceptions. The memory for faces is a 
good example of this. Contrast the man who recognizes at a 
glance a person whom he has not seen for years, with the man 
who is always in doubt as to the identity of the people he 
meets. The one has been accustomed from childhood to 
perceive faces accurately; recollection takes place automati- 
cally. The other has never trained himself to observe faces 
carefully. Often the deficiency is due to defective eyesight. 
Near-sighted and astigmatic persons do not see faces clearly; 
they cannot recall them because they have nevor registered 
the distinguishing marks. Such persons may recognize a 
man instantly by the tone of his voice. 

Another sort is the memory for scenes and incidents. We 
often wish to describe scenes or events to friends — some- 

* If one of the brain centers b destroyed by disease or accident, the traces 
in that eenter are gone, and with them the possibility of certain reeollectioas. 
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times we are asked to testify about them in court. Accurate 
testimony depends on accurate perception. The witness who 
told of a man " pacing to and fro, his hands behind his back, 
reading a newspaper," must have observed rather carelessly. 
It may be of lif e-and-death importance to recall which of two 
shots was fired first. In thrilling moments accurate percep- 
tion is difficult. The discrepancies between the testimony of 
witnesses is (tften due to the disturbances of perception 
wrought by the excitement of the moment; it is no reflection 
on their sincerity or mental ability. Nevertheless a careful 
training of perception will prevent many errors. 

(2) liEABNiNa Process: Memorizing poetry and speeches 
so that we can repeat them accurately depends on the learnr 
ing process (ch. xi). It is not a matter of accurate perception, 
but of repeating the words over and over so as to strengthen 
the retention traces in the brain centers. The abiUty to 
memorize quickly is largely a matter of inheritance; that is to 
say, the inherited nervous system of some persons is such that 
they readily retain long series of impressions and reproduce 
them in the right order. But our inherited capacity may be 
strengthened by training and impaired by disuse. Self- 
confidence is an important factor here. If you feel sure you 
will succeed, many slips are avoided which would occur if you 
distrust your own ability to repeat a speech. 

(8) Verbal Association: The ability to recall names 
depends largely on verbal associations. The names of com- 
mon objects are learned early in life; through constant repeti- 
tion the word table becomes an integral part of our perception 
and thought of a table. The normal man finds no difficulty 
here. It is the memory for proper names that troubles him. 
Henry Brown may have light hair or black hair — the associ- 
ation of the word broton with the man Brown is arbitrary. 
We meet the same difficulty in learning a foreign language 
unless the words are similar to our own. The French word 
fromage is difficult to associate with cheese. 
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Language is a higher mental process than perception and 
imagery.' The understanding of words involves brain 
centers at a higher nervous level than the perception centers. 
The act of associating words with perceptions (or with mental 
images) is different from ordinary association; it follows much 
the same principles, but it is a more speciaUzed process. 
Verbal memory may be improved to some extent by training. 
In old age it is the iBrst to deteriorate; witness the struggles of 
dderly persons to recall the names of their best friends and 
even of their own children. 

Statistical data belong in the same class. The date of the 
discovery of America, the rate at which sound travels through 
the air, the population of Chicago, are arbitrary associations 
of numbers with events or objects. Much of our scientific 
knowledge is of this sort. There are certain facts that " every 
educated man ought to know." How far to insist on such 
knowledge is a serious problem. Teachers are inclined to 
attach undue importance to this kind of memory. Ency- 
clopedias and reference books are generally available, and it 
seems useless to burden the child's memory unnecessarily. 
He should of course be taught the addition and multiplication 
tables, weights and measiu^s, and other f imdamental statisti- 
cal matters. But in the higher education it seems more im- 
portant to teach the student where to look Jot information than 
to take up his time in memorizing arbitrary number associa- 
tions. 

Certain devices have been invented to assist this sort of 
memory. The figures are associated with letters of the alpha- 
bet (consonants), and a catch-phrase is made up which brings 
together the number and the fact. Let b=l, g^^y r=:9, 
d»2; then the number 1492 is represented by b, g, r, d. We 
invent the phrase, '' Columbus made a hig raid on America," 
and thus remember the date. Many persons find such a 
system useful; others find they get on quite as well without it. 

^Seech. ziu. 
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There is danger of course that the phrase may be twisted. 
If we think that Columbus made a ' bad raid,' the discov^y 
of America would be shifted to 1292. 

Imagination (Fancy). — An imagination image or fanpy is 
an image composed of elements from two or more separate 
experiences. A typical example is our mental pictiu^ of a 
centaur, which combines the head and arms of a man with the 
body and legs of a horse. This image is a combination of two 
separate perceptions — imless it happens to be the memory 
of some picture or statue we have seen. The scenes in a novel 
or history, as we m^itaUy pictiu^ them, are imagination 
images. We piece together bits from familiar experiences 
suggested by the narrative, and construct scenes which may 
be quite different from anything we have ever witnessed. 
The plans of an inventor in the earlier stages are imagination 
images; they are pictures based on real experiences, but are 
unlike anything the inventor has actually perceived. 

Some of our fancies are so fantastic that we are apt to 
regard them as absolutely different from our perceptions. 
This is not the case. The elements composing the image are 
often much transformed from the original, but th^ are 
always derived from former sensations of some sort. On the 
other hand it does not follow that every fancy represents 
some reality or possible reality. An imagination image is 
novel in just the same way that an invention is noveL The 
finished product is new, but not the materials. 

The practical working of imagination will be bett^ under- 
stood if we study its manifestations in children, before it has 
been overlaid with higher processes of thought and molded 
into definite lines by our interests in life. The child is natur- 
ally imaginative. He pictures the fairies and monsters of 
his story books vividly. He hears animals talk, he sees inani- 
mate things acting like living creatures — all this as dis- 
tinctly as though the experiences were actually rernembered. 
There seems, in fact, to be no sharp distinction in early life 
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between memory and imagination. The child tells of imagi- 
naiy adventures with the same sense of reality that he feels in 
describing real occmrences. Many of the child's Hes have no 
ethical significance whatsoever, — though their psychological 
significance may be most important, as indicating the nature 
of his mental processes. 

These facts indicate that in early childhood imagination is 
as fundamental as memory. Both depend on retention and 
revival. Memory is revival of definite groups of retention 
traces, while imagination is the revival of separate traces 
which are grouped together into new experiences. It appears 
that imagination is really not distinguished from memory in 
early childhood. This is probably because memory traces 
are not yet deeply fixed, so that the revival is not accom- 
panied by a strong familiarity feeling. 

As the child's mind develops, the distinction between 
memory and imagination grows more definite. Memory 
images are recognized as such by the accompanying familiar- 
ity feeling and by their setting in space and time. The dis- 
•tinction is fostered socially by the punishment or disapproval 
which follows when the child tells as fact what really belongs 
to the realm of imagination. The outer world becomes to 
him more and more an independent reality; his memories 
represent that real world, and his fancies do not. 

As we pass out of childhood the imagination tends to 
become more restricted. Instead of being free and desultory 
it falls into certain definite grooves. In one person it tends 
toward artistic creation, in another toward invention; one 
man seeks to explain the mysteries of nature, another pro- 
poses to reorganize society. In this way various types of 
imagination arise, based on the special life interests of the 
individual. Esthetic, creative, scientific, and social or ethical 
imagination are broad general types; under them we find 
many subordinate types, such as pictorial^ musical, and 
graphic imagination. 
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Oilier Kinds of Imagery. — Besides memory and fancy 
there are several other sorts ci images. Aniicipatians are 
images which picture our future actions and lead to some 
appropriate activity on our part. Both volimtaiy and invol- 
untary acts may be preceded by anticipation images. My 
mental picture of a ball game scheduled for this afternoon 
leads me to walk down to the field. The nerve impulses 
concerned in this image are part of the set of operations in the 
nervous system which start the appropriate movements. 

Anticipation images are similar to fancies except for thdr 
* prospective reference.' A fancy may suddenly blossom into 
an anticipation — when the painter starts to paint or the 
inventor begins to build his machine; an anticipation image 
withers into mere fancy when our plans fail. 

There are two reasons for emphasizing anticipation as a 
distinct sort of image. First, because it is intimately con- 
nected with our active life. Anticipation^ or purpose, is more 
effident than imagination in brin^^ng about suitable re- 
sponses; and this after all is the vital point in mental life. 
Second, the anticipation image arose earher in animal evolu-^ 
tion and appears earlier in the human child than fancy. 
Image experiences seem to have arisen in the first place as a 
method of readiing into the future, not as a means of bring- 
ing back the past or of picturing novelties. When a baby 
cries for milk, he has probably a faint anticipation of getting 
it. The dog who jumps about when his master appears in 
himting costume would seem to have a rather vivid anticipa- 
tion of what is going to happen. 

A composite image ^ is built up through frequent repetitions 
of substantially the same experience. It is a more perfect 
reproduction of past experiences than an imagination, but it 
is less definite than a memory. The effect of this repetition 
is to weaken the general setting, which is different in each 
case. The image represents some object we have actually 

^ Also called a Jtm image. 
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perceived, but it shows the object without any definite locar 
tion in time and space and with no fixed surroundings or 
background. You often picture the face of a &iend or a 
familiar tune without special reference to time or place or 
circumstances; the image is a composite effect of many past 
experiences. The repetition strengthens the accompanying 
feeling of familiarity, and usually adds something to the image 
itself. The composite image of your friend's face usually 
includes both profile and full front views, and the composite 
image of a house may include both inside and out, which we 
never perceive or recall in the same picture. 

A general image is due to the fusion of many similar images 
into a single experience. It arises from the perception of a 
number of objects which are partly similar and partly unlike. 
When the child has seen a number of men whose general 
appearance is the same, but with certain differences, he 
begins to form a mental image which embraces their common 
features. These common points are vivid, and make up the 
focus, of the image; the details in which men differ appear 
onl^ indistinctly in the margin of the conscious field. In the 
same way the child forms a general image of a horse and of 
various other sorts of creatiures and objects. 

Our general image of horse in adult life is probably based 
on memories of a certain horse — it may be an old bay mare 
we knew in childhood. Attached to this memory are a 
variety of different characteristics, such as gray and black, 
long-tailed and bobtail, stocky and slim, derived from our 
experiences of other horses. These points of difference be- 
tween horses are only faintly pictured in the general image» 
while the characteristics common to all horses are empha- 
sized. In other words, our general image of the horse^ though 
based upon some particular animal, is not stocky nor slini, 
it has no distinctive color, no special trim of the tail; many 
of the features and outlines are vague. The prominent 
elements in the general image are those details in which a// 
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horses agree^ and which distinguish horses from other crea- 
tures. 

In adult Ufe the general image rarely occurs in a pure form; 
almost always a word or symbol of some sort attaches to it, 
and it becomes a thought (ch. xiii). Thought is a higher type 
of experience than the general image. 

Illusions of Memory and Hallucinations. — We often make 
mistakes in interpreting our image expmences, just as we 
make mistakes in perception. Two different sorts of errors 
occur in connection with imagery: iUusions of memory y and 
haUtudncUions. 

lUtisions cf memory are due to our misinterpreting some 
factor in the experience. The most common illusion is based 
on the ' location ' factor. If the memory of an event includes 
only a few details it is easy to refer it to the wrong time or 
place. I recall a con v^rsation with a friend; the surround- 
ings are not definitely recalled, and I imagine it occurred when 
we met in New York; actually the discussion took place at 
another meeting elsewhere. 

It often happens that the memory of a certain event re- 
mains unusually vivid, so that we place it much too near the 
present time. The opposite is true when we move to a new 
town and quickly grow familiar with our surroundings. We 
soon get the feeling that we have lived there a long time; 
the older backgroimd tends to fade into the distance. 

Another illusion consists in mistaking an imagination for a 
memory. I remember distinctly posting a certmn letter, and 
assure my wife I did so. When the letter turns up later in my 
overcoat pocket the ' memory ' proves to have been merely a 
vivid imagination. Usually this sort of illusion is due to the 
mingling of imagination elements in a memory picture. I 
remembered taking the letter but I imagined the post-box 
part. The inaccuracies of court testimony are often to be 
e]q>lained in this way. You describe a man in a brown suit 
and a derby hat. Your description is correct except that the^ 
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suit was gray and he wore no hat. These details were added 
(quite innocently) from the imagination. 

Such illusions are often due to the fact that you first 
imagine certain details and then remember your imagination. 
Who has not related incidents of family history that have 
been handed down through the years, and felt certain he 
witnessed them? — only to discover that they occurred some 
time before he was bom. They are memories indeed, but 
memories of narratives that have been told him — memories 
of the vivid fancies which he formed on hearing the stories in 
childhood. 

An iUtmon is the wrong interpretation of certain factors or 
elements in the experience. An haUiunnation is the confusion 
of images or thoughts with perceptions. 

We have usually no difficulty in distinguishing images and 
thoughts from perceptions. One distinguishing mark is 
intensity. Most mental images are far less intense than any 
perception. You know that the table before you is real; 
the experience is too intense to be due to anything but an 
external stimulus, and consequently the experience is a per- 
ception; you know just as certainly that the tune ' running 
through your head ' is imagined; it is far weaker than real 
music. 

Another factor which enables us to distinguish perceptions 
from fancies is that perceptions are independent of our control. 
They come and go according to their own sweet will — not as 
we wish. If we can call up or alter a certain experience at 
will, we class it as a memory or fancy. 

These two factors, intensity and controUabUity, generally 
oo5perate, and prevent hallucinations. But they are not 
infallible tests. Some perceptions are faint and some fancies 
are vivid. On dark nights we are not certain what we actu- 
ally perceive and what we merely imagine. Dreams are vivid 
fancies; for the time being they appear to be perceptions, 
since we have no external sensations to compare them with. 
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In states of high-strung tension one sees a specter, or hears 
voices warning him, though the experiences are mere fancies. 

If the object seems to act independently of our control, the 
error may be reinforced, or our uncertainty may be greater. 
In such cases the normal individual falls back upon a third 
test, the uniformity and general consistency of experience. 
We convince ourselves that the ' specter ' is imagined, that 
the ' voice ' is within us, because such experiences do not 
conform to the general scheme of things. Even in dreams we 
sometimes notice the inconsistency of the experience with 
other circumstances and realize that we are asleep. 

The characteristics by which we distinguish imagination 
from perception are merely practical tests, based upon the 
general run of our experiences. In most cases there is a sharp 
dividing line between them, and the bulk of our experiences 
fall naturally ii^to one class or the other. But neither the 
experience itself nor its elements furnish a decisive indication 
of the original source. Both imagination and perception are 
due to brain processes; either may readily be mistaken for the 
other if its general characteristics fall within the border-line 
territory. 

In certain mental diseases the patient ignores the test of 
consistency, and systematically mistakes his fancies for 
objective reality. These pathological states are dditsions; 
they are a stage beyond haUucinatians. 

bnportance and Training of Imagery. — Memory and imag- 
ination are of varying importance in human life. As we 
advance in civilization the use of imagery develops more and 
more into verbal thinking and the use of image pictures tends 
to become less active. In certain occupations imagination is 
especially serviceable and deserves cultivation. The ' crea- 
tor ' of every sort — whether artist, writer, or inventor — 
is helped by the cultivation of exact and 'vivid imagina- 
tion; the professional man, the scientist, and the business man 
usually find verbal thinking more usef uL 
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Nikola Tesla, the inventor, attributes much of his success 
to his power of visualizing distinctly, and in detail, the 
machine which he wishes to devise. The whole idea is 
worked out mentally before ever a sketch is put on paper. 
" In my mind I change the construction, make improvements, 
and even operate the device." " 

The exactness and vividness of imagery depends largely on 
our ability to observe our perceptions exactly. The training 
of perception is essential to accurate memory and vivid 
imagination. This must be supplemented by practice in 
recdling events in detail and by constant exercise of the 
imagination. The cultivation of imagination is useful only in 
certain lines of work; but memory training is of general 
utility. 

It is a matter of great social importance to be able to 
distinguish clearly between true memories of objective events 
and mere fancies. Lying has an ethical significance. It is 
more than a ' psychological phenomenon ' in the adult. For 
this reason it is important for every man to leam to distin- 
guish clearly between truth and fiction. Fancy as fancy has a 
legitimate place in mental life. Like play and jesting it 
relieves the strain of our more serious occupations. The most 
earnest mental worker finds relaxation in pure horse-play, 
and the most rigid logician heartily enjoys a pun. The atti- 
tude to be cultivated is one of absolute sincerity in matters 
of fact; we should discriminate clearly between objective 
facts or truths and the constructions of our own imagination. 
The more completely we separate these two spheres, the 
better can we appreciate the fantastic tales of Wdls and the 
subtle exaggerations of Mark Twain. 

Summary. — In this chapter we have examined imagery ^ 

an experience which owes its characteristics to brain traces of 

former experiences — not to the present stimulus. Most 

images are revivals of external sensations; though occasion- 

^ Quoted itt Amme<m Mag., April, 19£1» p. 6f. 
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ally other kinds of sensations are revived. The most impor- 
tant sorts of imagery are memory images and imaginoHon 
images (fancies). Memory reproduces some perception we 
have actually experienced; an imagination is made up of 
bits of former percq>tions, gathered here and there and put 
together into a definite image. 

Practical Exbbcibeb: 
89. Take at random some date between tax months and a year aga Try 
to recall as many incidents as possible that occurred on that day. 

40. Take some notable event in your recent life (over six months ago) and 
describe the scene and the succession of occurrences as minutely and 
accurately as possible. 

41. Lying in bed at night with closed eyes, try to picture imaginary scenes 
or stories. Describe the experiences; compare their vividness with 
real scenes; how far are they due to retinal stimulation? 

4S. Bead a description of a scene or event from some novel or history, 

and note the images which are aroused. Classify them as visual. 

auditory, etc. Grade them according to vividness. 
43. Describe any experience you can recall where you have Tnirfjij^Pii an 

imagination for a perception or vice versa, or where you were unable 

to judge its real nature. 

Bjifebbncbb: 
On memory: H. J. Watt, Economy and Training cf Memory. 
On the rate of forgetting: H. Ebbinghaus, Memory (trans.). 
On cases of unusual recaU: W. James, PrineipUe of Peyehology, I* p. 681; 

H. C. Warren, in Peydudogicdl BvUetin, 1918, 5, p. 207. 
On imagination: F. Galton, Inquirtee into Human Faetdty (ch. on 'Mental 

Imagery'); T. Ribot, Essay on the Creaiioe ImaginoHon (trans.). 



CHAPTER IX 

FEELING AND EMOTION 

Affective Experiences, — The experiences we have exam- 
ined so far have to do with objects and conditicm^ outside our 
own body. Perceptions are made up for the most part of 
sensations which come from the outer world. Memories, 
imaginations, and other unages are made up chiefly of repro- 
ductions of these same external sensations. Perceptions, 
images of all sorts, and thoughts (which we shall discuss 
later) all belong to the same class of experiences, which are 
usually called cognitions or intdledtud experiences. The 
responses that we make when we perceive or remember or 
think are movements which have to do with conditions 
oviside us, in our environment — not inside our own body. 

We now come to a difiFerent kind of experience — experi- 
ences which are made up chiefly of systemic sensations or in 
which systemic sensations are especially prominent. These 
experiences are concerned, first and foremost, with the condi- 
tion of our bodily organism — not with events in the surroundr 
ing world; though our body and our environment are too 
closely related to make the distinction complete. They are 
called qffectipe experiences^ and include the following sorts: 

Feelings 

Emotions 

Sentiments 

Feeling 

Nature of Feeling. — A feeling is an experience in which 
systemic sensations are the main elements.^ Feelings are 

^ Feeling is also used to denote any indefinite eensatUm, This is an older 
meaning of the term. It is still kept, because the expression 'I sense' has 
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made up of organic or pain sensations or both. The feeling 
of hunger which we experience before a meal is due to organic 
sensations; a toothache is a very pronounced feeling derived 
from the pain sense. The feeling of general well-being which 
pervades our body after a hearty meal is based on our ' gen- 
eral sensibility ' — on the condition of the body as a whole. 

Systemic sensations have not only their own^ special 
qualities like the external senses, but also a common feeling 
tone: they are ^ther pleasant or unpleasant. When sys- 
temic s^isations combine into f eeUngs, their^gecial qualities 
usually fade away and the prominent feature is their pleas- 
antness or unpleasantness. 

This is the opposite of perception. When you look at a 
picture you perceive and discriminate its various parts; they 
do not merge together. In a feeling, the greater the number 
of sensations entering into the experience, the less distinct are 
their details; you feel more and more an indefinite pleasant- 
ness or unpleasantness within you. A pin-prick is definitely 
localized and stands out sharply. When you fall and are 
bruised, the feeling of hurt seems to spread over a large part of 
the body in an indefinite way. When you have a certain 
pain in the region of the teeth, you are not always sure 
whether it is merely toothache, or toothache combined with 
earache. It is localized now in one>place, now in another. 
The most prominent feature of these experiences is the * hurt/ 
or sense of discomfort — not the kind of hurt or its location. 
The same is true of pleasant feelings. It is difficult to locate 
the feeling of * thrill ' or to analyze its quality. 

Oiu* mental life at any moment is generally tinged with a 
pervasive feeling of some sort. If the general tone is pleasant 
the feeling is one of happiness or euphoria; if it is unpleasant 
the feeling is despondency. We rarely have two conflicting 

never come into general uae; but we must be careful not to confuse the two 
meanings. It is advisable not to use feeling for the sense of touch; this is too 
confusing. The old English word *to palp' is better. 
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feelings at the same time. In fact, it is sometimes stated that 
pleasantness and unpleasantness cannot be experienced 
together at the same time. This is one of those popular 
generalizations which we must learn to challenge. Under 
some conditions it is certainly possible to experience two con- 
flicting feelings at once. We are pleased when a friend sym- 
pathizes with us over our toothache; but this does not alto- 
gether obliterate the discomfort of the ache. In cases of 
this sort we do experience both the unpleasant and the pleas- 
ant together — sometimes with equal vividness. 

Systemic sensations frequently form part of our percep- 
tions of external things. Some odors are unpleasant; most 
musical chords are pleasant. The feeling tone in such cases 
does not come directly from the external stimulus, but from 
some organic change which the stimulus brings about. The 
sharp edge of a knife is not pain-/tiZ but paiDrindtudng; the 
pain is due to the laceration of the skin and the consequent 
organic injury. Odors are impleasant when they produce 
destructive changes of tissue within the organism. The 
pleasure we get from listening to music is due to certain 
chemical changes (anabolic processes) wrought in our bodily 
syst^n by the music. 

We may grow to like certain odors that were once unpleas- 
ant or to dislike tones or colors that were formerly pleasing. 
The change from pleasantness to unpleasantness is due to the 
body becoming accustomed {' hardened ') to the stimuli, so 
that they no longer produce destructive effects. The oppo- 
site change is probably due to some idea which works through 
the motor nerves on the bodily processes. If "the very 
thought of that fellow nauseates you," the nausea is due to 
nerve impulses from your brain centers to the glands of your 
stomach. 

Many of our affective' experiences come about in this 
indirect way. The glands which secrete the substances used 
in digestion, and various other internal glands (including 
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those of the reproductive organs), are operated by the auto- 
nomic nervous system. The autonomic and cerebrospinal 
systems work together. Consequently our feelings often 
modify our ideas and thoughts very decidedly ; and our ideas 
often influence our bodily processes and produce very intense 
feelings. When a man is despondent it is sometimes difficult 
to determine whether hb feeling of despondency is due to 
certain disturbing thoughts, or his thoughts of impending 
disaster were started by despondent feelings. 

Appetite and Aversion. — Our feelings are not so well 
developed as our perc^tions and ideas. They have com- 
paratively few different qualities. There are several reasons 
for this. Systemic sensations are not so dear-cut and 
definite as the sensations of sight, hearing, touch, or smell. 
They are produced (except in the case of pain) by internal 
stimuli which are constantly changing and are difficult to 
hold. They are not so intimately connected with conditions 
in the environment, which are of supreme importance in the 
life of man. 

Our internal bodily experiences are usually subordinate to 
our experiences of the world about us. But there are times 
when the organic or pain stimuli are so intense or so insistent 
that our experience is largely and unmistakably a feeling, 
with everything else in the background. These definite 
states of feeling are of two opposite sorts, appetites and cofer- 
sions, according as their general toning is pleasant or un- 
pleasant. 

Feelings of appetite result most frequently from digestive 
and generative sensations, while feelings of aversion are made 
up of pain sensations and sensations arising from disturbed 
digestive conditions. In many cases the tone of a feeling is 
not pure. The feeling of digestive appetite, for instance, 
includes both unpleasant hung^ sensations and pleasant 
satisfaction. A pain may be accompanied by pleasant sensar 
tions due to the healing process. Sometimes the feeling 
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tone is indefinite — it is recognized ndther as pleasant nor as 
unpleasant. Here there is apparently a balance between the 
destructiye and restorative chemical processes in the body. 
These neutral feelings are called excUement. 

Intense feelings of any sort are apt to arouse activity of 
the muscles, which gives muscle sensations. When this 
occurs the feeling passes into another kind of experience, 
cidled emotum. In other cases the feeling arouses activity of 
the glands, whidi stimulates additional organic sensations 
and these keep the feelings alive. 

Intensity of Feeling* — The intensity of feeling is difficult 
to measure. We do not discriminate differences of intensity 
among systemic sensations as exactly as we distinguish 
brightness or loudness. It is difficult to get at the stimuli and 
experimait on their changes. 

Some attempts have been made to measiu^ the changes of 
intensity of the feeling tone which accompanies external 
sensations. When the intensity of a light or sound or pres^ 
sure is increased continuously, the intensity of the accom- 
panying feeling varies at the same time. But this change 
does not follow Weber's Law, because feelings have two 
opposite phases, pleasantness and unpleasantness, while per- 
ceptions have only one. The experiments bring out the fol- 
lowing relations: 

(1) With slight intensity of stimulation the intensity of the 
accompanying feeling is zero. 

(2) As the intensity of the stimulus increases there is at 
first a slight degree of pleasantness. 

(3) With further increase in the intensity of stimula- 
tion the pleasantness increases to a maximum and then de- 



(4) At a certain point the pleasantness disappears entirely. 

(5) With further increase in the intensity of stimulation 
unpleasantness appears and thereafter increases steadily. 

(6) With great intensity of stimulation a maximum degree 
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of unpleasantness occurs; this marks the beginnmg of actual 

destruction of some of the tissues. [Fig. 70.] 
Importance of Feeling. — We are apt to underestimate the 

importance of the feelings in mental life because they are so 

overshadowed by our perceptions 
and other intellectual experiences. 
The knowledge of our bodily conr 
dition may not be so essential to 
us as knowledge of the outer 

f»™™» \ world, but it is too important to 

I. be ignored. The influence of fed- 
ing in determining a man's atti* 
tude toward the outer world is 
seen if we compare the responses 
of different individuals under simi- 
lar conditions; or if we observe 
how differently the same person 
acts in two cases where the ex- 
ternal situation is similar but his 
own internal condition is radically 
different. 

Some men apparently can never be disheartened or in- 
sulted; others will collapse at the slightest misfortune, or 
bristle at the most trivial remark. The same man who meets 
difficulties energetically and cheerfully when he is in good 
health, may refuse to face danger or perplexity when affected 
by indigestion, malaria, or other weakening influences. The 
external stimuli are alike; the difference lies in the internal 
bodily condition. 

We can only appreciate the real significance of feeling in 
man's mental life when we consider its influence on the evolu- 
tion of animal species. Destruction of tissue is harmful to 
any creature. It follows that any species or creature that 
develops a means of avoiding the destruction of its tissues 
will stand a better chance of surviving. Those creatures and 



Pig. 70. — hrrEtmm: of 
Feeunq 

The curve sbowa bow the feefing b/^ 
compeajring a perception varies with 
increase of stimulation. Distance 
above the base-line represents degree 
of pleasantnes.1, distance below repre- 
sents degree of unpleasantness; hori- 
lontal distance represents intensity of 
stimulation. The numbers correspond 
to the six laws given in the text. 
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species which are able (1) to avoid hannful stimuli^ and (i) 
to react positively to beneficial stimuli, are most likely to 
survive in the long run. These two opposite types of response 
are determined by the two opposite phases of feeling. So 
that any species which evolves a set of receptors and nerves 
for feeling has gained an additional and important means of 
getting along in life. 

Emotign 

Nature of Emotion. — Mental life is especially concerned 
with the interaction between the body and the outer world. 
Accordingly, the most important development of feeling is in 
connection with the motor activities which it arouses. The 
most significant affective experiences are not pure feelings, 
but feelings combined with powerfid motor sensations. 
These expmences are called emotions. 

An emotion is an experience made up of both systemic and 
motor sensations. It is a condition of mental excitement, 
either pleasurable or the opposite (usually with definite 
organic or pain qualities), accompanied by great muscular 
activity or tension, which gives rise to intense muscle sensar 
tions. 

YHien the fire alarm is sounded your heart beats faster and 
your legs almost irresistibly carry you toward the scene. 
After a thunderbolt your heart stops beating for an instant 
and your muscles are tense. When you come home after a 
long absence, you feel a thrill of happiness and wave your 
arms or shout for joy. These are emotions; they consist of 
systemic and motor sensations — both very vivid. 

Emotion is the only secondary experience in which ideas do 
not play a prominent part. An emotion is usually aroused by 
external stimuli or by ideas which represent things in the 
external world; but the perception or idea is not part of the 
emotion — it fades into the margin when the emotion surges 
into prominence. The sight of the smile on the subway 
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guard's face as he slams the gate on you, makes you boiling 
mad. But your anger is the bubbling up of inner feeling and 
the clenching of your teeth and shaking your fist — not the 
sight of the guard. The anger experience is composed of 
sensations stimidated by your intense physiological and mus- 
cular activity. 

According to popular notions the essential ingredient of 
emotion is the feeling — the motor display is an after-effect. 
We speak of " emotion and its expression." This interpretar 
tion of emotion was generally accepted by psychologists till 
about thirty years ago. It assumes that we first experience 
\he feeling of anger, then clench our teeth and fists, scowl, and 
assume the general anger aUitude, 

William James and Carl Lange independently suggested 
that the factors really arise in the opposite order: We first of 
all assume the anger attitude — clench our teeth and fists, and 
strain the tension of our muscles; these movements in turn 
stimulate the anger feeling. That is, according to these 
writers, the motor sensations generate the feeling sensations 
which compose the experience. Many psychologists now 
accept the James^Lange theory of emotion. This theory 
finds some confirmation in the fact that if we artificially 
assume the anger attitude with all its motor accompaniments 
(for instance, when we act a part in a play), our feelings are 
aroused very strongly; and on the other hand when we are 
really angry, if we succeed in relaxing our muscles and so 
rid ourselves of the motor sensations, the feeling of anger 
diminishes and the entire emotion tends to disappear. 

However, the facts seem to indicate that neither of the two 
factors has precedence in emotion. Both systemic and 
muscle sensations are aroused by some perception or thought; 
both arise together, and both are integral parts of the emo- 
tion. If we succeed in relaxing the muscles, the emotion 
vanishes — it passes over into a simple state of feeling. If 
we succeed in removing the systemic sensations the emotion 
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also disappears — it is reduced to a simple motor experience 
called conation (ch. xii). Most persons are able to control 
their motor expressions more readily than their organic 
processes. This is why the motor factor seems to be the 
crucial factor when we test emotions experimentally. We 
oondude, then, that neither the popular view nor the James- 
Lange theory is correct. Emotion is the joint product of 
nerve impulses from the systemic and motor senses. Emo- 
tional f eding and emotional expression are equally important 
parts of the experience. 

The glands are even more important in emotion than in 
feeling. It is found that in some emotional conditions certain 
chenucal products, such as adrenalin, are formed in great 
quantity and diffuse themselves among the neighboring 
organs. These compounds are apparently the stimuli which 
arouse the systemic elements in the emotion. Muscular con- 
traction and muscular tension serve as stimuli for the motor 
dements. 

Primitive Emotions. — Comparative studies on animals 
indicate that emotion is present in many spedes bdow man. 
This is particularly true of warm-blooded animals, induding 
mammals and birds.^ Their reactions and expressions cor- 
respond so dosely to the manifestations of human emotion 
that we are justified in attributing real emotional experiences 
to these animals. The fundamental kinds of emotion may be 
studied to advantage in subhuman species, where they are not 
complicated by shadings which depend on thought and comr- 
plex social relations. 

In popular books the study of animal emotion consists too 
often in attributing to pet dogs and cats various shades of 
human emotion which depend on thought and reasoning. 
This reading of human experiences into lower species does 

^ In cold-blooded species the diculation is sluggish and there is not that 
quickening and violent a^^tation which is characteristic of human emotion, 
emotions* if they have any, are essentially different from ours. 
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not help us to understand the actual facts. The mental 
processes of subhuman species are far simpler than in man. 
The emotional display in the dog or cat is not the result of 
thought — it occurs without thought or reasoning; it shows, 
rather, to what extent emotion is independent of thought and 
more primitive than thought. What will help us, is to study 
carefully the manifestations of emotions in various animal 
species and read them into man. When a cat struts away 
from a growling dog with an air of offended dignity she has a 
pride emoiion of some sort, but no ihcmghi of dignity. The 
inciting cause of the emotion is a perception, not an idea. 
This suggests that even in man the pride emotion depends 
perhaps more on perceptions and less on ideas than is gen- 
erally supposed. 

This method of studying emotion is helpful, but the con- 
clusions should not be carried too far. Human emotion 
differs from animal emotion in the prominent part which 
memories and thoughts play in producing it. A child cries 
when we scowl at him, or exhibits fear at the sight of a snake 
or some other strange creature. His emotion is aroused by a 
perception, like the anger of the bull at the sight of red. But 
in the human adult, emotions are determined by ideas rather 
than by perceptions. We are angiy when we see a big boy 
beating a small boy; we are not angiy when we see a strong 
man beating a rug. 

The most primitive emotions in man are those based on 
certain fundamental conditions of life, which led to the evo- 
lution of certain types of reaction in animals long before the 
human species appeared. The three most fundamental 
types of emotion are /ear, anger ^ and hve. 
' The feeling tone oifear is unpleasantness, which is usually 
very intense. The organic sensations which form part of the 
fear experiences are stimulated through receptors in the lower 
viscera and in the region of the lungs and heart. The char- 
acteristic motor expressions of fear are certain definite mus- 
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cular contractions^ which produce trembling, shrinking 
movements, raising of the eyebrows, etc. These motor ac- 
tivities furnish muscle sensations which form an important 
part of the emotional experience. 

In anger the feeling tone is also unpleasant, but the feeling 
tone is not so prominent as in fear. The special systemic 
sensations are derived from the upper digestive tract, the 
heart and lungs, and the circulatory system. An outburst 
of anger is accompanied by vigorous heart activity and 
breathing, which usually causes intense flushing of the face 
and sometimes a choking sensation and suffusion of the eyes. 
The characteristic motor activities of anger are clenching of 
the fists and teeth, strained tension of the face muscles, and 
rigidity of the lower Umbs. These motor activities are accom- 
panied by very intense muscle sensations. The expression 
of anger is generally movement toward the object — in fear 
the movement is away from its object. 

Love is the third type of primitive emotion. Its character- 
istic feding tone is pleasantness. The special systemic sen^ 
sations are less prominent than in fear or anger; they arise 
from the region of the lungs and from the generative organs. 
The popular notion which associates the emotion of love with 
the heart is not so far wrong; careful observation shows that 
the characteristic sensation is located somewhat above the 
heart, but that it is due to the circulation and not to breath- 
ing. There are various motor accompaniments of this emo- 
tion, and the muscle sensations which these arouse enter 
prominently into the experience. A somewhat less intense 
variety of this emotion is sympathy. Here the general 
feeling tone (pleasantness) is most prominent, and the special 
i^stemic sensations are less definite than in love. The motor 
expressions of sympathy and love are generally movement 
toward the object. In sympathy a common form of expres- 
fflon is activity of the tear glands. 

This is the way the psychologist describes the three great 
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emotions of life. It sounds very different from the descrip- 
tion of the poet or story-teller. The psychologist and the 
poet have something quite different in view. The poet uses 
language which will thrill his readers and arouse the same 
emotions in them. The psychologist tries to show what sen^ 
sations make up the emotional experience. It is like the 
attitude of the cook and the chemist toward the soup. The 
cook wants to make a soup that will tickle the palate; the 
chemist wants to know what is in the soup. Most men would 
prefer to see love through the poet's eye and fear or anger 
through the psychologist's. 

Kinds of Emotion in Man. — Hiunan emotions have been 
classified in various ways according as one characteristic or 
another is selected as the starting-point. The objection to 
most classifications is that they try to show all possible 
varieties instead of those that are really significant. Some 
types of emotion have developed tremendously and show 
many different shades, while others that we might expect to 
find scarcely appear at all. We can only discover what are 
the really important emotions in himian life by actual obser* 
vation and experiment. 

An important aid in this study is to notice the various 
names used to distinguish emotions in the languages of 
civilized and uncivilized races. If a large number of different 
names for a certain kind of emotion are found in a given lanr 
guage, we infer that a great many shades of that emotion are 
present in the race using that language. 

The list of emotions in Table VIII is based on the different 
kinds of behavior that man exhibits with reference to his 
surroundings.^ For our present purpose five great classes of 
responses may be distinguished: nutritive, reproductive, 
defensive, aggressive, and social. 

Strictly speaking, the nutritive functions do not lead to 
emotions: eating and its various accompaniments are usually 

* See di. z, p. 237. 
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unemotional acts. But there are certain expressive emotions 
of an indefinite or diffused sort which depend indirectly on 
the nutritive life. Joy, grief, and the like are expressive 
emotions, made up of diffused feelings. 

The defensive, aggressive, and reproductive emotions are 
represented by the emotions of fear, anger, and love, which we 
have already examined. These are the original forms; the 
table shows a number of other well-known emotions that have 
developed out of them* 
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The social life of man in relation to his fellows develops 
special emotions. Some social emotions are defensive or 
aggressive, but others do not belong in either of these groups. 
Tlie fifth class in the table includes the social emotions that 
are not connected with other sorts of behavior. 

There are also emotions that are essentially connected with 
ideas of the past or the future. The prospective emotion of 
hope, and the retrospective emotion of aaiisf action are similar 
to joy apart from the time reference. 

In the table the kind of feeling tone that is characteristic 
of each emotion is shown at the left and the kind of motor 
expression at the right. In most emotions the feeling tone is 
definitdy pleasant (+) or unpleasant (— ). Certain sorts, 
such as restiveness and surprise, may be either pleasant or 
unpleasant. Frequently they alternate between one quality 
and the other. 

In many cases we may readily notice several different 
shades of emotion under the same general type. It is easy to 
distinguish, for example, between anger and rage. Some of 
these varieties are of considerable importance in mental life; 
remorse, for example, has very different consequences from 
regret. Some of the less important distinctions are interest- 
ing to study. Notice the difference between 'feeling 
slighted,' ' pique,' ' feeling insulted,' ' feeling outraged '; 
or between various degrees of mirth. 

Adapting Emotions to Civilized Life. — The emotional life 
has not kept pace with the other phases of mental evolution. 
Perception, memory, and other types of experience have 
adapted themselves to changing conditions, but our emo- 
tional experiences continue in almost primitive form. Many 
of the more important emotions seem like echoes of our 
prehuman ancestors; they do not fit into the social life of 
to-day. 

The emotion of anger is well adapted to the food-getting 
activities of carnivorous animals. It stimulates them to 
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greater exertions and seems really to help them in overcoming 
their pr^. Even in primitive man strength is more impor- 
tant than skill. But under modem conditions of civilized life 
intellectual adjustment and motor co5rdination are far more 
valuable than mere strength. A Foch or a Hindenburg is 
the brains of the army, not its fist. The man who gives way 
to blind rage in the presence of an adversary is usually at a 
disadvantage. We look upon unbridled emotion of any sort 
as childish or brutish; one who has not learned to control 
the display of emotion is held more or less in contanpt. 
People are even apt to regard the shell-shocked veteran as a 
coward, though really his disability should arouse the same 
feeling as the loss of a leg in battle. 

Since our emotional inheritance is unsuitable to present 
conditions, the obvious course is to direct this phase of mental 
life into more suitable paths by systematic training. This is 
one of the most important tasks of education, socially speak- 
ing. Emotional training is not so prominent a feature of 
our present-day educational systems as intellectual training; 
it is generally accomplished indirectly or incidentally. 
School discipline and home discipline, especially through 
punishment and admonition, teach the child to repress or 
suppress violent displays of emotion. Social tradition and 
example help considerably. The child finds that he makes 
himself ridiculous by giving free vent to his emotions. The 
'cry-baby' is an object of contempt among children; the 
stolid child or youth is admired by his playmates. 

The ideal of a calm, passionless life may perhaps be socially 
desirable, but it does not take into account the innate pro- 
pensities of the individual. No boiler is strong enough to 
resist eveiy pressure, and the engineer who clamps down the 
safety-valve is heedless of the best interests of his machine. 
Expression is the safety-valve of emotion. The emotional 
tendencies are part of our mental inheritance. It is not 
possible to eradicate them entirely. Freud has shown that 
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the struggle to suppress them often results in nervous dis- 
organization. On the moral side it fosters deceit and 
hypocrisy. A rational training of the emotions would con- 
sist in modifying their feeling elements and directing their 
motor expression into useful channels. 

The various classes of emotions differ considerably in 
value. The defensive emotions refer back to prehistoric 
modes of defense, and for the most part hamper us under 
modem conditions. The same is true of the aggressive emo- 
tions. On the other hand, the social emotions harmonize 
well with modem social conditions, excepting those which 
are distinctly antipathetic. The reproductive emotions 
(especially love and tenderness) are by no means anachro- 
nistic, but they require careful training to fit them into the 
social life of civilized man. In some communities this train- 
ing has gone to extreme lengths. 

The expressive emotions and the retrospective and pro- 
spective types are socially neutral. Extreme manifestations 
of joy, grief, mirth, regret, hope, and the like, do not fit in 
with modem life; but a moderate display of these emotions 
is not socially detrimental and is of some benefit to the bio- 
logical life of the individual. 

In short, psychology and pedagogy should recognize that 
the emotional side of our mental life is to some extent behind 
the times. Uncontrolled emotion hampers the proper inter- 
action between the individual of to-day and his environment. 
It is only when our primitive, inherited emotions are trained 
into socially acceptable modes of expression that this phase 
of mental life is brought 4nto harmony with the rest of our 
experiences and actions. \^ 

Nature of Sentiment. — Besides f e^ng and emotion, there 
is another, less important experience connected with our 
inner bodily processes, called sentiment. A sentiment is 
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an experience which is made up of systemic sensations and 
ideas. ^ 

Sentiments may be aroused by any external sensation or 
idea, but the experience itself is essentially different from 
either. Your " sense of beauty " is not a sensation nor a 
perception, but a sentiment. It may be aroused by seeing 
the Venus de Milo, or by listening to Beethoven's Fifth 
Symphony, or by the memory of one of these experiences; 
but the sentiment of beauty is not the perception of the 
object. The perception suggests the sentiment, and then 
fades into the background of the new experience. The promi- 
nent elements in the sentiment of beauty are a feeling and 
an idea cf value (ch. xiii). 

When something has aroused a sentiment, and the same 
situation continues to affect us, we connect the sentiment 
with the perception and read it into the objective situation. 
The statue ' looks beautiful.' The world about us ' looks 
real.' A locomotive appears powerful. An action appears 
good. 

Are the beauty, reality, and power in the objects them- 
selves? Is the ' goodness ' in the action or in the actor? In 
discussing feeling we noticed that pain is not a quality of the 
sharp knife, though we experience pain when the knife cuts 
us, and the pain is stimulated by the sharp edge. In much 
the same way the sentiment of beauty is stimulated by cer- 
tain combinations of tones in music or by certain curves or 
color combinations in a painting; but it is not a quality of the 
music or painting. And the same is true of power and good- 
ness. Our sentiments are generated within us; they are 
intimately personal, like pain, and yet they are excited by 
something in the external stimulus. 

* The term sentimeni has a special meaning in psychology. It is not pre- 
cisely what we mean by 'a sentiment' in ordinary language, and it does 
not correspond to the adjective 'sentimental'; but it carries a trace of each 
notion — the imagery of 'a sentiment' and the feeling tone ol 'sentimental.' 
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Kinds of Sentiments. — Sentiments are classified according 
to the kind of experience that arouses them. [Table IXj 

Table IX. — CiiAssification of Siintii£ents 

Smi^ments Source 

Reality Feelings Peroeptions 

Beliefs Ideas 

Esthetic Sentiments Systemic Ezperienoes 

Dynamic Sentiments Motor Ezperienoes 

Moral Sentiments Social Situations 

The sentiment of redness, or reality feeling^ attaches to per- 
ceptions of the outer world. We are sure that the objects 
which we see, palp, heft, hear, etc., really exist. Usually this 
sureness or conviction is marginal. Like the familiarity feel- 
ing, it is only a subordinate element in the perception. In 
adult life the reality feeling rarely occurs as an independent 
experience. It takes something unexpected, or something 
that does not fit in with our general scheme of things to bring 
it out vividly. If we meet a friend who was supposed to be 
a thousand miles away, the reality of his presence bursts 
through into prominence. The other extreme occurs in day- 
dreaming, or when we are dazed by a sudden blow or a loud 
noise : then the reality element is quite lacking — things about 
us do not impress us as real. In certain pathological condi- 
tions the sense of reality disappears completely: the patient 
declares that the world does not seem real. 

Belief is very much like reality feeling, except that it is 
associated with ideas. We are sure that certain of our images 
and thoughts are true. Two opposite varieties of belief have 
developed: affirmative belief, and negative belief or disbelief. 
We may either believe in the existence of the object we are 
thinking of; or we may believe that no such object exists. 
When you picture a mermaid, your sentiment is belief in its 
falsity, while if you have a mental picture of Vesuvius the 
sentiment takes the form of belief that this volcano actually 
exists. In the two cases the sentiment is of the same type — 
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belief — but our attitude is different (ch. xv). The ' not ' 
attitude gives a special tinge to the sentiment. The true 
opposite of belief is not disbelief, but dotM. Doubt is a 
sentiment which arises from alternation of belief and dis- 
belief. 

Esthetic aerdimefde arise when the feeling tone of an experi- 
ence is especiaUy intense and combines with an idea of value. 
This produces a sentiment of heaviy or harmony if the feeling 
is pleasant, and a sentiment of ugliness or discord if the feeling 
is unpleasant. The intensity of the esthetic sentiments 
varies considerably with the individual and with training. 
In some persons an appreciation of beauty and harmony 
appears early in life and develops without any special train- 
ing; in others it is only attained gradually, through education 
and imitation. Esthetic sentiments are especially character- 
istic of the ' artistic ' type of personality. 

Dynamic sentiments arise when vivid motor sensations are 
associated with our perceptions. These motor sensations are 
stimulated by the activity of our own muscles; but their 
intensity depends upon the weight or resistance of objects 
that we try to move. In connection with our voluntary 
movements there is a sense of jKywer or abiliiy to act. If the 
resistance is strong, we have a sense of opposition^ of being 
thwarted^ of force or power in the emnronment. These are 
dynamic sentiments. A tornado, a great factory machine in 
action, arouse a sentiment of the power of inanimate nature. 
The religious sentiment is due to an idea of some mighty 
power in the universe. Dynamic and esthetic sentiments 
combine to form the sentiment of the sublime. 

Moral sentiments come from feelings which attach to our 
perceptions of social acts — usually the actions of other per- 
sons. The ' traffic cop ' who goes over and leads a blind man 
across the street arouses your approval; the youngster who 
hurls a stone through a shop window arouses a feeling of dis- 
approval. In each instance the feeling combined with the 
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idea of social value forms a moral sentiment^ — in one case a 
sentiment of right, in the other a sentiment of wrong. 

Sentiments are the least important kind of experience. If 
a sentiment is weak it becomes an element in some other state 
of mind. If it grows intense, it tends to bring about some 
motor expression; this arouses muscle sensations and the 
experience is no longer a mere sentiment. Esthetic senti- 
ments pass readily into emotions; dynamic sentiments arouse 
an impulse to overcome resistance or to exert our own power. 
Moral sentiments, if they are vivid, are likely to pass over 
into voluntary actions. We are not content with merely con- 
demning or approving the actions of others. If a wrong 
appeals to us deeply, we are apt to start in to remedy it. We 
' push along ' a good thing — literally as weU as figuratively. 

In a word, sentiments lack stable equilibrium; if they are 
weak they are crowded out of focus by other experiences; if 
th^ are intense this very strength transforms them into 
something else. Beliefs are the most stable of all sentiments. 
Our belief in the multiplication table and other fundamental 
truths persists unaltered throughout life. Other underlying 
beliefs undergo certain changes from time to time, but still 
remain as enduring sentiments. 

Summary. — In this chapter we have examined three sorts 
of experience in which systemic sensations are prominent. 
Feelings are experiences consisting almost wholly of (1) 
organic sensations — that is, sensations from the internal 
organs of digestion, reproduction, circulation, respiration, 
and other bodily processes, — or (2) pain sensations, or (S) 
feeling tone and general sensibility. Feelings are experiences 
of our own bodily condition, and may be contrasted with 
perceptions, which are experiences of the outer world. 

Emotions are experiences in which both systemic and motor 
sensations are prominent. They combine feeling and action. 
In general they are more intense and vivid than simple feel- 
ings and occupy a specially prominent place in mental life. 
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Emotional experiences belong to primitive conditions of life 
and do not fit in especially well with man's higher mental 
evolution. 

Sentiments are experiences which combine systemic senssr 
tions with ideas. They are generally weak and unimportant 
in mental life. Belief is the most hardy of all the sentiments. 
The others tend to fade into the background, or they lead to 
action and so are transformed into some other kijMl of 
experience. 

Pbactigal Exebciseb: 

44. Analyze your general state of feeling at three different times; e.g. on 
waking, after a hearty meal, after a brisk walk. 

45. Describe the expression of three different emotions, in cases you 
have witnessed recently. 

46. Analyze some powerful emotion of your own at the time or soon after 
the outburst has subsided. 

47. Mention some fact which you believe thoroughly; also some statement 
which you are sure is false; also something about which you are in real 
doubt. Now examine the sentiment you have in eadb case — the 
belief, the disbelief, and the doubt; describe them as far as possible. 

48. Describe the expression of anger (or fear) in a child. 

Refbrenceb: 
On feeling: £. B. Titchener, Psychology of Feding and AUmtumt chs. 9-4. 
On dasses of emotion: W. McDougall, Social Psychology, chs. 8-6. 
On theory of emotion: W. James, Principlea of Psychology, ch. 25; 

C. Darwin, Expression of the Emotions in Man and Animals, 
On the physiology of emotions: C. W. Crile, Origin and Nature of the Emo- 
tions; W. B. Cannon, Bodily Changes in Pain, Hunger, Fear and Rage. 



CHAPTER X 

INSTINCT 

Motor Experiences and Response. — The experiences so 
far examined belong to two separate groups: (1) Perceptions, 
memories, and their kindred are based on the information we 
receive from the outer world. (2) Feelings and emotions are 
concerned with internal conditions and are stimulated by the 
physiological processes which go on within our own body. 
There is still a third class called motor experiences, which are 
composed largely of motor sensations. The muscle sense and 
static sense furnish information about our movements and 
responses, and about our bodily postures with reference to the 
outer world. These sensations are organized into experiences 
called conations, and when joined to images and thoughts 
they develop into secondary experiences called voliiiona and 
langvage. 

Motor experiences differ from other experiences in one 
important respect : We perceive, we imagine, we feel, before we 
act. Motor experiences, on the other hand, are the result of 
our motor activity; they arise cfter the motor nerve impulses 
have begun to affect our muscles. When we walk, we sense 
each movement of our limbs as it takes place. In other 
words, whereas perceptions, images, and feelings keep us in 
touch with the stimuli that affect us, conations and other 
motor experiences are concerned chiefly with our responses. 
Before taking up these motor experiences,^ we must examine 
the motor side of the nervous operation and see how it is 
related to stimulation. 

Every stimulus starts an impulse in the sensory nerves, 
which proceeds to some center in the spinal cord or brain. 

^ See chfl. xii, xiii. 
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In these central neurons there is a certain amount of latent 
nerve energy, so that the incoming impulses, instead of being 
' absorbed,' actually arouse a greater amount of nervous activity 
at the centers, and this activity seeks an outlet into other 
neurons. The nervous activity aroused in the brain by visual 
stimuli results first in our perceiving the scenes around us, 
and this perception may be followed by a series of memories 
and fancies. But this succession of events in the brain does 
not continue indefinitely. In the end the central impulse 
finds an outlet into some motor path and passes out of the 
brain and down to some muscle, where its energy is expended 
in producing muscular contraction. The final result of the 
nerve impulse in this case is movement. In other cases the 
outlet is into a path leading to some gland, and the final result 
is the chemical process of secretion. Our notion of nervous 
activity will be incomplete, then, if we stop at the central 
processes of perception, feeling, and the like. Every stimulus 
tends in the end to bring about some response. The most signif- 
icant feature of the entire nervous and mental process is not 
the information it furnishes, but the way we act upon this 
information. Action by a creature in response to stimula- 
tion is called behavior. 

Kinds of Behavior. — Bdiavior may be grouped into the 
following classes: 

Diffused movements 
Reflexes 

Autonomic functions 
Instinctive behavior 
Intelligent behavior 

(1) Diffused Movements: Nerve impulses always follow 
the path of least resistance. If the neurons were not arranged 
in definite groups and chains, the nerve impulses might follow 
all sorts of paths and our responses would be largely a matter 
of chance. The same stimulus would lead now to this move- 
ment, now to that, at random, without any appropriateness 
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whatever. Impulses would tend to spread into several chan- 
nels at once and cause diffused movements. 

Diffused movements occur in the new-bom child. When 
he is affected at the same time by several stimuli none of 
which is especially intense, his responses are uncoordinated; 
they bear no significant relation to the stimuli. Observe a 
child lying on his back when nothing in particular is affecting 
him. He wriggles his arms, gurgles, winks, kicks about, 
moves his toes, his lips, his eyes, his head. These diffused 
random movements are the result of general stimulation by 
light, pressure, warmth, and sounds. The incoming impulses 
are weak and diffused; they find outlets here and there 
through various motor channels. 

(i) Reflexes: Diffused response is not the only form of 
behavior in the new-bom child. Our nervous system is 
arranged at the start by heredity in an orderly way. The 
sensory and motor centers are placed in very definite relar 
tions to one another. From the very beginning certain sen- 
sory paths are closely connected with certain motor paths, so 
that stimuli which affect a given receptor are bound to bring 
about certain definite responses. If an infant's palm is 
touched with a stick he grasps it; if a milk bottle is put to his 
mouth his lips close around it; certain stimuli produce 
coughing, others produce sneezing. These are immediate 
responses, brought about by inherited connections between 
sensory and motor nerve paths. A definite response to a 
definite stimulus, due to an inherited arrangement of the 
nerve paths, is called a reflex, or reflsx action. 

(8) Autonomic Functions : The earliest reflexes that occur 
in a child's Uf e are due to systemic stimuli. Long before birth 
the heart begins to beat through stimuli which arouse activity 
of the heart muscles. Inmiediately after birth the lungs are 
stimulated and the result is muscular activity which draws the 
air into the lungs and expels it again. These responses, 
which control the bodily processes of circulation and respira- 
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tion» are so arranged that each response furnishes a stimulus 
for another reflex of the same sort. They form a chain of 
reflexes, which continue in endless series during the entire life 
of the. individual. Regardless of the environment (except 
in a general way)» the lungs expand and contract, the heart 
pumps blood into the arteries continuously till death. 

These chains of reflexes which govern the life processes are 
called aiii(moifdc functions. They are of the utmost impor- 
tance to life; but since they are only indirectly concerned with 
the individual's relations to his environment, th^ do not 
interest psychologists especially. Their special bearing on 
psychology lies in the fact that the autonomic nervous system 
is connected with the main cerebrospinal nervous system 
(ch. ii). By reason of this connection the autonomic func- 
tions may be modified by motor impulses from the brain and 
spinal centers. This occurs, for example, in voluntary 
changes of respiration and in the changes in heart activity 
that accompany the emotions. 

The digestive processes are controlled by the autonomic 
i^stem also. But they do not form a single continuous series 
of reflexes like respiration and circulation. Digestion de- 
pends upon stimulation by food in the stomach or intestines; 
in the absence of food the digestive organs are comparatively 
inactive. When food is taken into the mouth the digestive 
organs are stimulated and the autonomic processes begin to 
act at once; th^ include a whole series of digestive activities 
ending in the excretion of the waste products. All these 
processes are subject to some control by the cerebrospinal 
system, and often serve to stimulate and modify its activities. 
Apart from this connection, psychology is not particularly 
concerned with the autonomic functions. 

(4) Instinctive Behaviob: The nervous connections 
within the cerebrospinal system are not so close as those of 
the autonomic nerves. There is more branching of neurons 
and consequently more possibility ct alternative motor dis- 
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charges. But the various nerve paths and centers are so 
arranged by inheritance that certam connections are inevir 
tabUy especially in early life. Not only are there from the 
beginning certain definite reflexes to external stimulation^ but 
some of these reflexes cause stimuli which produce other 
reflexes, so that when a given stimulus occurs a definite chain 
of reflexes inevitably follows. This is best illustrated in the 
feeding activity of the infant. The contact of the lips with 
the breast or bottle causes the lip-grasping reflex. This 
serves as stimulus to the sucking reflex. The milk in turn 
stimulates the swallomng reflex. Any succession of cerebro- 
spinal reflexes like this, in which one response provides the 
stimulus for the next, is called an instinct, or instinctufe 
behamor. 

In subhuman species, where the branching connections are 
not so numerous as in man, a large part of behavior is of the 
mstinctive type. Remember that in any instinctive act the 
successive steps follow in natural order — each is caused by 
the preceding. There is no delay; no thinking and deciding 
what to do. The progress of the action is automatic ' unless 
checked by some interfering stimulus. Instinctive behavior 
generally brings about some result that is useful to the crea* 
ture ; that is, it is adaptive. This is because the nervous struc- 
ture, like the rest of the body, has grown up in the course of 
long ages of time through the natural selection of useful 
arrangements of the neurons and centers. 

(5) Intelligent Behavior : The branching connections in 
the nervous system make possible still another type of behav- 
ior. Reflexes that are not so closely connected as to form 
instincts, may come in time to be grouped into hard and fast 
series of actions which are of the utmost importance to life. 
A series of useful movements whose connection is not based 
on heredity, but is acquired by the individual, is called inteUir 
gent behamor. If the act becomes so fixed that it proceeds as 

^ Not to be confused with otifoiioiiite. 
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automatically as an instinct, it is called a habU. Speaking 
and writing are instances of human habits. 

The human adult finds it difficult to draw a sharp Une 
between instinctive and intelUgent behavior in the case of his 
own actions. Early in life our instincts begin to be modified, 
and these new modes of action are often so quick and auto- 
matic that they seem to be inborn. Most of our actions have 
marked instinctive elements and equally marked intelligent 
elements. Walking is especially hard to classify. When the 
child starts to walk his movements are uncertain, and they 
seem to improve by practice; but the fact that walking always 
develops at about the same age indicates that it depends 
fundamentally on certain inherited factors. On the whole the 
act of walking seems to be mainly instinctive in man. 

Reflex Behavior 

Nature of the Reflex. — The rqflex is the simplest form of 
response in creatures possessing a nervous system. It in- 
volves the operation of a single nervous arc or a number of 
arcs acting together. 

The characteristic feature of refine activity is that the 
response is definite, not diffuse. This makes it a suitable type 
of activity for response. It accomplishes something. The 
infant's diffuse movements are responses to stimulation, but 
they are not especially adaptive — th^ do not answer the 
problems which the stimuli set before the child. Definite 
reactions of the reflex type do this. Winking protects the 
eyes; swallowing assists the nourishment process. Even 
glandular reflexes may solve some of the minor problems of 
life, — weeping may remove a cinder from the eye. 

While reflex activity is definite, it is by no means invariable : 
the response usually varies with the intensity of the stimulus. 
Very intense stimulation generally causes violent muscular 
contraction, and the effect is apt to be widespread. The 
shudder reflex extends over a larger part of the body when the 
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stimulus is more intense. The tickle reflex is an exception to 
this rule: the tickle stimulus is less intense than the ordinary 
touch stimulation, but its peculiar quality brings about a 
much more violent response than ordinary contact. 

Varieties of Reflex Action. — In reflex action the stimulus 
starts a nerve impulse along the sensory nerve toward the 
central part of the nervous system; at the center the impulse 
passes over to a motor path and descends to a muscle or 
gland, causing responsive activity. This process may be 
complicated in two ways: (1) The impulse may either cross to 
the motor path and pass out at the first opportunity; or it 
may proceed to a higher center and then pass out. On this 
basis reflexes are divided into lower and higher, (i) The 
sensory impulse may produce a single response; or the motor 
impulse may divide and go out to two or more effectors at 
once. On this basis we distinguish between simple and comr 
pound reflexes. 

In lower reflexes the adjustment takes place in the spinal 
cord or in the lower centers of the brain. When you touch a 
hot stove» the sensory impulse upon reaching the spinal cord 
immediately passes over to the motor side and a motor im- 
pulse goes out directly to the hand, so that you withdraw the 
hand before you feel the heat or pain. 

In higher refleoces the sensory impulse travels to a higher 
brain center and the adjustment takes place there. A sudden 
loud noise often produces violent beating of the heart. The 
sensory impulse goes first to the primary center of hearing, 
then to a higher center, and from there part of the impulses 
passes out through a motor pathway to the cardiac muscles. 

A simple rtflex involves a single nervous arc; the sensory 
impulses all travel up through a single sensory nerve and the 
outgoing impulses all proceed along one motor nerve and 
affect a single muscle.' When we hear a sound and auto- 

^ A number of parallel neurons in the nerve usuaUy cany the impulse 
inward or outward. 
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maticaUy turn the eyes in that direction, the action is a simple 
reflex. [Fig. 71; cf. Fig. 16, p. 41.] 

A compound rtflex involves two or more separate motor 
nerves. The hand*grasping reflex is a compound reflex. 




Fia. 71. — Simple Reflex 

Simple cranial reflex from the ear to the eye miudes. A sound stimuktea 
the ear (A) and starts a sensory nerve impulse along the 8th cranial nerve to 
lower auditory center (C) in the brain. The impulse travels to the center for 
eye movement (D). Thence a motor impulse passes along the 6th cramal 
nerve (E) to the eye muscles (F); the musdes contract and the eye b turned 
toward the sound. (A simple tpiwd reflex is shown in Fig. 16.) [After Her- 
rick.1 

because it involves the muscles of all the fingers and several 
joints in each finger. 

In nearly all reflex actions there is a certain compounding 
of impulses in the sensory part of the nervous arc. The eye- 
wink is a response to stimulation of the whole field of vision, 
or at least a large area; the withdrawal of the hand from a hot 
surface is usually in response to a temperature stimulus that 
affects many warmth receptors covering quite an area of the 
skin. This compounding of sensory impulses is not especially 
significant; it serves to intensify the response, but seldom 
changes its character. 

The simplest sort of compounding occurs in reflexes which 
have two or more motor effects. This is called a distrUmted 
reflex, because the outgoing impulse is distributed into 
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several motor paths. The operation of a distributed reflex is 
shown in Fig. 72. This diagram represents what happens, for 
example, in the pain reflex. 

A simple reflex may form part of a distributed reflex. For 
example, in the knee-jerk, when the nerve impulse reaches the 

cord it may divide; a por- 
tion may cross over di- 
rectly into the cord or the 
motor path and cause the 
leg to fly up, while part 
may travel up to the brain 
and produce some other 
type of activity, such as 
grunting or flinching. 

If the entire impulse 
reaches a higher center it 
may result in a co&rdinated 
compound reflex. Grasp- 
ing, sucking, and certain 
vocal reflexes are exam- 
ples of this. In the grasp- 
ing reflex of the hand all 
the fingers are bent at 
once; the sucking reflex sends motor impulses to several dif- 
ferent muscles in the lips, cheeks, and tongue. If the higher 
centers come into play the response may be on the opposite 
side of the body from the stimulus; frequently it is bilateral. 
This is due to the fact that the motor pathways to the two 
sides of the body are connected by transverse paths in the 
brain. 

Among compound reflexes considerable importance at- 
taches to the way in which the different muscles are related. 
We distinguish between anlagonUtic reflexes, in which the 
impulses lead to opposing or antagonistic muscles, and allied 
reflexes, where the various muscles assist one another. In 




Fig. 72. — Dibtbibuted Reflex 

Showing how ftiinuktion of a receptor in the 
■kin leadi to contraction of several different mus- 
cles Ml, M9. BfS. [From Herrick.] 
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Table X. — Human Reflexes 

A. Purest ~~ least subject to central modification in adult 

' Pupillary ' or iris reflex Shuddering 

Ear twitching (controlled in some Starting (to sudden noise, etc) 

individuals) Shivering 

Hand withdrawal (to heat and pain) Trembling 

Digestive reflexes (autonomic) Rhythmic contractumi (in epilepqr* 

paralysis agitans, etc.) 

B. Largely pure — subject to inhibition or reinforoement 

Winking 

Accommodation, ciliary reflex 

Eye-fixation and convergence 

Hiccoughing 

Sneesing 

Patellar reflex (knee-jerk) 

Dizxiness reflexes 

Yawning 

Vopiiting 

Facial reflexes (to bitter taste, etc.) 

Salivation 



Hand twitching (to dermal pain) 
Plantar reflex (to stimulus on sole of 

foot) 
Great toe reflex 

Vasomotor changes (blushing, paling) 
Breathing changes (to specific stimuli 

and to onset of sleep) 
Sudorific reflexes 
Groaning 
Laughing 

Cramp movements 
Squirming 



Tickle reflexes 

C. Occasionally pure, more often centrally modified 
Coughing Smiling 
Swallowing and gulping Wincing, etc. 
Visceral discharge, etc. Scowling 
Generative reflexes Stretching 

Reflexes to odors Convulsive contractions (to deep pres- 

Gasping sure and heat, to pricking and other 

Weeping dermal pains, and to visceral pain) 
Sobbing 

D. Pure in infancy, centrally modified in adult 



Sucking 

Biting and grinding 

Spitting 

Hunger and thirst reflexes 

Lip and tongue reflexes 

Vocal reflexes 

Turning the head 

Tossing 

Grasping (finger reflexes) 

E. Posture reflexes 

Holding head erect 
Sitting 



Tugging (wrist reflexes) 
Clasping (elbow reflexes) 
Reaching (shoulder reflexes) 
Kicking (knee reflexes) 
Stepping (gluteal reflexes) 
Jumping (ankle reflexes) 
Sitting up 
Bending forward 
Rising 

Standing 
Equilibration 
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some cases the actions of different muscles tend partly to 
neutralize, partly to reinforce one another; these are called 
allied and antagonistic reflexes. Where several reflexes follow 
in succession, they may be alternating^ as the two legs in walk- 
ing, or supplementary^ as the flexing of the several finger 
joints in grasping. 

These relations emphasize the fact that a reflex is not a 
mere muscular contraction; it is a response to the stimulus — 
it accomplishes something. An isolated reflex, such as the 
knee-jerk, may not be particularly useful; but compound 
reflexes generally tend to bring about some result which 
makes life a bit easier. 

Human Reflexes. — In human adults comparatively few 
activities belong to the pure reflex type. Even such a reflex 
as winking may be reinforced or partly inhibited by volun- 
tary control; and the same motor paths that cany impulses 
for the winking reflex also cany impulses for voluntary 
winking and for closing the eye. 

Table X shows the most important human reflexes that 
have received familiar names. There are many others with 
technical Latin names which involve single muscles or whose 
connections are somewhat obscure. In some cases a number 
of similar reflexes have been grouped together under one name 
in the Table (e.g., the facial reflexes). The list is chiefly 
interesting as showing the great variety of comparatively 
simple motor activities, and how much more voluntary con- 
trol we have acquired over some than over others. 

Instinctive Behavior 

Nature of Instinct — The term instinct has been variously 
defined. Earlier writers treated it as a mysterious innate 
power possessed by subhuman animals, which enables them 
to do the right thing in the right way, without consciousness 
or deliberation. This notion still prevails in popular psychol- 
ogy. To-day we know that instinctive behavior is the result 
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of integration and co5rdination of nerve impulses, and that 
this ' central adjustment ' is due to inherited nervous con- 
nections. 

Following out this notion, instinct is defined as any sort of 
complex behavior that involves a set of reflex activities, in 
which (a) one reflex furnishes the stimulus that leads to the 
next, and in which (6) the connections depend upon inherited 
structure, not upon gradual learning by the individual. In 
walking, for example, each movement serves as a stimulus 
for the next. When the left foot touches the ground the 
touch stimulus, together with the muscle-sense stimulus 
from the muscles of the left leg, starts the motor impulse for 
lifting the right leg, and so on. This succession of response 
and stimulation is characteristic of instinctive behavior 
generally. 

In most instincts each act in the series involves a different 
kind of reflex from the preceding. A typical example is the 
suckling instinct in the human infant. This involves a suc- 
cession of different reflexes: bending the head, grasping with 
the lips, sucking, and swallowing. Each reflex in the series 
furnishes a stimulus which causes the next reflex, as already 
pointed out.^ In later life the series is broken up, but the last 
link in the chain still holds: when you take food into the 
mouth, especially if it reaches the back of the tongue, it stimu- 
lates your swallowing reflex so powerfully that you can 
scarcely avoid making the swallowing contractions. 

Instinctive action takes place because each reflex that com- 
poses it follows an inherited path of least resistance, and 
because the motor response of one reflex provides the appro- 
priate stimulus for the next. The development of an instinct 
may be thwarted if at any stage the movement does not lead 
to the proper stimulus for the next stage. As a general rule 
the same fundamental instincts appear in every individual of 
the species at about the same period of life, because they all 
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inherit the same fundamental nerve structure and live in sub- 
stantially the same environment. 

Origin of New Instincts. — Every species of animal, man- 
kind among the rest, has evolved certain typical kinds of 
instinctive behavior. Some instincts belong to a large num- 
ber of species; others to a single species. The origin of wide- 
spread instincts and their special varieties is explained on the 
basis of natural selection in the following way: 

Each separate reflex appears in the first place in connection 
with some chance variation of nerve structure. The varia- 
tions that are useful to a species are sdeded; that is, because a 
given reflex is useful in keeping the creature alive, more and 
more individuals having this reflex live to maturity; those 
without it are at a disadvantage and die young. 

The combination of reflexes into instincts is due to chance 
variations in the position of nerves, which bring certain 
pathways dose together. Suppose some new combination of 
reflex paths, brought about by chance variation and capable 
of inheritance, is especially fitted to preserve the animal's life; 
then the creature possessing this new combination is more 
likely to survive and transmit the instinct to his offspring. 
Not every new combination is advantageous. If a variation 
should occur in the feeding instinct of such a sort that the 
sucking reflex was not stimulated by lip-grasping, the result 
would be disastrous to the infant: he would starve to death. 
Detrimental variations tend to weed themselves out by the 
very same selection that promotes the survival of advan- 
tageous variations. 

Human Instincts. — The human adult seldom behaves in a 
purely instinctive way. His activities are largely modified 
and controlled by individual experiences. Even the deep^ 
underlying instincts are partly suppressed and reduced to 
conventional forms. As we pass from infancy the feeding 
instinct is greatly modified by the use of our hands and vari- 
ous implements for eating. It ceases to be a pure instinct. 
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Many innate tendencies never get a chance to develop into 
instincts; they are modified by habits which are already 
formed when the tendency appears; so that what we get is a 
form of behavior that is partly instinctive, partly intelligent. 
The tendency to prefer the right hand over the left, for 
instance, does not appear till after the child has learned to 
use his hands in various ways. In later life it is difficult to 
say how much of our right-handedness is innate and how 
much is due to training. 

There have been wide differences of opinion among psy- 
chologists as to the number of human instincts. James and 
others insist that man possesses a great variety of instincts — 
as many, in fact, as any of the lower species. Other writers 
restrict human instincts to a few kinds. Both views are 
partly correct. The human adult has few 'pwre instincts, but 
he has a great number of modified instincts. When we speak 
of human instincts, it is to be understood that the behavior 
described is not wholly inherited, like most animal instincts, 
but only that it is very largely determined by inheritance. 
In this sense Valking is a human instinct, though a child may 
be aided in developing it by teaching and imitation. 

It is convenient to classify human instincts according to the 
kind of results they bring about. What objects in life do our 
various movements and actions accomplish? What purposes 
do they serve? Looking over the field broadly, we find that 
man tries to attain one or other of the following results by his 
activities: 

Nutrition: maintenanoe of bodily orgimisation 
Reproduction: perpetuation of the species 
Defense: prevention of injury by the environment 
Aggression: destruction of enemies 
Social organization: co5peration with his fellows 
Individual development: his own improvement 

Most of these great objectives in life give rise to emotional 
expression, as we noticed in the last chapter.^ They are, in 

»P. 214. 
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fact, the motives for all our complex actionsy whether emo- 
tional or not; they determine both instinctive and intelligent 
behavior. These six kinds of biological purposes serve as a 
basis for classifying human instincts. Human beings, by 
their inherited nervous make-up, perform actions which 
result in their getting food, reproducing their kind, warding 
off destruction, overcoming their enemies, cooperating with 
other men, and improving their own condition. 



Table XI.- 


-Human Instincts 


1. NubrUufe 


2. Reproduetwe 


Walking 


Mating (sexual attraction, court- 


Feeding 


ship) 


Wandering [Hunting] 


Maternal 


Acquiring [Hoarding] 


Filial (of infanoy) 


Cleanliness 




Diffused expressdoQ 




8. Defennve 


4. Aggreswfe 


Fighting 


Fighting 


^^Submissicm 


Resenting 


Hiding 


Domineering 


Avoiding 


Rivalry 


Modesty [Shyness] 




« Clothing [Covering] 




Constructing [Home-making] 




5. Soeid 


6. Indufidual Dev^opnuni 


Family (parental and filial) 


Imitativeness 


Tribal [Herding] 


Playfulness 


'Apopathetic' 


Curiosity 


Sympathetic 


Deztrality (right-handedness) 


Antipathetic 


Communicativeness 


Cooperative 


Esthetic expression 


[Note: Names in square brackets denote a more primitive form of the 


same instinct.] 





The principal human instincts are shown in Table XI. 
Looking over the list we recognize many familiar kinds of 
actions which need no comment. The meaning of some»of the 
others is not so clear. The wandering instinct, which to-day 
finds expression in exploration and globe-trotting, seems to be 
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derived from a more primitive hunting instinct; and the tend- 
ency to acquire property harks back to a hoarding instinct in 
the days when life depended on storing away supplies for the 
winter. 

Often a single instinct indudes several different kinds of 
behavior. For example, fighting may be performed with the 
fists or the feet — or even with the teeth. Part of this diver- 
sity of expression is due to the fact that our inherited tend- 
ency to fight is developed this way or that by intelligent learn- 
ing. Diffused expression is the emotional display of general 
i^stemic conditions; it includes the natural expression of 
joy, grief, and the like. These diffused instinctive expres- 
sions are the only instincts in the nutritive group that are 
distinctly emotional. 

The instincts belonging to the reproductive group develop 
somewhat later than the others, due to the slow maturing of 
the generative organs. Yet rudimentary expressions often 
appear at an early age. Symptoms of courtship are seen even 
in young children. Filial instincts determine the child's be- 
havior toward his parents. A child may manifest the same 
devotion toward adopted parents; it is not a question of 
actual relationship, but of an instinctive tendency on the 
child's part to behave in certain ways toward those who 
foster him. After the fostering age is past, family ties rest 
more and more on a social basis. 

The defensive and aggressive instincts are not always 
opposite alternatives, as one might suppose. Fighting and 
fleeing are alternative ways of responding to the same stimu- 
lus; but many defensive instincts have no coimterpart in the 
aggressive group. The covering and home-making instincts 
in primitive man are instances of this; they arose because 
man needed protection from rain and cold. In civilized man 
these instincts have developed into clothing and constructing 
tendencies. The constructing instinct has had far-reaching 
results in the sphere of invention. 
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The dothing instinct and the modesty instinct are apt to be 
confused. If we trace them back to their primitive forms» 
covering and shyness, the distinction is more obvious. Shy- 
ness is connected with our personality; covering has to do 
with our body. In civilized life modesty is a defense measure 
against the attacks on our mental privacy, while clothing is 
a means of protecting the body. 

In the list of social instincts are included only those forms 
of behavior that are essentially social — actions which are 
neither defensive nor aggressive but have to do chiefly with 
social organization. The family instincts are closely related 
to the mating instincts — tribal instincts only remotely so. 
Family life may exist without community life, as we find in 
many primitive races. 

The instincts called apopathetic (for want of a better name) 
are responses to the attitudes of others. We tend to act 
differently when others are present, even though they pay no 
attention to us; the bare fact of their being around has an 
effect on our behavior. We respond in special ways to the 
approval of others, and in other special ways to their expres- 
sions of disapproval. 

The distinction between sympathetic and antipathetic be- 
havior is too obvious to need discussion. We see instances of 
each almost daily. The only question is whether this distinc- 
tion is innate, or whether the two opposing types of behavior 
are acquired through social intercourse. There is reason to 
believe that the distinction rests on inhesritance. Certain 
people please us from the start, and others are repugnant. In 
each case the person arouses a, feeling in us. What stimulates 
this feeling? Usually some sensation — from sight, hearing, 
smell, etc. This man has an attractive face or manner; that 
man's voice pleases us. The external senses may also 
arouse dislike — consciously or subconsciously. The scarcely 
perceptible human body odor often arouses an indefinable 
antipathy; race antagonisms are probably due to this cause. 
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The cooperative instincts are similar to the tribal instincts. 
Division of labor to produce 'community results' is instinc- 
tive in the ants, where certain classes of individuals perform 
various duties. In man codperation is largely an acquired 
trait; but it probably rests upon an instinctive basis. 

Instinctive Tendencies. — The types of behavior connected 
with individual development (Table XI) are not instinctive 
responses, strictly speaking: they do not represent definite 
ways of acting, Imiiaiion^ for instance, may be observed in 
any one of a hundred different actions; an action is imitative 
if it reproduces some other person's act, or if it brings about a 
result which resembles some other result. Generally the 
abiUty to imitate anything is acquired by a process of learn- 
ing — it is not inherited. But there are distinct inherited 
paths in the nervous system which enable us to try to imitate, 
instead of responding in some entirely different way. An 
inherited tendency to imitate is found in some subhuman spe- 
cies; the parrot tends to imitate speech and the monkey to 
imitate gestures. But the parrot has no arrangement of 
nerve paths for reproducing gestures, nor the monkey for 
reproducing articulate expression. 

Imitation, then, is not an instinct; but there is in certain 
species an instinctive tendency to imitate.^ The same is true 
of play and curiosity. They are definite inherited tendencies, 
which find expression in various sorts of acts. The actions 
themselves are not inherited, but they are learned more 
quickly on accoimt of the innate tendency. 

The imitative tendency is much stronger and more extensive 
in man than in any other species. This is due to the vast 
system of connections between the various centers in the 
human brain. We are able to imitate not only vocal expres- 
sions (like the parrot) and gestures (like the monkey), but 
muscular movements of almost every sort which we see others 
perform. We copy handwriting, where we see only the result 

^ The tendency is vmiiaiweness; the act is imitaHon, 
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and not the movements made in writing : we can reproduce the 
form of objects in nature by gestures or by drawing. Often 
the imitation succeeds only after a more or less elaborate 
course of training; but the tendency to imitate is inherited; 
it is based on man's nervous make-up. 

Play is partly an imitative phenomenon. Children learn 
to play games by imitating other children; when they play at 
being grown up, they imitate (often grotesquely) the actions 
of older people. But the play behavior has also a distinctive 
character of its own; play means a tendency to perform acts 
which are not directly concerned with our bodily or mental 
welfare, but which serve as an outlet for our nervous energy. 
This is characteristic of all play, whether imitative or spon- 
taneous, social or soUtary. Such widely different activities as 
* playing telephone,' the game of football, a solitary game of 
cards, a ramble in the woods, have one common feature: th^ 
represent relaxation from the serious business of life. 

Curiosity is the innate tendency to seek information. It is 
a deep-rooted human trait, and distinguishes man from other 
species. The curiosity of dogs and other animals is probably 
merely involuntary attention to very vivid stimuli. The dog 
is not curious to explore the burrow in the ground; he is held 
there by the odor which indicates the presence of a rabbit. 
Curiosity manifests itself in mankind in a variety of ways, 
which differ according to the individual's tastes and habits of 
life. It may take the form of exploration, study of nature, 
delving into history, listening to gossip, and other kinds of 
behavior. 

Right-handedness, more properly called dextrality^ is the 
preference of one hand over the other in performing acts; in a 
majority of cases the right hand is preferred (dextro-dextraU 
ity), though in many individuals it is the left (sinistro- 
dextrality). The tendency is supposed to rest on a greater 
development of certain motor centers in one hemisphere of 
the brain and is apparently connected with the formation of 
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the language centers^ which are usually in the left hemisphere. 
The left side of the brain controls the right side of the body» 
and vice versa. 

The tendency to communicate is not peculiar to man; it is 
found in gr^arious animals aiid others. But in man it is 
unusuaUy strong. It manifests itself in many ways, such as 
gesture and speech, which are developed into systematic 
modes of expression by intelligence through the influence of 
the social environment (ch. xiii). Communicative behavior 
is greatly assisted by the development of the language centers 
in the brain, and by man's upright posture, which leaves his 
hands free to practice gesturing and writing. 

Esthetic expressiorif the artistic touch which many human 
actions exhibit, has not as yet received a satisfactory expla- 
nation. Its early manifestation in childhood and among 
primitive races seems to indicate that it is a real inherited 
tendency. 

Besides these special instinctive tendencies, there seems to 
be a general innate tendency underlying each doss of instincts. 
We may regard walking, feeding, and the like, as indicating a 
fundamental nutritive tendency. In the same way we note a 
reproductive^ a defensivey an aggressive^ and a social tendency 
in human behavior. These are not acquired. They belong 
to human nature; they are based on something in our inher- 
ited nervous constitution. 

Popular writers speak of an ' instinct of self-preservation.' 
Strictly speaking there is no such instinct. But we have 
inborn tendencies to nourish ourselves, to defend ourselves, 
and to perpetuate the species. Taking aU these as a part of 
our general inherited bodily organization, it is correct to say 
that man has a very fundamental instinctive tendency to 
keep himself alive and to preserve his species. 

Development of Instincts in the IndividuaL — Instincts and 
instinctive tendencies, like reflexes, belong to the inborn con- 
stitution of each individual. The nerve structure through 
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which ihey operate is provided for in the original germ cell 
from which the individual grows» and is derived directly from 
one parent or both. This does not mean that a given instinct 
is present at birth, nor that the appropriate nerve connec- 
tions are already formed at birUi. The nervous structure 
needed for many of the instincts is practically ready at birth, 
and in some cases it develops long before: but no instinctive 
action can take place till there is some actual stimulation and 
until the several reflexes which compose it are linked into a 
series. The welding of separate reflexes into an instinct is 
often not completed till a considerable time after birth. 
Human walking, for example, is usually not completely ad- 
justed till some time in the second year of life. This is 
because the muscles of the legs are not sufficiently developed 
till then. The reproductive instincts are not fully devdoped 
till somewhere between the tenth and fifteenth years. 

In short, any given instinct begins to manifest itself at a 
certain period of life, and the period at which it appears 
depends not so much upon the chance occurrence of appro- 
priate stimuli as upon the perfection of the nerve connectione 
and effector organs. If the proper stimuli do not occur at the 
right season, the appearance of the instinct is delayed, and in 
some cases it may never be perfected. But since we all live 
in the same general environment the appropriate stimuU 
usually do occur, so that the instinct appears sooner or later. 

It is sometimes stated that instincts are invariable. This 
is not absolutely true. Instinctive movements are greatly 
influenced by various stimuli that occur while the act is 
being performed. In the act of walking we adjust our move- 
ments in different ways when we step up or down or walk on a 
slope, or if we encounter a stone in the path. Some of these 
variations are due to differences of pressure on the sole of the 
foot, others are due to visual stimuli from the objects we see 
ahead. Nor is this altogether a matter of consciousness. 
We adjust our walking movements to slopes and obstacles 
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quite as well when we are absorbed in conversation as when 
we are paying strict attention to the path in front. We step 
down from the curb or walk around a tree, often without 
being aware that we are doing so. There are similar varia- 
tions in the instinctive actions of animals where there is no 
question of intelligence. They are due to variations in the 
stimuli. 

The chief difference between the variations which occur in 
instinctive and intelligent behavior is that instinctive modes 
of expression are not altered by past experiencey while intelli- 
gent expression depends essentially upon the effects of retef^ 
turn. 

If instinctive expression is not modified by expmence* 
how is it that walking and feeding and other instincts show 
the effect of learning? The explanation is that in such cases 
some of the inherited paths or hues of conduction in the nerv- 
ous system are broken up and other pathways are substituted. 
To the extent that this occurs the behavior loses its instinctive 
character. In the complex cortex of the human brain the 
higher centers gather in and send out impulses which inhibit 
certain reflexes and reinforce others. The effect of this» as 
time goes on, is to transform our actions little by little from 
the instinctive to the intelligent type. In the human adult 
there are no pure instincts. Our behavior consists largely 
of intelligent actions which rest on an instinctive basis. 
The instinctive tendencies persist and develop along intel- 
ligent lines. The nearest we come to purely instinctive 
behavior is in walking, feeding, fighting, and other modified 
instincts. 

Summary. — Before examining motor experiences (ch. xii), 
we must study the relation of responses to stimulation. 
Some responses are inherited, others are acquired by each 
individual. By inherited is meant that certain definite 
arrangements of nerves in the body are determined from 
the start; their natural connections are such that if a cer- 
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tain stimulus is given a certain definite response always 
follows. 

The simplest inherited response is the rfflex. A reflex is not 
learned — it is innate. Coughing, winking, etc., are reflex 
responses; they are the automatic outcome of certain stimuli; 
their nervous paths are inherited. 

An instinct is a complicated form of response made up of 
a succession of reflexes. It is also innate. Instincts do not 
necessarily appear at birth. Any given instinct appears 
when the bodily conditions for it are ripe. Besides instinc- 
tive responses or movements we have certain instinctive 
tendencies. Imitation and other inherited tendencies express 
themselves in actions that are not inherited; but the tendency 
itself is innate. 

Man has few pure instincts. Most of his inherited behav- 
ior is modified by learning. Nearly all our activities are 
partly instinctive and partly intelligent. 

Practical Exercises: 

49. Describe (or name) all the di£ferent sorts of muscular movements 
which you can observe in your face and head. 

50. Examine a number of the most familiar reflexes given in Table X. 
Test in your case and report how far each is under voluntary control. 

51. Analyze the motor processes included in three different human in- 
stincts, e.g., eating, walking, fighting. 

52. Examine why you have the following tendendes: (a) to sympathize 
with your friends; (6) to collect objects of some kind; (e) to find out 
things you do not know. 

53. Report all noticeable right and left preferences in your actions; e.g., 
which arm or leg acts first in putting on or removing your various 
garments. 

Rbfbrencbs: 
On reflexes of infants: M. 6. Blanton, in Psychologieal Review, 1917, 24, 

450-483. 
On instinct: W. James, Principles qf Peyehology, ch. 4; W. McDougall, 
Social Psychotogy, chs. 2-4, 10-15; £. L. Thomdike, EdttcaHonal 
Psychology (bridTer course), chs. 3, 5; J. Drever, InsHnct in Man» chs. 
7. 8: J. B. Watson, Psyehologyp ch. 7. 



CHAPTER XI 

INTELLIGENCE 

Individual Adaptation. — If the same stimulus be applied 
ta the same individual time after time, his responses may 
diange. These differences in the effect when the external 
causes are the same do not throw doubt upon the uniformity 
cl nature; they mean simply that conditions within the orgatir 
imn have changed. There are two distinct kinds of individual 
modifications in responses: fatiffue and adaptation, 

(a) The fatigue change occurs in instinctive actions and 
reflexes as well as in intelligent actions. Constant repetition 
c/t the same stimulus causes wear and tear in the receptors, 
synapses, and muscles. There are. destructive chemical 
changes in the tissues which tend to weaken or inhibit the 
usual response, so that the outcome is different. If the knee 
be tapped repeatedly, the knee-jerk gradually becomes 
weaker. Fatigue is a condition of diminished efficiency. In 
ordinary cases fatigue disappears after a period of rest, when 
the exhausted tissue is restored by the building up of new 
chemical compounds. 

{b) Adaptation acts in the opposite way. It is not an im- 
pairment of the response, but a distinct improvement due to 
more perfect adjustment. It is due not to destruction of 
tissue, but to the formation of new paths in the nervous 
i^stem, or to gradual improvement of the old paths by 
cutting out useless movements. If you are unfamiliar 
with shooting, and practice firing at a target, you find after 
awhile that you begin to get better results. Your responses 
become better adapted to the situation; you make more 
hits. 

The adaptation effect does not wear away when we rest; 
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it tends to persist. Increased adaptation of response is the 
most notable characteristic of intelligent behavior* and dis- 
tinguishes it from instinct. 

Conditioned Reflexes 

Nature of Conditioned Reflexes. — The simplest form of 
acquired adaptation occurs in reflex actions. Under certain 
conditions a response which in the beginning was called forth 
by a certain stimulus, may become the response to a totally 
different stimulus. The new reflex acquired in this way is 
called a conditioned reflex. 

Conditioned reflexes are built up when two stimuli occur 
repeatedly at the same time, one of which (A) leads to a defi- 
nite and characteristic response, while the second (B) does 
not. After a number of repetitions of the two stimuli to- 
gether, if B occur alone, it may bring about the response 
which originally belonged to A. 

An example of this is the conditioned knee-jerk. If you 
tap a certain spot just below the knee-cap, the leg flies up. 
This is the natural knee-jerk reflex. In certain experiments 
it was arranged to strike the knee with a hammer held and 
operated by mechanical devices so as to insure uniform force 
and location of the blow. A bell was sounded each time be- 
fore the hammer fell. During the experiment something 
went wrong with the apparatus. The hammer fell part way 
but did not strike. Yet the leg flew up, just as it was accus- 
tomed to respond to the blow. The avdUory stimulus (B) 
brought about the response which belonged originaUy to the 
contact stimulus (A). The subject had formed a conditioned 
reflex. 

This is a speciaUy good example because there is no ques- 
tion of association of ideas. The knee-jerk is not imder 
voluntary control; you cannot produce it by suggestion. In 
other cases there might be some doubt whether the new con« 
nection was automatically acquired; here there is not, and 
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we may assume that other simple conditioned reflexes are 
established in the same automatic way. 

A dog^sees a box containing food and smells the food; the 
smell stimulus causes a response in his salivary gland — 
saliva accimiulates in his mouth. If the same box be brought 
in daily, a conditioned salivary reflex will after awhile be 
aroused by the mere sight of the box. If a bell be struck every 
time the box is brought in, after awhile a conditioned sali- 
vary reflex will be brought about by the mere sound of the 
bell, before the box is seen. 

This has been definitely proved by Pawlow's experiment. 
Pawlow made an incision in the dog's salivary gland and 
inserted a glass tube which passed through the comer of his 
mouth and hung down. The saliva passed put through the 
tube and could be observed by the experimenter as it dropped. 
The strength of the conditioned reflex was measured by the 
number of drops per second. 

Conditioned reflexes are found in man just as in lower ani- 
mals. It is probable that the ' watering of the mouth ' at the 
sight of a juicy peach is a conditioned reflex and is not due 
to an association of ideas. Our response to the dinner bell 
involves a more complex mental process and is not quite 
analogous to the dog's conditioned response. 

The formation of conditioned reflexes depends upon the 
existence of branching connections in the nervous system. 
When two stimuli occur simultaneously their nerve impulses 
may come together in one of the centers. If the sensory 
nerve bearing one of these impulses has a definite motor path, 
the combined impulses will tend to follow tiiat path. Sup- 
pose tl^it at the outset the sensory nerve bearing the other 
impulse has no definite motor connections but its stimuli 
produce diffuse movements through one motor path or an- 
other according to the condition of its various synapses. 
Then^ by repetition the synapses connecting this sensory 
nerve with the definite motor path of the other will be 
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strengthened. Eventually the connection becomes so firmly 
established that when the ' diffuse ' stimulus occurs alone» its 
nerve impulse will follow the motor path of the ' reflex ' 
stimulus and wiU bring about the response originally belong- 
ing to the latter. 

The conditioned reflex is the simplest type of individual 
modification of behavior. It will readily be seen that the 
changes which it brings about in the animal's (or the man's) 
actions tend to be adaptive — that is, to be suitable or fitted 
to the general situation. For, if two stimuli occur together, 
a response suitable to both is likely to be suitable to either. 

Intelligent Behavior 

Intelligence. — When reflexes are altered, there are changes 
in the complex actions of which th^ form part. Instinctive 
behavior is modified by the acquisition of conditioned reflexes, 
and by other changes to be described later. In so far as our 
behavior is not fully determined by inherited paths in the 
nervous system it ceases to be instinctive.' Complex actions 
which are due to irviividrwUy acquired connections of nerve 
paths are termed intelligent actions. 

The words intelligence and intelligent are used in psychology 
in nearly (but not quite) the same sense as in popular lan- 
guage. Popularly the expressions intelligent actions and 
intelligent behavior imply that we realize that the actions in 
question are the proper thing to do. Psychology shows that 
individually acquired behavior tends to be suitable — though 
it is not always so. It also finds that we are usually aware to 
some extent of the fitness, but not always : when we have once 
learned to perform a suitable act it may be carried out just as 
automatically and unthinkingly as an instinct. It is best, 
then, not to lay stress on the * awareness.' In psychology, 
intelligent behamor is defined as any complex action which is 
not inherited, but is acquired by the individual, provided the 

1 Lutinctive means inherited, innate* inborn. 
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response be in any way suitable to the situation.^ Intelli- 
gence means the capacity of an individual to break away from 
instinctive behavior and acquire new modes of action. In- 
teUigence is often used as a shorthand term for inteUigent 
behavior, just as instinct is used for instinctive bdbavior. 

Although instinct is the usual form of behavior in sub- 
human species, there is a certain amount of intelligent adap- 
tation in all animals except those low down in the scale of life. 
This is shown by experiments with the maze. [Fig. 73.] An 
animal is released at the entrance (A) of a maze, food having 
been placed at the far end or center (B). The hunger stimu- 
lus, reinforced by the odor stimulus, arouses him to action. 
He starts off and after a certain number of hesitations, false 
moves, and retracings reaches the food and satisfies his 
hunger. The same program is repeated on the same or suc- 
cessive days. It is found that after a nimiber of trials the 
animal succeeds in reaching the food-box in a shorter timey 
and with feiver false moves as indicated by the total distance 
traversed. In an experiment, with S7 white rats the average 
time was reduced from 467 seconds in the first trial to 40.3 
in the eleventh, and the average distance from 4£16.1 to 
1029.8 centimeters. Even in species as low as the cray- 
fish and other Crustacea there is a slight reduction in time and 
distance after many trials in a simple maze. 

The animal's behavior in the maze experiments consists of a 
long series of reflexes which, taken together, form a complex 
action. The action at first is instinctive, but it becomes mod- 
ified in the course of time. The rate of improvement serves 
as a measure of the animal's intelligence.^ 

Adaptive changes in behavior are not limited to improving 
the efficiency of responses. The most important changes are 
those that bring about new kinds of response. Human be- 

^ This ezdndes movements that are entirely irrelevant, but includes errors, 
large and small* that occur during the {process of learning. 
* Compare Table XII» p. 260. 
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havior is far more subject to this kind of modification than 
the behavior of any subhuman species. In the human child 
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Fig. 73. — Mazes for Investigating Habit Formation 

Two maxes used to determine the rate at which an animal learns the right path from A to B. 
Upper figure b a simple maze used by Yerkes with frogs. One choice of paths at start, on* 
choice near end. [From Harvard Psychological Studie*.] 

Lower figure is a mase used by Hubbert with rats. Heavy line shows actual path of one rat 
on 62d trial. See Table XII for results of this experiment. [From Jour, qf Atdmal Behamor.] 

we observe any number of instances in which new forms of 
response are developed through individual eiq>erience: talk- 
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ing, manipulating knife, fork, and spoon, buttoning the 
clothes, opening the door, climbing stairs, folding the napkin, 
writing, swinmiing, riding a bicycle, and many others. Adult 
acquisitions are generally concerned with more complex 
processes, such as steering a sail-boat or motor-car, type- 
writing, telegraphing, and shooting. 

Habit Formation. — Learning, or habit formation, is the 
process of forming new connections in the nervous arc and 
perfecting these connections through repetition. There are 
two rather different sorts of learning: (1) The formation of 
motor habits, through co5rdination of muscular movements — 
as, for example, learning to typewrite. (2) The formation of 
menial habits; this means establishing new connections in the 
brain, — connections which have no immediate motor ex- 
pression. When we learn to notice weather signs or to 
observe things ' out of the comer of the eye ' or to think 
logically, or when we memorize a poem or the multiplication 
table, the acquisition is chiefly the forming of new paths in 
the brain centers; — there is eventually some motor result, 
but this is incidental. 

The learning process is substantially the same in motor and 
mental habits, though the results differ. Both kinds of habit- 
formation involve two steps or stages of progress: (o) Acquisir 
tum^ — making new connections in the nervous system; and 
(6) Fixation^ — strengthening these newly acquired connec- 
tions. These two processes supplement each other. 

a. Acquisition. — A baseball pitcher finds a way to deliver 
a new curve — one that he has never pitched before. A 
billiard player makes a new kind of shot. A recruit in the 
training camp gains the ability to respond by the proper 
movements to each conunand in the drill manual. In every 
case the first time the new movement is made, or whenever 
it is altered, the man has acquired something. The acquisi- 
tion is not a change in the muscles but a change in the nerv- 
ous paths that operate the muscles. Intelligent acquisi- 
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tion ' of new movements is the process of forming new paths 
of conduction in the central part of the nervous arc. 

Acquisition does not involve the growth of new neurons nor 
the projection of new collaterals. The neurons and their 
branches have already been formed in pre-natal life. It is 
only the course of the impulse that is changed. The acquisi- 
tion of new responses means that the nerve impulse is 
shunted from the usual path to some new path. This means 
that the impulse in some part of its course passes through a 
synapse which has not hitherto been used, instead of throu^ 
the commonly used synapse. In Fig. 74, suppose the usual 

path of the impulse be 
> ^ * -x^ along the neuron A and 

out into the neuron Bl; 
then if on some occasion 
for any reason the imr 
pulse passes over into 
B£, a new path of dis- 
charge is opened and a 
new response is ac- 
quired. 

Fig. 74. — Changes or Path in Habit How do these changes 

Formation ^f ^^^ ^^^ about? 

paSTSS^efrpS^S^veTJi^^^^^ They are made possibfe 

arrows to synapBCs connecting with Bl, B«, B5. B4, in the first plaCC by the 
which are alteniative pathways. (See text) . . . ••11 

existence of manifold 
connections in the nervous system. There can be no acquisi- 
tion unless the central neurons are provided with a number of 
collaterals or branches, each connecting with a different lower 
or higher neuron. The several synapses leading out from a 
given neuron must vary in their degree of resistance, and 
they must be capable of varying independently, so that at one 
time a certain synapse (connecting with Bl) will be less 

1 Instinctive acquisition is a racial product and depends upon the evolu- 
tion of the nervous system from generation to generation. 
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resistant tlian any of the others, at other times another 
synapse (connecting with B£ or Bd). If there are no 
branches the nerve impulse will always follow the same path; 
and if there are several branches but a certain one of the 
synapses is always the path of least resistance, then the im- 
pulse will always follow that path. 

Man has inherited an intricate system of multiple connec- 
tions in the brain centers and particularly in the cortex. His 
central nervous system includes a vast number of alternative 
paths capable of being brought into connection. This is the 
real cause of man's supmor intelligence as compared with 
other species. 

But this only means that acquisition is possible. The ques- 
tion still remains, How is it actually brought about? The 
actual change of path in every case depends upon changes in 
the conditions of the synapses. There are at least three ways 
in which we form new paths: (1) One synapse may become 
less resistant to the passage of impulse than it was before; 
or (2) the synapse that usually carries the impulse may 
become very resistant, so that this pathway is blocked and the 
impulse passes over into the next best path; or (3) a very 
intense impulse may succeed in breaking through severed 
synapses at once, just as a powerful stream of water not only 
fills the usual channel but trickles over into other channels 
as well. It is likely that the degree of resistance at synapses is 
determined by the quahty as well as the intensity of the im- 
pulse, and that it depends also on conditions in the next higher 
neuron — the neuron into which the impulse seeks to pass. 

These three ways of altering the nerve paths give three 
kinds of acquisition: (1) Accommodation occurs when a new 
path is opened. In reading aloud, when we see a new word 
the nerve impulses are shunted into new paths according 
to our retention and memory of the several letters or sylla- 
bles composing^ the word; — tha'e is an accommodation of 
response, (i) Inhibition occurs when the old pathway is 
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blocked. When we see some one coming who looks like a 
friend we prepare to greet him in one of the usual ways; if 
when he comes closer he proves to be a stranger, the path 
of response is closed and the bow or greeting is inhibited. 
(3) Diffusion; the impulse may spread into several paths si- 
multaneously — into new paths as well as old. When we 
are walking to the station to catch a train, if we hear the loco- 
motive whistle, there arises a very powerful nerve current, due 
to a combination of the soimd sensation and the muscle sen- 
sations concerned in walking; this causes the motor impulse 
to spread into several paths; the result is a much livelier 
response. 

Sometimes these forms occur together. Inhibition is com- 
bmed with accommodation when we start to wind a clock the 
wrong way. If the key does not turn (inhibition), we there- 
upon alter the course of the motor impulse and twist it in the 
opposite direction (acconmiodation). 

Most examples of acquisition drawn from every-day life 
involve complicated actions. To study the process systemr 
atically we must start with the simple reflexes which compose 
our actions and observe how these are modified. The con- 
ditioned reflex is a typical case of acconmiodation. When 
you learn to check the eye-wink, or the cough, you are inhibit- 
ing these reflexes. Diffusion may be studied by attempting 
to twitch the ear voluhtarily if you have never done so before. 
The effort to raise the ear causes the motor impulse to spread 
to various regions near by. You raise your eyebrows, move 
your scalp, etc. If the effort is finally successful, it means 
that the impulse, in spreading, has forced its way into the 
hitherto imused pathway leading to the levator muscle of 
your ear. 

b. Fixation. — Fixation is the process of strengthening the 
connection in the newly acquired path. The passage of the 
nerve impulse through a new synapse tends to ' set ' the 
structure of that synapse so that it offers less resistance in 
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future. If only one impulse of the sort occurs the effect tends 
to wear away; the acquisition is lost and the old response 
returns. But if another impulse of a similar sort occurs soon 
after, it is more likely to pass through the new than through 
the old channel. An acquisition becomes permanently J^tmI 
when the new pathway is finally established. 

The rate of progress in fixing a new path depends upon four 
factors: repetUionj intensity , recency ^ and conflict. The new 
path is more firmly established in proportion to the niunber of 
times the given stimulus is repeated. Fewer repetitions are 
needed when the nerve impulses are very intense. The repe- 
tition is more effective if the original acquisition occurred 
recently. These conditions of habit-fixation correspond to 
the three laws of recollection.' Recollection, in fact, is just a 
special case of fixation. The connection between visual 
impressions and verbal memories becomes fixed in the same 
way as motor habits, so that the sight of a certain face leads 
to the recollection of the man's name. 

The remaining condition of fixation, the principle of con^ 
flictf corresponds to the first law of forgetting.' The progress 
of fixation is hindered if, meanwhile, impulses of a different 
sort occur, which use the old pathways. In such cases the 
old connection is maintained along with the new, and fixa- 
tion takes longer. Suppose when we start to learn typewrit- 
ing we use two machines with slightly different key-boards or 
with the shift-key in different places. Here we have to learn 
two different responses to similar stimuli. The two responses 
conflict, and this retards the progress of fixation. If we 
attempt to memorize a poem in which each stanza begins 
with the same line and then runs on differently, there is the 
same sort of conflict. 

As the process of fixing a habit goes on, two different . 
changes in the behavior take place — our actions are im-< 
proved in two different ways: 

1 See ch. viii, pp. 18e-lS7. « P. 188. 
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(1) As the new connections grow stronger there is less hesi- 
tation» so that less time is needed for performing the action. 
This effect is called /oetZt^ion of the act. 

(i) As the new connections become stronger there are fewer 
diffused impulses along alternative paths, so that various 
useless and erroneous movements gradually drop out. This 
is called dimination. 

Law of Facilitation or Speed: As the newly acquired 
path is strengthened, the new response tends to proceed more 
rapidly. 

Law of Elimination or Accuracy: As the new connec- 
tions improve, there are fewer useless and erroneous move- 
ments; the response becomes more precise and more accurate. 

These two types of improvement may readily be observed 
in the progress of any complicated habit, such as typewriting. 
After you have used the machine some time you find that the 
movements follow more rapidly. At the same time you will 
find that you strike fewer wrong keys, and make fewer useless 
movements, such as wrinkling the brows, puckering the lips, 
exploring the keyboard with the ^es to find a letter. 

If you work methodically at learning a new habit your 
progress may be measured quite exactly in terms of speed and 
precision. The ^i»2 of performance is reckoned either by 
the amount accomplished in a given time or by the time re- 
quired to perform a stated task. In learning to typewrite, if 
you practice an hour a day, your improvement in speed may 
be measured either by the number of words typed in five min- 
utes, or by the time required for typing a single page day after 
day. Accuracy is measured by the number (or percentage) of 
errors; in learning to typewrite you compare the number of 
mistakes made from day to day in typing one page. 

Experiments on the rate of learning have been made in 
many common habits, such as telegraphing, juggling three 
balls, shorthand, and mirror-writing. Fig. 75 shows the 
progress of a novice in learning to telegraph. The ' curve ' 
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Fig. 7S. — CoHvE or Lkakntno 

Stum the EiTogreu el tadliutinn (speed) during the Biiog of ■ luUt: kmnuDg to tokcnpli- 
Vflrti^ tmmben demto tiie number of wordi vbkb the learner vu ftble tn telegraph in S 
minutei iftcr 30 minntea ol pnctice. HoriioDUI numbeii denots nuxann diyi. The ex- 
perimenter wu entire]? nwf^wiilia^ nth the belHt et tbe iterL [Pram Swift, in Pa]feiale§ie^ 
BiJUh.] 
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(which is really a jagged line) i^resents the number of words 
tapped off in 5 minutes on successive days with the same 
amount of daily practice. It shows the gain in speed, not in 
accuracy. 

Table XII. — Pbogress of LsABNixa 
A. Habit Formation in Man: 



Day 


Av. 


Time (see,) 


Av, Nc 


K <y EfTOm 


1 




79 




29 


2 




72 




27 


8 




68 




14 


4 




60 




10 


5 




56 




7 


6 




54 




4 


7 




BS 




2.5 


8 




49 




2 


9 




47 




0.25 



Average attainment of 4 human subjects learning to typewrite ncmsenae 
groupings of 7 different letters, arranged in a series of 56 letters. The series 
was performed 8 times daUy. Table shows average time and average number 
of errors per series. (J. H. Bair, Psychol. Monograph»,No. 19, p. 17.) 

B. Habit Formation in the Rat: 

Trial Av. Time {nc.) Av. Diet, (cm.) 

I 467.0 4216.1 

6 186.6 1719.2 

11 40.8 1029.8 

16 25.5 868.4 

21 24.2 739.9 

26 26.1 756.5 

81 81.8 598.2 

Average attainment of 27 white rats in maze experiment. Two trials each 
day; animal allowed to feed after second trial. (H. B. Hubbert, J. qf Animal 
Behamor, 1914, 4, p. 68.) 

Progress in both speed and accuracy are shown in Table 
XII. The upper table (A) shows the average progress of four 
men in typewriting nonsense groups of letters. Their speed is 
measured by the time required to typewrite fifty-five letters 
and their accuracy by the number of errors. The same sort of 
measurements may be applied to animal learning, though the 
habits involved are much simpler. Table XII B shows the 
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average progress of twenty-seven white rats in learning to 
thread a maze. The speed is measured by the time required; 
in this experiment the accuracy is measured, not by the numr 
ber of errors, but by the distance covered by the rat in his 
wanderings, which indicates the amount of unnecessary move' 
meni. 

In some esperiments on human learning an interesting fact 
is brought out. After a certain amount of practice the prog- 
ress appears to cease; there is virtually no improvement. 
Then if practice is continued, after a time the man takes a new 
spurt. If the progress is represented by a curve, the period of 
no-progress is a flat stretch between two slopes. This flat 
part is called a plateau. In Fig. 75 there is a plateau between 
the 19th and SOth days. Plateaus are probably due to our 
having about reached the limit of improvement through 
facilitation and elimination. The new rise in the curve indi- 
cates that another acquisition has taken place, which in turn 
becomes gradually fixed. 

An interesting practical problem in learning is whether 
progress in fixation is more rapid when the repetitions are 
crowded into a short period of time or when they are spread 
over a longer period interspersed with intervals of rest. 
Contrary to the general impression, it has been found that 
progress in memorizing is faster (in the long run) with shorter 
practice periods, interrupted by rather long rest intervals. 
But the progress in memorizing a speech is more rapid if we 
learn it as a whole than if we split it up into parts and learn 
each part separately. 

Relation between Acquisition and Fixation* — Our world 
presents many constant and many variable features. Cer- 
tain situations occur over and over again with no significant 
changes. Each morning we have to dress, we breakfast under 
much the same conditions, we pursue our regular oocupa- 
tions in much the same way, we are constantly meeting the 
same people, we walk the same streets. On the other hand 
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we vaiy our dress according to the weather or the oecaaon» 
we travel, we indulge in a variety of recreations, we meet new 
people, we find new tasks to perform. Most of the situations 
in human life are too complex and varied to be solved by 
instinctive behavior. Our inherited nervous connections are 
not sufficiently elaborate to enable us to perform the duties 
of civilized human beings.^ Even the simple act of putting 
on our clothes and buttoning them must be learned. 

The variable situations in life require acquisition of new 
modes of behavior, and the constant situations need fixation 
of responses. We must (1) adapt ourselves continually to 
new situations by new acquisitions, and we must (2) autom- 
atize many acts by fixation, in order not to waste time oyer 
details that are always the same. One process is just as 
important as the other; and both are phases of intelligencer 

Most situations in life contain both old and new elements. 
When we write a letter, we hold the pen and manipulate it in a 
stereotyped way, but we write diflFerent words and sentences. 
We learn in childhood how to write — that is, how to wield 
the pen. This becomes a fixed habit, so that finally the act 
of writing becomes as automatic as any instinctive act. 

Because fixed habits proceed automatically, some writers 
regard them as cases of lapsed intelligence. This is a wrong 
notion. Intelligence means ca^xici^S^ /or ada2>to^{on. Habits 
are individually acquired modes of behavior, and are just as 
suitable to the permanent factors in the environment as new 
reactions are suitable to new conditions. A habit is as much a 
display of intelligence as a new response. There is no lapse of 
intelligence in fixed habits — only a decrease in the vividness 
of the impressions. New responses (acquisitions) are accom- 
panied by vivid consciousness, while habits (fixations) are not. 
A deeply rooted habit, such as operating a pen in writing, is a 
case of lapsed conadouaneaa but not of lapsed intelligence, 

^ Ants have an elaborate inherited nervous equipment^ and can meet 
aMne veiy intricate situations instinctively. 
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It cannot be emphasized too strongly that the all^'important 
fact in psychology is the creature's response to the situation 
which confronts him. Consciousness, awareness of the situar 
tion, is only one factor in the process. If the best results are 
reached by making the brain connections more automatic and 
reducing the vividness of consciousness to a minimiun, such a 
condition marks a higher degree of intelligence than the con- 
scious planning of every detail. The dressing habits formed 
in childhood enable us to prepare for the day's work more 
rapidly. We are able to think out some other problem at the 
same time. Notice how much time and effort is spent by a 
child who is just learning to dress. Notice that in your own 
case the performance of these stereotyped actions may be 
actually impeded if you attend to each movement. In all 
fixed habits subconscious behavior is more effective, more 
adaptive, more intelligent, than conscious behavior. 

Fixed habits always tend to be adaptive (or suitable), 
because none but suitable actions are likely to be repeated 
constantly and become fixed. But does a new acquisition 
tend to be adaptive? Yes and no. If by an acquisition we 
mean every new variation that occurs in our movements and 
expression, then a large part of our acquisitions are by no 
means an improvement. We may try a dozen times before 
we hit on the right movement to accomplish what we are 
after. But most of these failures drop out at once; they do 
not count as acquisitions. The real acquisitions are those 
that get us somewhere. These suitable 'acquisitions are 
selected, and tend to persist. The selection of suitable new 
responses comes about in two different ways: (1) through 
trial and error and (i) through assodative memory, 

I. Trial and Error Leammg. — Trial and error is a process 
which includes (a) persistent trials with wrong responses, and 
in the end (6) accidental success. This type of adaptation is 
found in subhuman species as well as in man. Suppose a dog 
is confined in a yard with a latched gate. B[e sees a cat out- 
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aide and jumps at the gate time after time, pawing it and 
barking vigorously. The gate holds despite his pawing and 
barking. By chance his paw touches the latch-bar and 
releases the latch; the gate flies open, and the dog gets out. 
The jumping and pawing are persistent trials with misfit 
responses; th^ do not bring him to the cat. Pressing the 
latchrbar is an aodderUal variaiion of response which brings 
success. For the very reason that it solves the difiBculty it is 
the last to be tried; and because it was the most recent of the 
series, it is more likely to recur than any of the other responses 
the next time the same situation is presented. 

Many hiunan habits are the result of trial and error learn- 
ing. In first learning to ride a bicycle we make a lot of useless 
movements, which wabble us zigzag along the road and bring 
about niunerous falls. These are all responses to our visual 
and static sensations. They are not successful at first; but 
we persist and try all sorts of variations. Certain twists and 
body movements keep us upright and steer the wheel in a 
straight course; these responses are successful and gradually 
supplant the rest. In a word, persistent trial is likely to meet 
final success by sheer chance, and the successful response* 
being the last in the series, is more likely than any other to 
recur in future. Acquisition by trial and error, then, does 
tend to be adaptive. 

What goes on in the nervous system during the trial and 
error process? The key to the explanation is the persistence 
cf the stimtdiis. In the case of the dog at the gate, the dog 
sees and smells the cat all the time. The cat-stimuli keep 
sending nerve impulses to the dog's brain and lead to a con- 
tinuous series of movements. The gate prevents the com- 
pletion of his usual response — to pounce on the cat; the 
motor response is inhibited and finds some other channd. 
The jumping and pawing movements are accommodations of 
response due to the increased resistance of certain synapses 
and the lowered resistance of others. When the new response 
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succeeds, the qmapse through which the impulse passes 
remains a path of lesser resistance because the situation is 
solved and the bothersome stimulus is removed; therefore, the 
next time a similar situation occurs this channel is more likely 
to prove the path of least resistance than the pathway through 
other synapses. 

2. Associative Memory. — Learning by means of assodor 
tive memory is a higher type of acquisition. The stimuli do 
not result in trial responses. Instead, the nerve impulses 
pass from center to center in the brainy arousing a succession of 
images and thoughts. We picture to ourselves various ways 
of acting; if one course of action does not solve the difiBculty, 
we picture another, and so on till we picture some action 
which brings about the suitable result. Then at last the 
nerve impulse passes out into the appropriate motor channd 
and we act. 

An example of learning through associative memory is the 
attempt to solve a chess problem or a mathematical puzzle. 
We think over the various ways of proceeding, one after the 
other. As long as our thoughts fail to present a satisfactory 
solution, the nerve impulses continue their course in the brain, 
arousing one thought after another. When the thought of 
the correct solution arises, a motor impulse is started and 
results in action; the bothersome situation is gone and ceases 
to stimulate our thinking. 

This method of learning is called associative memoiy 
because our thoughts depend altogether on the revival of 
retention traces in the brain, which arouses memory and 
mental pictures. Instead of actually making the chess 
moves we picture them mentaUy, and these pictures form 
trains of association (ch. xiv). The thought of the problem 
keeps the impulse going rather than the sight of the chess- 
board. Associative memory involves higher centers in the 
brain and better connections of the neurons than trial and 
error acquisition. It resembles trial and error in one respect: 
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the last thought, which is the successful one» is most likely to 
recur the next time a similar situation is presented. So that 
acquisition by the associative memory method tends to be 
adaptive also. 

Growth of IntelUgence. — Intelligence, like instinct, is a 
racial growth. The capacity to acquire new responses evolves 
gradually from lower to higher species of animals as the 
nervous system becomes more complex. But unUke instinct 
it is also an individual growth. In the human species intelli- 
gent behavior develops gradually in each individual and may 
continue to progress until far beyond middle life. 

Every intelligent act depends upon the perfection of cer- 
tain simpler acts which compose it. The act of writing 
depends upon our abiUty to move the fingers and wrist so as 
to trace each letter properly. This in turn depends upon our 
abiUty to hold a pen or pencil. After we have learned to 
form the letters by means of certain wrist and finger move- 
ments we extend the same act to other muscles, when we write 
large upon the blackboard.^ Certain elements in the act of 
writing are utilized in typewriting and typesetting, while 
other elements in handwriting are lacking in both of these 
acts. Owing to the intricate interconnection of the various 
brain centers in man an ahnost infinite number of new motor 
combinations are possible. These new actions are due not 
merely to differences in the stimuli, as in the case of instinct, 
but to the manifold connections in the brain. 

Human habits are so complex that it is difficult to classify 
them satisfactorily. Some of them fit into the same general 
types as the emotions and instincts. Our table habits are 
obviously nvirUive; dressing and house-building are defensive; 
warfare is aggressive behavior; educational acquisitions are 
habits of individual development. But most habits belong to 
several different classes. Games are social; they are also 
nutritive if they give us bodily exercise; or developmental if 

1 See Fig. 80, p. 868. 
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they exercise our thought processes. Boxing is both aggres- 
sive and defensive; and it is nutritive when used as a mode of 
exerdse — or if we adopt boxing as a profession to gain our 
livelihood; a friendly bout is social behavior. 

The difficulty of classification is due to the fact that intelli- 
gent behavior represents a response to the eniire situation 
which confronts the creature, rather than a reaction to this or 
that particular stimulus. InteUigence tends to express the 
organism as a whole^ not merely some special phase of organi- 
zation. There seems to be no natural scheme of classifica- 
tion, except the very practical division into useful and detri' 
mental habits. 

Training of Habits. — Given a sudden emergency, some 
men generally do the right thing, while others always seem to 
fall down. The latter individuals need special training. 
Readiness to meet unforeseen situations depends upon train- 
ing in several phases of mental life. In the first place, we 
must train our perceptions — we must learn to observe 
quickly and exactly. If we perceive instantly the real mean- 
ing of the situation, we are in a better position to act properly. 
If we can pick out the significant details, we are more likely 
to see where to direct our efforts. Memory training is also 
important in meeting new situations. Few situations are 
wholly new; the organization of our memories will assist us in 
coping with situations that are partly familiar. The training 
of our thought processes (ch. xiii) is one of the most important 
factors in adaptation. And finally, training in the^o^ion cf 
habits is essential even in connection with new situations. 

From the very nature of the case there can be no special 
training in the ' acquiring process ' itself. The unexpected is 
unexpected. We can only train the underlying processes 
of observation, memory, and thought, which will render any 
new situation less strange. When we are not confronted with 
an emergency but with a general problem of action, the 
nature of the acqtdsition process itself offers a helpful sugges-. 
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tion. The trial and error method is f uiidaineiital» and the 
only way to insure success is to stick to the task — to perse- 
vere. The copy-book motto» '' Try» try again/' represents a 
real principle of mental activity. 

The other side of intelligence, the fixation process, admits 
of much more systematic training. The process of strength- 
ening habits has been investigated in the laboratory and some 
definite quantitative results have been obtained which have 
a practical value. We have already noticed that, in certain 
kinds of learning, progress is quicker if the practice periods 
are comparatively short, with periods of rest in between. 
These results bear directly on the length of study periods in 
schools. How much time should be devoted to one subject 
at a stretch? How long should the recreation periods be, and 
how should they be distributed? In recent years, much has 
been accomplished in the psychology of pedagogy, which it 
would take too long to describe here. 

The importance of cultivating useful habits can scarcely be 
overestimated. The habits involved in dressing, writing, 
table manners, and general social intercourse are essential to 
a well-ordered life. We cannot respond to new features in 
the environment unless we have devdoped habits which meet 
the permanent phases of life. 

A habit tends to become detrimental to our welfare when it 
is too firmly fixed to admit of modification, or when it usurps 
the place of other, more useful responses. If we are so wedded 
to smoking that we must drop work for a cigarette at impor- 
tant junctures, or if we are so fond of telling anecdotes that we 
cannot readily listen to others, we are likely time and again 
to lose certain business or social advantages. There are also 
mannerisms and stereotyped actions which waste time and 
energy, or which are disturbing to others. Nervous move- 
ments, drumming with the fingers or tapping with the foot, 
hemming, coughing, and giggling are useless habits; a shrill 
tone of voice, uncouth table manners, whistling in public, and 
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the like are socially annoying. All these may be classed as 
' bad habits ' from the social standpoint. Biologically and 
psychologically bad are such habits as intoxication or the 
habitual use of drugs* which impair the vital processes and 
weaken our mental life. 

The practical problem in such cases is how to break the 
habit — how to modify it into a useful form or suppress it 
entirely. This is one of the hardest problems of life. In 
extreme cases the individual seems powerless to break the 
habit by himself. Drug habits are especially masterful 
because they produce a physiological state which acts as a 
powerful stimulus to repeat the action; drastic measures by 
others seem necessary to check this class of habits. 

Some habits can be checked by substitution. Nervous 
drumming with the fingers may be broken off if each time we 
catch ourselves at it we begin some other hand-and-finger 
movement; or if we turn to some useful occupation involving 
the use of the fingers. Day-dreaming may be repressed by 
reading or by trying to solve some useful problem. A man 
who smoked to excess broke the habit by taking a long trip 
where no tobacco was available. 

Some habits can be broken by interposing an irrelevant 
stimulus. A sudden shock will sometimes shunt the motor 
impulse into other paths. This explains how a bad habit is 
often cured by -punishment or through the shock of being 
caught in the act. Mutual assistance is extremely useful 
here. If friends agree to cooperate in the proper spirit 
progress is more rapid. Reprimanding and ridiculing are apt 
to produce bad effects even though they break up the habit. 
Habit-breaking is such a vital matter that a systematic study 
of its principles is well worth while. The schoolmaster 
should know how to unteach as well as to teach. 

Summary. — Intelligence means the ability to acquire new 
and suitable forms of response by individual modification. 
It means changing our modes of behavior from the inherited 
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ways of acting to something new. The simplest type of modi- 
fication occurs in the condUumed reflex, A higher type is the 
transformation of instinctive behavior into inteUigerU behamor. 
This requires a complex nervous system with manifold con- 
nections. 

The learning process, or habit-formation, includes two 
steps: acquisition KnA fixation. Acquisition means the per- 
formance of some new response; in fixation we improve a new 
response by making it more exact and more rapid. These 
two processes go together. 

There are two methods of learning: trial and error ^ and 
aeeodatioe memory. In the former we persist in making 
various wrong responses till at last we happen upon the right 
one — which tends to supplant the rest. In associative- 
memory learning we think over various solutions till we hap- 
pen to strike the right one; this supplants the other thoughts. 

A fixed habit is just as intelligent as a new acquisition if it 
enables us to meet the situations in life. New acquisitions 
depend on our having certain fixed habits as their foundation. 
A habit is ' bad ' only to the extent that it prevents new ac- 
quisitions or interferes with our individual or social welfare. 

pBAcncAL Exercises: 
54. Experiment with the formation of some new habit. Practice a certain 

amount daily and record your progress in speed and accura«^. [This 

should be started two weeks ahead.] 
66, Make a list of 'useless' and 'annoying' habits observed in those 

around you, including some of your own. 

56. Take some trivial useless habit and try to break it. Report the 
methods used and the degree of success. 

57. Practice mirror-writing, looking in the mirror attentively, with your 
hand concealed from direct view. Report any notable feature of the 
experience. 

58. Try to twitch your ears. Observe and report what movements you 
make in your efforts, and what success you attain. 

Bjcfebences: 
On conditioned reflexes: J. B. Watson, Psyeholoffy, pp. 28-38. 
On learning and breaking habits: S. H. Rowe, HabU Formation. 
On experimental investigations of learning: E. L. Thomdike, EdueaHoml 
Psychology, vol. 2; E. J. Swift, Mind in the Making, ch. 6. 



CHAPTER XII 

VOLITION 

Motor Experiences. — In chapters x and xi we have exam- 
ined the different kinds of behavior. All behavior of what- 
ever sort is response to some stimulus. In all complicated 
behavior there is a central process of adjustment between the 
stimulation and the man's response; and in connection with 
this central nerve activity there arise sensations, perceptions, 
and other experiences. When you see a ball coming swiftly 
toward you, and you step aside to avoid it, your perception of 
the ball is an experience which arises in connection with the 
adjustment process in your brain; the perception takes place 
after the stimulus (the light from the ball) strikes your eye 
and before yon move. You perceive the ball, and then you 
side-step. \ 

But this is not all. We know not only what stimuli are 
affecting us at a given moment, but how we are responding 
to them. You are aware that you are moving out of the path 
of the ball. You get this information through muscle sensor 
turns which arise after the response has begun. Yoiu* experi- 
ence of making the movements is a very different sort of 
experience from your perception of the ball. Motor experi- 
ences are experiences of our own movements. They are 
stimulated by the contractions of our muscles when we are 
actually making the response; they inform us about our own 
responses and not about the stimulus which started the 
response. This information helps us to guide and control 
the progress of the movement. 

Motor experiences are composed of kinesthetic or muscle 
sensations. Every movement, whether reflex, instinctive, 
or intelligent, which involves muscular contraction, gives 
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rise to muscle sensations.' In the case of reflexes these sen- 
sations are generally weak; they do not form independent 
experiences, but enter as marginal elements into some other 
experience that is present at the time. We know we are 
winking or coughing. But the chief experience when we wink 
is a darkening of the visual field; when we cough the experi- 
ence is partly of hearing the sound of the cough. 

In instinctive and intelligent acts the muscle sensations are 
more apt to combine into definite experiences; they form 
special sorts of experience, which are different from any of 
the kinds so far considered. 

Conation 

Nature of Conation. — Our simple motor experiences are 
usually not vivid and have never received a popular name. 
Psychologists have adopted the term conation for this kind of 
experience. A conation is an experience made up largely of 
motor sensations. It gives us direct knowledge of our own 
bodily attitudes and movements. 

There are frequently other elements in a conation besides 
muscle sensations. If the head or whole body is moved, we 
have static sensations from the semicircular canals. These 
are motor sensations, though they do not come from the 
muscles. The external senses also contribute to the experi- 
ence. You see your arm moving; these visual sensations 
form part of your conation. In certain diseases where the 
muscle sense is destroyed, the patient is not aware of his 
movements unless he sees them; he can move his arms and 
legs if they are visible, but is unable to do so with his eyes 
shut. Touch also furnishes information of our movements, 
through the rubbing of our clothing on the skin. 

The special qualities of conation are effort^ strain^ and 
resistance; where the static sensations enter in, there is also 
a nameless quality which may be called whirl. The external 
^ Glandular reflexes may produce systemic sensations. 
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senses add no iq>ecial quality to the experience, but th^ tend 
to arouse slight muscle sensations or images. We notice this 
on a train when it starts smoothly, or if our own train is 
standing still and a train close by starts to move. The sight 
of the motion leads to an impression of motor effort on our 
part. 

Conations occur in connection with reflex actions, instinc- 
tive movements, and habits. We have r^Ux conaliona occar 
sionally, when a reflex action causes vivid muscle sensations. 
When we start at a sudden noise, the movement arouses a 
conative experience. Coughing and sneezing are accom- 
panied by conation. Usually the sensations arising from 
simple reflexes do not give definite conations, but are inci- 
dental elements in our perceptions or feelings. 

Instinctive conations most frequently accompany the so- 
called 'nutritive' instincts, such as wandering, acquiring, 
cleanliness. In other classes of instincts the systemic sen- 
sations are apt to be more vivid than the motor; in fighting, 
sympathizing, mating, and even in modesty reactions, the 
experience is an emotion and not a conation. 

HabU conations are motor experiences which accompany 
the performance of well-established habits. We are vaguely 
aware of our activity when we are dressing; there is no vivid 
experience of the various movements unless we meet some 
difiiculty, such as a misplaced shoe or the loss of a collar butr 
ton. Then all at once the response ceases to be automatic 
and the motor experience is no longer a conation, but a 
volition. 

Conations are neither so vivid nor so important in life as 
perceptions, memories, or feelings. The motor sensations of 
instinctive movements are usually overshadowed by other 
elements, so that the experience is not a true conation. If 
the systemic sensations are strong the experience becomes 
an emotion; if vivid images or thoughts are present it be- 
comes a volition. Intelligent actions, except automatic hab- 
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its» usually require thought^ and th^ir experiences rise to a 
higher level than conation. 

Volition 

Will and Ideomotor Activity. — In man» responses to stimu- 
lation are frequently delayed. The intricate system of con- 
nections between our various centers permit the nerve im- 
pulse to travel from center to center before it discharges into a 
motor pathway. As the impulse passes through each center, 
ideas are aroused corresponding to the ioiemory traces re- 
tained in that region. When at length the nerve impulse 
discharges, our action is as much an outcome of these ideas 
as a response to the original stimulus. Such responses are 
called ideimotor actions, in contrast to senaonmolor actions, 
which are responses to sensory stimuli. If you stop to think, 
even for an instant, before you act, your action is ideomotor. 
If you are lying in bed in the morning, vegetating comfort- 
ably, and you suddenly remember an engagement at 8:80, 
you jump up like a flash. The movement is started by the 
thought — not by a direct sensory stimulus; it is ideomotor. 
If the alaniHclock wakens you and you jump out of bed, the 
act is sensorimotor — the stimulus is a sensation, not a 
thought. 

The distinction between sensorimotor and ideomotor action 
is not quite the same as between instinctive and intelligent 
action. All reflex and instinctive acts are sensorimotor, but 
not all intelligent acts are ideomotor. Many of our habitual 
acts are quite automatic; they are sensorimotor, though th^ 
have been acquired by a learning process and are therefore 
intelligent. Your response to the thought of lateness is 
ideomotor and intelligent. If some one douses you with 
water or pricks you with a pin and you jump out of bed, the 
act is sensorimotor and probably instinctive. The man who 
starts to change his collar for dinner and finds he has un- 
dressed completely and is turning down the bed, is acting in a 
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sensorimotor way, but the act is not instinctive; it is a series 
of actions which he has learned — acquired individually — 
and has reduced to a perfect habit; in fact, the habit is alto- 
gether too perfect. 

The kind of experience which accompanies ideomotor 
actions is called volttion or vriUJ A volition is a complex 
experience made up chiefly of two sorts of elements: motor 
sensations and ideas. When we vnU to do a certain thing, we 
have a thought of the action, together with certain muscle 
sensations of effort or memories of sijch sensations. Voli- 
tions are generally more vivid than conations. 

Volition is especially important in life because the idea 
which starts the action is an anticipatory image or purpose; 
it represents what we are going to do. Suppose you plan a trip 
to the mountains and afterwards take the trip. When you 
make the jomney you produce actual movements and receive 
sensations which correspond to the image experiences that 
you had in making your plans beforehand. Just so far as you 
accomplish what you planned to do you bring the events of 
the outer world under your own control. You think of a 
certain situation, and as a result of your actions this situa- 
tion, which you previously thought of, is finally brought 
about. Your will has changed the course of events in the 
outer world. 

The actual working of ideomotor activity is often misunder- 
stood. It is commonly supposed that the idea of a movement 
tends to produce that very movement — that the idea directs 
the nerve impulse into the proper motor path.* This is not 
the case. There is no inherited or natural connection between 
the idea of a given movement and its execution. Every idea 
tends toward some expression; but the exact sort of expression 
is in the beginning a matter of chance. It may be any sort 

I Strictly speaking, 'will' is the capacity for ideomotor activity; 'volition* 
18 the experience which accompanies the action; the act itself is 'voluntary.* 
* Even 8o acute an observer as James held this view. 
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of movement. There is no inherited adaptive connection 
in volition as there is in reflexes. 

When you will to pick up a book, you grasp it at once. 
But this is the result of a habit; there is no inherited tendency 
to pick up a book when you will to do so. This is evident if 
you watdi a very young child trying to pick something up. 
He fumbles about, and even if he finally succeeds, the act is 
performed awkwardly; he has not yet learned to connect up 
the idea with the proper motor impulse. Watch a child tiy- 
ing to copy the letters of the alphabet or trying to draw a 
picture. Or try yourself to perform some action which you 
have never learned to do, such as twitching your ears. The 
idea is vivid, and it results in various movements, but it 
does not issue in the movement which you willed. 

All ideomotor responses must be learned; the proper con- 
nections between brain centers and motor paths are acquired 
by trial and error. In adult life all our ideas of action lead to 
the appropriate movements except in rare cases, such as ear- 
twitching. This is because the right response has already been 
selected. If the child thinks of picking up a book, and the 
right movement happens to follow, the muscle sensations 
reinforce the idea and make this particular nervous connec- 
tion stronger than others, so that the next time the proper 
motor impulse is more likely to follow the idea. In this way 
our volitions come to be followed by just the movements we 
want to make. The ability is not inherited, but acquired. 

Volition is a distinct advance over the kinds of experiences 
which we have so far examined. It anticipates what is going 
to happen. The will is not (like perception, memory, and 
emotion) concerned chiefly with the reception of information 
from the outer world or from our own bodies, but with action 
by the individual upon the environment. The volition experi- 
ence leads to voluntary activity, which is a great step toward 
control of the physical world by living beings.^ 

^ Instinctive behavior involves some control over nature. Volition 
increases this control tremendously. 
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Voluntary Activity. — Voluntary activity is distinguished 
from other activity by deliberation and choice. The latent 
period between the stimulus and response is longer. The 
delay is due to the fact that the motor expression is checked 
and a train of ideas take place before the action begins. 

The deliberation which precedes voluntary acts is not al- 
ways long. The length of the latent period depends on the 
nature of the situation. An intricate course of action, such 
as the choice of your career in life, generally requires a long 
time to think out. But such situations are comparatively 
rare. Most of our voluntary acts are decided quickly. The 
latent period is often very short. When you are reading a 
book and the dusk gathers, you suddenly notice that it is too 
dark to read without great effort. Immediately you get up 
and turn on the light. There is no apparent delay. Yet the 
act does take longer than a simple sensory response. The 
sensory response to this situation would be to drop the book 
and close the eyes; in voluntary action this immediate re- 
sponse is checked and the idea of lighting follows; there is a 
slight delay before you act. 

The choice which takes place in voluntary actions is due to 
the complexity of the nerve impulses. When our motor 
expression is checked or inhibited, various ideas follow in 
succession, each representing some different course of action. 
When at length one of these becomes so strong that it leads 
to nervous discharge along some motor path, the result is a 
voluntary movement. On a holiday morning my first ' plan ' 
is to spend the day reading in the library. The bright spring 
weather suggests a motor trip through the country. The 
motive of duty suggests finishing a half-written article. 
Finally, the thought of a long, brisk walk, combining pleas- 
ure with exercise, proves the most powerful impulse, and my 
voluntary activity proceeds along this line. 

Volition is selective, not because it determines events which 
are otherwise indeterminate, but because it tends to bring 
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about tbefiUest actions, instead of the most obvious J In any 
response the path of motor discharge is along the line of least 
resistance, but in voluntary action the nerve impulses in the 
brain pass from center to center before the motor impulse 
starts; and during this period of suspense we think of the 
various alternatives. As a result of the delay and of the 
changes in the central nerve impulses, the action when it does 
start tends to be more suitable than an immediate response 
would be. 

Relation of Volition to , Intelligence. — We have distin- 
guished two sorts of motor experiences: (1) Simple motor 
experiences or conations^ which are made up chiefly of muscle 
sensations; and (jt) Volitions 9 composed of muscle sensations 
and ideas. These two are alike in that they give us informa- 
tion about our motor attitudes and the movements we are 
making, and so enable us to guide the course of our move- 
ments and control our actions. You keep on walking or 
steering your bicycle or tying your necktie because you are 
kept informed every instant as to how your movements are 
progressing. Motor experiences have a different meaning in 
our lives from perceptions and memories of external objects 
or from feelings of our own systemic conditions. These 
other experiences are chiefly receptive; motor experiences 
not only tell us what we are doing but suggest the way we 
shaU act. 

Leaving out of account simple reflexes and autonomic 
activities, human behavior is mainly of two sorts: instinctive 
acts and intelligent acts. Instinctive behavior is inherited; 
that is, we inherit nervous paths and connecting synapses 
which enable us to perform these actions without a course of 
learning. Intelligent behavior is not inherited; we do not 
inherit definite paths and connections for this type of action, 

^ The question whether the will is free has been debated for ages and has 
not yet been finally settled. It is not so important a problem if we empha- 
size the delay factor and the notion of fitness. 
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but merely the possibility of making these new connections 
(among others) by acquisition and fixation. 

A distinction must be made between the vmy we acquire the 
ability to perform an act and the toay toe perform it. Instinct 
and intelligence are two different ways of acquiring motor 
ability. Instincts are racially acquired; habits are individu- 
ally acquired — that is, they are learned. But once a habit is 
acquired, the way we actually perform the act may be just 
like an instinct. In other words, not all of our intelligent acts 
are performed voluntarily. Som^ highly intelligent, adaptive 
actions are sensorimotor; the motor experience which accom- 
panies them is a conaiionf not a volition. This is the case 
when the action has been completely fixed or established. 

Most of our actions in every-day life are a mixture of old 
and new movements. We rarely meet an entirely new situa- 
tion, nor yet a situation without some new element. Most 
situations are partly a repetition of familiar circiunstances, 
but with something in them which is quite different from 
anything we have experienced before in the same connection. 
So our responses are largely automatic. But if they are to 
suit the situation they must be partly voluntary also. Re- 
moving the collar is a fixed habit; but whether we shall put 
on a fresh collar or continue undressing depends on other 
factors in the situation. This requires thought and voli- 
tion if our response is to be suitable. 

Volition is useful only so far as the situation is new or 
ambiguous. It impedes the performance of a stereotyped 
habit to attend to each movement closely. Intelligence 
means attention to the branch-points and alternatives of 
behavior, with voluntary control of behavior at these points; 
intelligence also means inattention to stereotyped actions 
and letting them proceed automatically, without voluntary 
control. 

Training the Will. — Voluntary actions are most effective 
when we act after the proper amount of deliberation. In 
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childhood we must learn to inhibit too hasty action. " Think 
before you act," is the maxim commonly taught to children, 
and with good reason. The child tends to act at once» on 
the mere perception of the situation. He must be taught to 
avoid impulsive action — that is, action in which the motor 
impulse follows immediately upon stimulation. Emotional 
expression (weeping, kicking, etc.) is restrained and con- 
trolled by admonition and punishment. The will to refrain 
is taught first; the will to ad comes later. 

In adult life, if restraint has been properly cultivated, the 
emphasis is on the other side. Too much deliberation leads 
to a vacillating attitude. We should cultivate the habit of 
sizing up the possibilities quickly and then acting without 
needless delay. The ordinary situations of life are dear 
enough for quick decision. Long dehberation is apt to lead to 
a habit of day-dreaming — of living in a fictitious world. 
Its pathological manifestation is abotdia^ a condition where 
the patient is unable to reach any decision at all. 

In popular psychology ' will power ' means the capacity to 
go ahead and keep going ahead in a motor way. The strong- 
willed man is one who pushes his purposes to completion 
regardless of obstacles. He is not discouraged, whatever 
happens. Even physical pain, the greatest deterrent, will 
not turn him aside. We read of the Spartan boy who was 
gnawed by a fox which he had brought to school concealed in 
his clothing, and yet by sheer strength of will kept a passive 
countenance and showed no signs of his agony. As a modem 
parallel might be cited the American governor of Cuba, who 
stuck to his post and fulfilled his administrative duties faith- 
fully for days, despite a raging fever. 

These instances show the power of vivid thought (the pur- 
pose idea) to keep one steadfast in vigorous action or in self- 
restraint. He who is trained to control his actions by steady 
purpose and grit is best able to cultivate useful habits — and 
to break bad habits. If the thoughts ' I will ' or ' I will not ' 
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find strict motor obedience, one need not fear being over- 
mastered by any habit. 

Training the will gives us greater ability to resist sugges- 
tion. This does not mean that if some one advises us to do 
a thing we should promptly refuse. The majority of sug- 
gestions from those about us are probably reasonable and 
deserve consideration. But neither should we promptly 
acquiesce. Voluntary decision requires at least an instant 
of deliberation. If we fall into the habit of following a 
certain person's suggestion wUhovi hesitation^ we become the 
agents of his will, not our own. This may have no bad effect 
on us if this particular person is conscientious and competent, 
so long as he is there to guide us. But when the mastei^mind 
is removed we are in sore difficulty if we have lost otur self- 
reliance and power of self-guidance. 

This is especially to be remembered in the home training of 
children. Parents who insist upon immediate, imreasoning 
obedience, are fitting their children to be the slaves of others. 
If the training is effective — if it makes the child perfectly 
docile — he will develop into a type of which his parents will 
not be proud. If he inherits the same ' masterful ' traits 
which prompts them to treat him this way, he will rebel and 
the attempt wiU faU. Trainmg in obedience, in conforming 
to social conventions, is an essential part of the child's educa- 
tion. But when he reaches the reasoning age, parents and 
teachers should not expect unreasoning obedience. It is the 
parent's duty to show the why and the wherefore of his com- 
mands, and to cultivate in the child the spirit of challenge. 
This seems the only way to avoid one of two unfortunate out- 
comes: either a hopeless obedience to suggestion, with a min- 
imum of will-power, or an unsocial obstinacy. 

Ideals 

Nature of Ideals. — An ideal is a very complex experience 
in which ideas, systemic sensations, and motor sensations 
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are all prominent. It consists of a vivid image or thought, 
together with an intense feeling and a strong tendency to act. 
If one's ideal is to become a physician, he has a general image 
or thought of the various characteristics of the medical pro- 
fession; he is stirred by a noticeable feeling when he thinks of 
what a doctor can accomplish; and his acts, with their accom- 
panying motor sensations, are such as will tend to fit him to 
become a capable physician. In other words, an ideal in- 
volves thinking a thing, feeling it, and doing it* 

Ideals generally grow up by degrees out of particular expe- 
riences in which one or other of these different elements pre- 
dominates. Our deepest-rooted ideals are usually formed 
slowly and are related to a host of separate experiences. 
The experiences which develop into ideals are due largely to 
social stimulation. We are told that we are fitted for a cer- 
tain career; or the ideal may be aroused by contact with some 
one who has been successful in this particular hue of work, or 
it may be strengthened by meeting some one who has made 
a conspicuous failure in some other line that appealed to us 
as an alternative. 

Ideals are of the utmost importance in human life; but 
their importance consists in their persistence and pervasive- 
ness rather than in their vividness. Th^ stick to us through 
thick and thin, but we rarely experience them as distinct and 
vivid states of mind. Usually they are marginal or subcon- 
scious. They are underlying motives of actions, and are usu- 
ally noticeable only in the attitudes which we assume (ch. xv). 

Summary. — The various kinds of behavior discussed in the 
two preceding chapters give rise to motor experiences. Mus- 
cular contractions stimulate muscle sensations; these and 
our static sensations are combined into experiences of our 
own activity. Motor experiences are divided into conaiions 
and volitions, A conation is a simple experience which accom- 
panies reflexes, instincts, and fixed habits. It is usually vague 
and unimportant. 
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A volition is an experience composed of motor sensations 
and ideas; the ideas are anticipation images or purposes, 
which in the course of time are put into effect. The con- 
nections in the nervous system between the will-impulse and 
the appropriate movements are not inherited, but acquired. 
The special features of will are the delay (with deliberation) 
and choice. The actions which follow a volition are called 
ideomotoT actions. 

An ideal is a composite experience which includes ideas, 
feelings, and motor sensations. Ideals are rarely vivid; 
they usually form underlying attitudes, which are of prime 
importance in Ufe. 

Practical Exercises: 
50. Analyze the motor experiences of laughter. 

60. Describe the chain of experiences involved in picking up a book, 
especially the muscle sensations. 

61. Test your ability to inhibit each of the reflexes in lists A and B, of 
Table X (p. 233). Also try which of them can be brought about 
voluntarily. 

62. Examine your experiences when you are planning some course of 
action, such as how to spend a holiday. 

63. Trace the development of your ideal of what your career should be. 

Refebenceb: 
On volition: W. James, Principles of Ptychdogy, ch. 26; W. McDougall, 

Social Piyehotogy, chs. 9, 16. 
On ideas and movements: M. F. Washburn, Movemeni and Mental Imag- 
ery; E. L. Thomdike, in Peyehohgioal Revim, 1918, 20, 91-106. 



CHAPTER Xni 

LANGUAGE AND THOUGHT 

Communication. — So far we have considered a man's 
experiences as something belonging to himself alone, and as 
having no connection with the eiqieriences of other human 
beings. As a matter of fact, the experiences of one member 
of the conununity frequently a£Fect others very decidedly. 
Ideas are passed along from one individual to another. The 
conununication of impressions has an important bearing on 
our mental development. In many cases we can shorten the 
process of learning considerably by the simple expedient of 
having some one else tell us what to do. '' Keep your mouth 
closed and hold your head lower," says the swimming 
teacher, and the process of learning to swim is much simpli- 
fied by the communication of these ideas. 

There is a popular notion that one mind sometimes in- 
fluences another directly, without the medium of the nerv- 
ous system and receptors. There is at present no satisfactory 
evidence that this direct communication ever takes place. 
We get ideas from other persons by means of indications 
which they express in words or gestures; and these indications 
are always received through our ears or eyes or some other 
sense receptor. What one reads in popular magazines and 
novels about telepathy can be dismissed as highly improbable. 

Communication is an important factor in mental life. It 
not only enables us to learn rapidly, but it furnishes us with 
a great store of ideas which no single individual could gather 
during his limited life-time by his own unaided efforts. 
Besides all this, communication and social intercourse are the 
means of building up two new sorts of experience: language 
and thought. 
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Langtuige is aiji experience made up of the same kind of ele- 
ments as volition. Both volition and language are composed 
of ideas and motor sensations. But language leads to a very 
different kind of response from volition. In the case of 
volition the response is some direct effect on the general 
environment; in language the response is some gesture or 
vocal expression which arouses an idea in some other person 
and brings him into relation with the speaker. Voluntary 
action enables you to open a closed door by tiuming the knob 
with your hand. But if the knob does not work, you call 
out, " Open the door," and this language response on your 
part may induce some one inside the room to turn the key 
and let you in. Language responses often bring about indi- 
rectly the same result that volitional responses bring about 
directly. 

A thought is a special kind of idea which developed in the 
first place as an aid to communication. You may have a 
vivid memory of some event in your life; but unless you are 
an artist you cannot reproduce this in picture form for the 
benefit of others. You can only communicate it by means of 
arbitrary, conventional symbols. If you have seen the 
Natural Bridge and wish to describe it to a friend, you do so 
by means of visible symbols (by writing a series of words) 
or audible symbols — by saying ' bridge ' and uttering other 
conventional sounds which call up corresponding ideas in his 
mind. Your friend reads your letter or listens to your de- 
scription, and this arouses in him an idea of the Natural 
Bridge which is more or less like your own idea. 

The sound of the word ' bridge ' in no way resembles a real 
bridge; and the written word bridge does not look like a 
bridge. But by repeated association between the spoken or 
written word and the object, the word calls up the memory 
image of the object, and in the course of time the word tends 
to replace the image, so that we represent the bridge in terms 
of words instead of by a mental picture of the thing itself. 
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Ideas whose prominent elements are words, instead of images, 
are called thoughts. Thoughts are arbitrary, conventional 
representations which take the place of mental pictures 
(images) of objects and events. 

Language and thought belong to a higher level than other 
experiences. Th^ involve the growth of several new adjust- 
ing centers in the cortex of the brain. These two types of 
experience, language and thought, grow up together. Speak- 
ing and thinking in words depend on the accumulation of 
traces in one or more of these special centers. If you speak 
a word you hear the sound of your own utterance, so that the 
spoken word is intimately connected with the thought-word. 
The greater the number of words in a language, the more 
acute is the thinking in the community using that language. 

We find, then, that language and thought are composed of 
ideas and motor sensations; and that they have a number of 
peculiar characteristics, which are not found in the experi- 
ences noticed in previous chapters. (1) Language and 
thought depend on annmunication between individuals. 
Primitive man speaks with reference to some listener: he 
learns to think in words through repeatedly uttering words for 
social purposes. (2) Language and thought form a higher 
grade of experience than perception, memory, emotion, and 
the rest ; they involve the development of special centers in the 
brain. (S) Language and thought are symbolic; that is, they 
are arbitrary y conventional signs — not mental copies of what 
they represent. Except in rare cases the sound and the 
written letter do not resemble the thing for which they stand. 

Symbolic Experiences. — The last-mentioned character- 
istic distinguishes thought from other sorts of ideas. A 
memory is virtually a reproduction of some definite percep- 
tion. Fancies and general images consist of bits gathered 
together from various perceptions. The distinguishing mark 
of a general image is that it reproduces in a sketchy way the 
appearance of some class of objects. 
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It would not be easy to draw pictures similar to our general 
ideas every time we wished to communicate with oth^^; so 
instead we make some arbitrary sound or gesture which takes 
the place of the picture. A certain sound or gesture comes to 
be habitually associated with the idea of a tree, another with 
the idea of a man, and so on; through constant association the 
conventional sound or gesture tends to become more and 
more a part of the idea. Among civilized men this associa- 
tion is so strong that the arbitrary sound produced by utter- 
ing the word tree, for instance, becomes the chief element in 
our general idea of a tree. We think of trees chiefly in terms 
of the sound or vocal utterance of that word; the mental 
picture of the tree tends to become more and more vague. 
In this way thoughts tend to displace general ideas in our 
mental experience. Thinking is largely a series of word- 
pictures — not of object-pictures. We think in terms of 
words and sentences, which do not resemble the things we are 
thinking about. Words are arbitrary signs or symbols which 
we use instead of calUng up the ' copy ' every time. 

Thought is an outgrowth of language. One can readily 
call up memories and general images of the things he has 
experienced. In all ordinary situations of life we could prob- 
ably work out our ideas by means of mental pictures without 
using any symbolic terms. There seems no reason why a 
solitary man should have devised the words tree and cow to 
help him in thinking about trees and cows. The fact that 
some of us think aloud when alone is no argument; we are 
simply exercising a firmly established habit. There is evi- 
dence that castaways gradually lose the power of ready 
speech; their thinking probably reverts more and more to the 
' image ' type. It is social situations that lead to the inven- 
tion of words, and to their use as ideas in place of imagery. 

The Different Kinds of Language. — The principal kinds of 
language are gesture, speech, and writing. Each finds expres- 
sion in a special type of behavior: gesturing makes use princi- 
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pally of the hands and head; speaking uses the mouth and 
throat; writing uses the hands and some instrument which 
leaves a permanent mark on stone, paper, etc. Facial expres- 
sion is a more primitive type than any of these, but it is 
generally an expression of emotional states and is rarely used 
for conmiunication. Winking an eye or smiling at some one 
may be treated as facial gesturing. 

Gesture language probably arose earlier than speech. It 
came from the practice of pointing to objects or waving the 
arms to arouse attention. In time many of these gestures 
assumed a conventional form. Certain movements of the 
hand and head came to denote fish, fruit, meat, fire, cooking; 
pairs of opposite movements came to signify assent or dis- 
sent, or ' come here ' and ' go away.' Gesture language is 
still used among the deaf. Otherwise it has been almost 
wholly superseded by speech. . 

Vocal language is much more convenient than gesturing. 
One can easily speak when engaged in fishing or plowing^ 
while gestures are apt to interfere with these occupations. 
One can listen to oral conversation without turning the head; 
it is not easy to watch the plow and a companion's gestures at 
the same time. The ears are always open; we can secure a 
man's attention to what we say without stepping in front of 
him or seizing hold of him, — though some people do not seem 
to realize this. In the sick room gesturing may be more 
effective; but in ordinary situations speech has all the 
advantages. 

The various languages or tongues which have grown up 
among mankind — Greek, English, French, etc. — all belong 
to the same mental type: vocal expression. They differ only 
in the special words that are arbitrarily associated with each 
object or meaning. Associations of ideas formed in early 
childhood are most likely to persist; so that if one starts life 
in an English-speaking community, the English word-associnr 
tions are deeper rooted than those acquired later. A young 
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child may easily be taught three or more languages and 
remain master of them all. Later in life, verbal associations 
are more difficult to form; languages learned after the adoles- 
cent period are rarely so well organized or so thoroughly 
assimilated. It is not known whether each tongue develops 
a special center in the speech region; but we know that the 
associations between words of the same tongue are closer 
than between those of different tongues. 

Written (graphic) language is used in civilizied communities 
to supplement speech. It consists in making permanent 
marks or impressions upon stone, bricks, papyrus, or paper. 
In the older graphic languages the records were rude pictures 
of objects; later these pictures became conventionalized, as in 
Chinese, or each graphic unit came to symbolize a syllabic 
sound, as in syllabary Japanese. In the graphic language of 
modem western races each sfymbol represents an elementary 
vocal sound, either consonant or vowel. The letters of our 
alphabet are symbols for vocal sounds which are themselves 
arbitrary symbols for objects.^ 

There are several varieties of graphic language. Besides 
ordinary handwriting may be mentioned printmg, typewrit- 
ing, telegraphy, and phonography. In all these forms the 
characteristic feature is the permanent record, which makes 
it possible for one person to communicate with others at great 
distances or after long intervals of time. In fact the chief use 
of graphic language is to extend the range of conununication 
in space and time. Graphic language, like gesture language, 
is received visually, except the phonographic variety, which 
is auditory.* 

Nearly all graphic languages are asymmetrical. In the 
Greek and Latin alphabets the record always runs from left to 

^ Our numerals are not vocal symbols, but ' ideographs.' The number 1492 
conveys the same meaning to all men, whatever their tongue. 

' Books for the blind, printed in raised letters, are perceived by the sense 
of touch. 
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ri^t, in Hebrew and Arabic from right to left, in Chinese 
from top to bottom. The order is practically never reversed, 
nor are individual letters turned around. ' Mirror^cript ' is 
unintelligible to most persons, and it is usually di£Scult to 
write. [Fig. 76.] This is due to long fixation of habit; if you 




FiQ. 76. — Rbadinq Mibbor Scbift 

Unleas one is practiced in reading reversed writing it u difficult to reoogniie and 
read a single word of this. Hold it before a mirror and the writing is plain. 

practice suflSciently you can learn to write and read reversed 
script quite readily. The direction in which we write may 
possibly be due to the sort of instrument originally used by 
our ancestors in handwriting: a quill is more easily pulled 
along; a chisel is more effective when pushed; a brush is more 
naturally swept down toward you. 

Understanding and Reading. — Communication is a two- 
sided affair. It is not completed, like other types of behavior, 
when the response is made; after the first person A speak% 
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there is a receptive process on the part of another person B. 
The spoken words produce complex sound-waves, which 
stimulate B's ear. The effect of these verbal stimuli is very 
different from that of other sounds. There is first a soundr 
perception process in B's auditory center; then the nerve 
impulse passes into his auditory-speech (word-hearing) 
center, where vxyrdrperception occurs. This arouses in B a 
thought similar to the thought experienced by A as he utters 
the words. 

The arousing of thought in a second person by speech or 
writing is called understanding. When B gets A- s thought, he 
understands what A is trying to communicate. There is no 
special English term for receiving and understanding spoken 
words and gestures;' but the process of receiving and under- 
standing written language is known as reading. Reading is 
more under our own control than the reception of spoken 
words. We can move the eyes slowly or rapidly so as to 
regulate the speed of receiving the stimuli; we can glance 
back and read a sentence over again. 

In reading, the sensory elements are not prominent. We 
perceive the total word, not the individual letters. If there 
is an imperfection in one of the letters, we usually do not 
notice it, and often a wrong letter in a word passes unnoticed. 
Even the most expert proofreader may overlook these errors. 
The general meaning of the sentence suggests the thought, 
and if some letter or trivial word is omitted the imagination 
supplies the gap. The same is true in speech, though not to 
the same extent. 

Our failure to detect such errors is due to the fact that 
understanding involves a double mental process, which almost 
smudges out the individual sensations. A word-stimulus is a 
sound or a visual effect. It is perceived like other stimuli; 
and just as in every kind of perception the piecemeal sensa- 
tions merge into a general total effect. But after this there is 

^ It may be called eomprehetuion at lutening. 
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a further working over of the material in the higher verbal 
centers, which transforms it still more. This effect is noticed 
if we listen to some one speaking alternately in English and an 
unknown tongue. We get the same effect in reading if we 
come across some unknown foreign word or phrase. The 
unfamiliar words are heard or seen plainly, but they do not 
arouse ideas; they are merely sounds, or marks on the page. 

Beading aloud is a further complication of the conmiunica- 
tion process. The reader acts as a relay between the author 
who expressed the thought originally, and the persons who 
receive it. It is quite possible for you to transmit thought 
without understanding it yourself, if you read aloud in an 
unknown tongue. You can even learn to read aloud mechan- 
ically in yotur own tongue, thinking of other things all the 
while, but giving the right accent and intonation to the sen- 
tences. 

Brain Centers for Language and Thought. — There are four 
special brain centers concerned in language and thought: 

(1) a word-uttering or speaking center for vocal language; 

(2) a word-writing center for written language; * (8) a word- 
heaiing center for understanding word-sounds and for audi- 
tory thought; and (4) a word-seeing center for reading and 
for visual thought. 

These centers are found in only one side of the brain — 
usually the left side — whereas the other centers are found in 
both hemispheres. ^ The location of these four higher centers 
is shown in Fig. 77.' The word-hearing center lies near the 
auditory center in the left temporal lobe of the cortex; the 
word-uttering (speaking) center lies in the left frontal lobe 

^ It 18 possible that the 'gesture' center is distinct from this. 

* In cases of paralysis, if the left side of the body is paralyzed the indi- 
vidual's capacity for thinking and speaking are usually quite normal; but if 
the right side is affected some of the language functions are apt to be im- 
paired. The right side of the body is controlled by the left side of the brain. 

* Cf. Figs. 13, 14. Recent investigation indicates considerable individual 
in the location of these centers. 
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near the region which controls movements of the tongue, Iips» 
and throat. These two regions are connected together by 
association tracts. Vocal language ordinarily involves co- 
operation of the two. If the word-hearing region is destroyed 
the patient is unable to understand the meaning of words,^ 




FiQ. 77. — Lanquaqb Centers in the Cobtex 

Diagram of cortex of the left hemisphere; front of the head is at kft of the 
drawing. Speaking or word-uttering center is in frontal lobe near centers 
for moving tongue, lips, and jaws. Writing center is near centers for mov- 
ing fingers. Word-hearing or auditory language center is in temporal lobe 
near the center for hearing. Beading or word-seeing center is in occipital 
lobe near the visual center. (Cf. Figs. 18, 14.) 

though not deaf to sounds in general. He may be able to 
utter words through other connections. If the word-uttering 
center is destroyed the patient is unable to speak, though he 
may understand the meaning of words. This disorder is 
called moiof aphasia. 

In the case of deaf persons who have been taught to speak 
and to 'read the lips/ a connection is developed between the 
word-uttering center and some center in the visual region. 
The popular term deaf-^mute is incorrect. A deaf man is mute 
merely because the connections between lip-word seeing and 
word uttering have not been trained. These connections 
are harder to form than between hearing and uttering 

^ This disorder is called setuory aphaaia. 
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words, but under proper treatment they can be readily de- 
veloped. 

The word-seeing (reading) center lies near the visual region 
in the occipital lobe of the left hemisphere. Destruction of 
this area causes inability to read (alexia). The patient sees 
the letters, but they do not convey any meaning to him, — 
just as an Arabic or Chinese inscription appears to us only as 
a miscellaneous collection of marks. The word-writing center 
lies in the frontal lobe near the center which controls hand 
and finger movements. Its destruction causes inability to 
write (agraphia). These two centers are not so closely con- 
nected as the two vocal-speech centers. Destruction of one 
function is not so likely to involve disturbance of the other. 
In fact the word-seeing center is more closely connected with 
the word-uttering center than with the word-writing center. 

The Different Kinds of Thought — The ideas of civilized 
man consist largely of verbal thoughts. For most of us the 
v)ord 'horse' is the main feature of our idea of a horse. We 
picture vaguely the appearance of horses, their movements, 
the sounds they make in galloping or neighing; but the focus 
of the idea is the word. 

For some persons a word is chiefly a sound. For others it is 
the muscle sensations from the lips, tongue, and throat in 
speaking. For others it is the looks of the printed word. In a 
few cases it may be the muscle sensations from the hand in 
writing. So there are these four different kinds of thinking: 
auditory, vocal-motor, visual, and hand-motor. We classify 
people according as their thinking belongs to one or other of 
these types. But in many cases a man's thinking may com- 
bine two or more of these elements: your thought of a horse 
may include both the sound of the word and the motor sen- 
sations of uttering it. 

When you think in terms of the sounds, the word-hearing 
center is the seat of the nerve activity; if you form the words 
in your throat, the nerve activity is in the word-uttering 
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center. In the vocal type of thinking, the thought is usually 
not expressed aloud; there is merely a slight muscular adjust- 
ment which is not detected except by very delicate instru- 
ments.^ Individuals of the 'visual' type» who think in 
terms of the looks of printed words, use the reading center in 
thinking. The destruction of any one of the four special 
centers leads to disturbances of thought as well as of lan- 
guage. This is why aphasic patients of certain types often 
break off in a sentence and seem to lose track of their thoughts. 

Meaning and Value. — Although thoughts are symbols, 
every thought contains certain elements which resemble the 
object or situation we are thinking about. These ** bits of the 
real thing " make up the meaning of the thought. When we 
think of many the arbitrary rvord ' man ' is the central feature 
or focus of the experience. But at the same time there is 
somewhere in the background or margin of the thought a 
fleeting image of some particular man or of certain human 
characteristics. These faint images constitute the meaning. 
In other words, the meaning of a thought comprises those 
elements in the experience ]P7hich correspond to the object or 
situation, as distinguished from the mere verbal or symbolic 
elements. When you try to examine the meaning of a word, 
by observing it closely, what happens is that these marginal 
elements become prominent. This occurs very notably in 
scientific and logical thinking, where the meaning is especially 
important. On the other hand, if you take a familiar word 

and repeat it over and over again (man-man-man-man ) 

it finally loses all meaning: the sound becomes so insistent 
that the image elements disappear altogeth^. 

The value experience is the same sort of thing as the experi- 
ence of meaning^ except that it has to do with intensity and 
quantity. Your thought of a book b usually tinged with 
some idea of its being thick, long, heavy, difficult to read, 
true — or the opposite of these. In most cases these ideas 

^ These slight vocal adjustments axe called implicit responses. 
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are vague and only form part of the margin of the thought. 
They make up its value tinge. But if we attend closely to 
some quantitative characteristic of an object, this value ele- 
ment comes to the foreground; we get a rather new sort of 
experience — the idea of value. The value idea is especially 
prominent in sentiments (ch. ix); a belief is partly an idea of 
the worth of some statement, partly a feeling. 

The same experience may have very different values 
attached to it at different times. When Newton saw the 
apple fall, it probably seemed a trivial occurrence. After- 
wards, as he thought about it more carefully and formulated 
the law of gravitation, the experience acquired a meaning 
and a value hitherto undreamed of. 

Psychology investigates the nature of our experience of 
value, but it has nothing to do with finding out the real value 
of thmgs. Logic determines what b true; esthetics shows 
what is beautiful; ethics teaches what is good. These 
sciences enable us to adjust our valuation of situations and 
events to the * objective values ' of the world about us. One 
might almost regard them as instances of applied psychology. 

This distinction brings out an interesting peculiarity of the 
p3ychologist's attitude toward social relations. Psychology 
is just as much concerned with faulty logic and bad conduct 
as with their opposites. The psychologist knows that in 
each case the error is due to something in the man's nature. 
He does not approve of immorality, but he treats it as a/ocf 
to be studied carefully and dispassionately. When he comes 
across an instance of wrong-doing he does not proceed at once 
to reprove or punish; his first duty is to determine where the 
trouble lies. Often this suggests a remedy which avoids the 
need of punishment. A child may lie because he does not 
appreciate the distinction between memory and imagination; 
he may be disobedient because his attention has not been 
trained to listen to what you tell him; he may be quarrelsome 
or obstreperous on account of digestive disorders. In short, 
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it is the business of the pqrchologist to tiy first of all to 
understand the situation which led to these breaches of ethics. 
The practical result of this attitude is seen in the recent im- 
provement of the methods of handling delinquents and 
criminals, which is attributable in no small degree to the 
work of psychologists. 

Rational Thought and Rational Behavior. — As human 
thinking progresses, the meaning and value elements in 
thought become more prominent and at the same time the 
meaning of familiar words tends to become stereotyped. 
When you think of a horse, the meaning of your thought 
includes certain definite characteristics common to all horses. 
When you try to make your thought correspond as nearly as 
possible to what horses really are, the more trivial associations 
fade away; only those remain which are characteristic or sig- 
nificant. In the same way the value elements in your 
thoughts tend to conform to the real values of the objects. A 
horse is larger than a man, smaller than an elephant. A 
thought which includes, besides the word, only the reaUy 
characteristic elements of meaning or value, is called a concept. 
A concept is a special type of thought which tends to be '' true 
to life." 

A judgment is a thought which combines two concepts. If 
we combine the concept of a horse with the concept of a 
vertebrate, we obtain the judgment, " Horse — vertebrate," 
— or, as it is expressed in language, ** A horse is a vertebrate," 
or, " All horses are vertebrates." When we think of a certain 
light and of its intensity, and combine the meaning with the 
value, the resulting thought is the judgment, " This Ught is 
bright." 

Concepts and judgments are rational thoughts. They are 
distinguished from ordinary thoughts by their greater pre- 
cision and by their close correspondence with real things. 
Our ordinary thoughts grow up in haphazard fashion. They 
contain irrelevant elements tacked on from casual associar 
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tions. Your casual thought of a harbor may be associated 
with docks and your thought of a lake with islands. Neither 
of these associations is characteristic. As your experience 
broadens th^ fade away; your concept (rational thought) of a 
harbor does not include docks, and your concept of a lake does 
not include islands. 

Since thought is closely bound up with language, rational 
thought has led to special sorts of verbal expression. The 
language equivalent of a concept is a term; the equivalent of 
a judgment is a proposition. The judgment ' horse — black ' 
may be instantaneous, but the proposition takes time; it 
starts with one term and the other term comes afterwards. 
This involves a succession of experiences (ch. xiv). 

Rational thought assists us tremendously in handling real 
situations. Pure fancy, as aroused by fairy-tales for instance, 
is a source of enjoyment in our leisure hours; but it does not 
help us to meet the problems of real life. The more closely our 
thoughts correspond to actual situations in the world about 
us, the more appropriate our responses are likely to be. 
Behavior based on rational thought is rational behamory which 
is a stage higher than ordinary intelligent behavior. Any 
action that is brought about by individual acquisition is 
intelligent behavior; an action is rational only if it is brought 
about by rational thought. The higher animals act intelli- 
gently, but they do not act rationally, because their behavior 
is not guided by thought. A human child begins to act 
rationally as soon as he acquires thoughts with definite mean- 
ings. Rational thought and rational behavior are often 
called reason. 

The popular notion of reason is wrong in making it a special 
faculty of the human mind. It is not a brand-new mental 
endowment, but an outgrowth of more fundamental experi- 
ences. Mental development is one single continuous process 
irom the simplest type of stimulation and response to ra- 
tional behavior. There is no break, no sudden jump. 
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There is also a popular notion that human reason is infalli- 
ble. As a matter of fact it is quite liable to make mistakes. 
Our direct information concerning the world is obtained 
through our senses. This information is put together (inte- 
grated) by combining sensations into perceptions, memories, 
and thoughts. Any misinformation may be corrected even 
apart from reason by cutting out chance associations and 
broadening our outlook on the world. Rational thought is 
merely the final focusing of the picture. 

On the other hand, if our perceptions are wrong, ev^i 
reason may be unable to correct the impression. In ancient 
times the most rational concept of the earth was of a flat, solid 
body, surmounted by a transparent dome, in which the stars 
were fixed. The rational judgment of matter was that it con- 
sisted of four elements — earth, air, fire, and water. Many 
of the rational thoughts of antiquity have been found not to 
correspond to adiud conditions; — and many concepts and 
judgments accepted to-day are doubtless just as false. Rar 
tional thought furnishes merely our nearest approach to the 
truth. 

Importance of Language and Thought. — It is scarcely pos- 
sible to exaggerate the importance of language and thought 
in the mental life of man. They lead to two new kinds of 
behavior, communicaiion and rational behavior, which carry us 
to a higher stage of mental life than the trial-and-error way of 
le{u*ning. Taken together, language and thought provide a 
tremendously effective means for adapting our responses to 
the general conditions of the environment. 

More than any other type of experience, except perhaps 
emotion, language and thought must be studied in the light 
of their history. But emotion is a survival from ancestral 
conditions, while language and thought are recent human 
acquisitions. They are still in the making — still improving. 

A noticeable feature in the growth of language is its slow 
evolution in the race and its rapid development in the indi- 
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vidual. New words are invented gradually, as the sphere of 
thought in the race enlarges. Once adopted they are trans- 
mitted rapidly to the bulk of individuals in the community; 
each child acquires a large vocabulary at an early age. 

Much the same is true in regard to thought. The growth of 
thought depends upon the existence of words. If the vocabu- 
lary of a community is scanty, the range of thought is limited. 
Given a rich vocabulary, the mentally well-developed indi- 
viduals in the community quickly attain a wide range of 
thought. 

The development of language and thought in the individual 
depends not only upon the social environment, but upon 
inherited nerve structure. In order to speak (to use vocal 
language) we must possess inherited pathways between the 
word-hearing center and the word-uttering center. Writing 
involves countless pathways between the word-seeing or 
word-hearing center and the word-writing center. It is 
because of the great masses of association fibers present from 
birth in the human cortex, that man's intellect is so vastly 
superior to that of any other species. Within the human 
species it is the sphere of thought, more than any other de- 
partment of mental life, that reveals the greatest individual 
differences in capacity and attainment. This is especially 
true of rational thought. 

Training of Thought and Language. — The highest stage of 
general education is largely a training of thought and of the 
rational processes that grow out of it. If primary education 
teaches us to perceive, and secondary education teaches us to 
rememJbejr, college education should teach us to think. This 
special objective is often overlooked by both instructor and 
student. Too much emphasis is laid on imparting mere facts, 
and on retaining them — till after the final examination. It 
is far more useful to know how to think aboui the facts, — to 
understand the principles of whatever branch we are study- 
ing. You can readily find the value of the gravity factor g in 
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your physics book. It is more useful to understand such 
principles as the elliptical motion of planets. In psychology 
it is much more important to get the right notion about the 
' learning process ' than to memorize any of the tables or 
definitions in this book. 

The training of thought means especially the cultivation of 
rational thought — of clear thinking, as it might be called. 
The best way to accomplish this is to ponder; — not to memo- 
rize, in an effort to retain, but to seek out the connections 
between the facts. Try to picture the relations step by step. 
Practice makes the process continually easier. 

A practical problem in education is whether to cultivate 
' visual ' or ' auditory ' thinking. Some students master a 
subject better by reading, and others by listening to lectures. 
(So-called mental arithmetic is really auditory arithmetic.) 
Both methods should be cultivated, because both methods of 
imparting knowledge are constantly used in modem educa- 
tion. Text-books give the main principles; the difficulties 
that strike any individual student are better overcome by 
word of mouth. An important point is to learn to suppress 
the motor type of thinking. You will read more quickly — 
and understand quite as well — if you learn to suppress the 
incipient tendencies to utter the words or to form them with 
the lips and throat. Such motor accompaniments act as a 
drag in reading, and they rarely make the thought more clear. 
Their only real use is to focus your wandering attention when 
you are tired or the subject is uninteresting. 

Psychology is not especially concerned with vocal enuncia- 
tion, except that stuttering and faulty pronunciation often 
indicate faulty co5rdination in the brain centers. Psychol- 
ogy is more interested in diction. Certain types of sentence, 
the use of certain words, indicate clear thinking. Faulty 
grammatical construction and the use of incorrect words or 
vague phrases indicate slovenly habits of thought. It is 
often a help to the student for the teacher to ask, '* What do 
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you mean by this sentence (or word)?" The very challenge 
may lead to clearer conception. 

An important problem in education is to teach the child to 
maintain a proper balance between language and thought. 
The contemplative, silent man overemphasizes the thought 
side and is indined to be unsociable. The voluble man 
dresses his thoughts in public, instead of within the private 
chambers of his own mind. It is the task of the educator to 
subdue the chatterer and draw out the reticent one. To suc- 
cessfully attain a happy mean, this training must be begun 
early in life. 

Higher and Lower Levels of Behavior. — Language and 
thought, as we have seen, involve a higher sort of behavior 
than other types of experience. Their relation to the two 
lower levels of mental life is shown in the accompanying 
diagram. [Fig. 78.] 

(1) Lowest Nebvous Arc: Prom the various receptors the 
sensory nerves lead first of all to the jtrimary centers. There 
are numerous primary centers in the cord and in the lower 
part of the brain; but in the diagram, for simplicity, they are 
grouped into three headings: external, systemic, and motor- 
sense centers. From these primary sensory centers the nerve 
impulse may pass over directly into one of the primary motor 
centers (shown at the right of the figure), and from there 
pass down directly to some muscle or gland or over into the 
autonomic system. This lowest nervous arc gives r^lex 
actions, the simplest type of behavior. 

(2) Intermediate Nervous Arc: Prom the primary sen- 
sory centers, paths lead up to the cortex, and to the various 
centers there. These secondary or intermediate centers are 
active in our experiences of perception and imagery, feeling, 
emotion, and volition. They are closely interconnected, so 
that a whole chain of experiences may succeed one another 
before any important motor impulse is started (ch. xiv). 
But sooner or later the nerve impulse passes over to some 
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secondary motor center, and from there an outbound impube 
goes out to the lower motor centers and thence to the effect- 
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Diagntm showing the three levels of nervous arcs and the grade of mental life corresponding 
to each level. Arrows indicate direction of nerve current. Broken lines (below at right) indi- 
cate that motor expression stimulates muscle sensations. The centers are shown very sche- 
matically; e^., many separate centers are included in square labeled ''external sense centers. 
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ors. The movements resulting from these second-level motor 
impulses are co5rdinated; they differ in this respect from 
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simple reflexes. The operation of the secondary nervous arc 
gives inttinetioe and irUeUigeni behavior — usually a combi- 
nation of the two. 

(S) Highest Nebvoxjb Arc: In man a third set of centers 
and a tertiary nervous arc have developed. Impulses from 
the second-level experience centers, instead of going over to 
the motor centers directly, may pass up to the centers for 
thought and language. From these centers the nerve im- 
pulse passes over into the verbal and rational motor centers 
and then down through motor paths to the lower motor 
centers and out to the effectors. This hi^est level of be- 
havior has two different forms: communication and rational 
action. 

The development of the two higher levels of the nervous arc 
is accompanied by more perfect adjustment of the responses. 
The behavior is more controlled, and more suited to the 
' entire situation' than the simple reflexes. Rational behav- 
ior is much more adaptive and controlled than ordinary 
intelligent or instinctive behavior. 

Summary. — In chapters vii to xiii we have examined the 
various kinds of experiences which are found in man. Per^ 
cepiiony memory, and imagination are built out of sensations 
which we receive from the world around us ; feelings come from 
3ystemic sensations; and conations from motor sensations. 
There are also experiences derived from two sources: 07110- 
tions are built up out of systemic and motor sensations, 
sentiments out of systemic sensations and ideas, volitions 
out of motor sensations and ideas. There are also experi- 
ences called ideals J which are derived from all three sources. 

The highest types of human experience are langvusge and 
thought^ which are brought about by a third level of nervous 
arc and involve four special centers in the brain. 

All these kinds of experience are different ways of putting 
together (integrating) the information brought in over the 
sensory nerves. Their real significance in psychology is their 
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relation to behavior. Our responses are more suitable accord- 
ing as the stimuli are more completely integrated — that is, 
as our sensations are organized into definite experiences. 

Pbactical Exebciseb: 

64. What constitutes your thought of school, idiot, orchestra, Egypt, 
steamboat, thunder-storm, medicine, penitence? 

05. Ask some one to read aloud, and at the same time to think of other 
things; note how far the distraction interferes with his pronunciation 
and especially with the vocal inflections which "give the sense." 

66. Take two similar problems in physics, geometry, or some other 
science. Read one to yourself and have a friend read the other aloud 
to you. Compare your experiences in "understanding the problem" 
by the two methods. 

67. Ask some one to prepare a typewritten page with many typographical 
errors. Read the page rapidly, checking the errors noticed. Read 
again carefully and observe what mist4ike8 have escaped you. Do you 
notice errors better if they look like the right word but sound different 
(e.g. though and thought) or if they sound like the right word and 
look different (e.g. right and write)? 

68. Observe the speech of a two or three year old child. Report any not- 
able mistakes in pronunciation, grammar, misuse of words, and sug- 
gest the explanation of these errors. 

References: 
On language: C. H. Judd, Psychology, rev. ed., ch. 10; J. London, Before 

Adam, ch. 4. 
On writing: J. £. Downey, Qrafphalogy and the Payehology o/ Handimting. 
On relation of language to thought: G. F. Stout, Analytic Psychology^ 

ch. 10; Max MttUer, Science of Thought, 
On meaning and value: W. M. Urban, Vahuitum, chs. 2-5. 



CHAPTER XIV 

MENTAL SUCCESSION 

The Stream of Consciousiiess. — Thus far we have consid- 
ered detached, isolated experiences and responses. But this 
is only part of the story. In reality our states of mind are not 
completely separated from one another. Mental Uf e is not a 
series of independent happenings. Each experience and each 
act is affected by our past experiences and actions. 

Human actions are rarely instantaneous. The response to 
a given situation often involves a long series of actions, one 
step leading to the next. If one step is cut out or if the order 
of procedure is inverted, the action may be quite ineffective 
and even absurd. You must load your gun before you press 
the trigger, and thread your needle before you begin to sew. 
For the most part behavioi: is a continuous process, not a series 
of detadied reflexes. Each step passes gradually into the next. 

Our mental life, with its various experiences and actions, 
may be likened to a stream which flows steadily onward, 
moment by moment, day by day, year by year, bearing on 
its bosom ships and cargoes of various sorts. We often speak 
of the ' flow of thought ' and the ' flow of language.' It is not 
so common to speak of the flow of perceptions or feelings, but 
these and all other experiences flow along in much the same 
way. James calls this general flow of experiences the stream 
of consdaumess. Our conscious life at any instant is a cross- 
section of the stream. The present cannot be fully under- 
stood except by reference to what has gone before. Under- 
lying the thoughts and perceptions of conscious life is the 
stream of nerve impulses which course through the brain, roua- 
ing now one eiq)erience, now another, in endless succession. 

The simile of the stream helps us to picture the * flow * 
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of life. In other respects it is imperfect. Our experiences 
are not uniform like a stream of water. Perceptions are quite 
different from thoughts; and these two types of experience 
flow along in very different ways. The flow of perceptions is 
controlled lai^ely by the succession of stimidi that happen to 
affect us, while the flow of thoughts, memories, and images is 
determined almost wholly by conditions in the brain. There 
are really two different currents in our mental life, or (better) 
two separate strands which interweave to form the texture of 
experience. 

Speed of Thought; Reaction Time. — How rapidly do our 
experiences flow? Popular notions on this point are quite 
vague. Fanciful stories are told of drowning men who live 
over their entire lives in a few minutes. We hear of dreams 
which involve a long succession of events lasting a year or 
more, ending with the crashing of a real mirror which wakens 
the sleeper — the whole dream having presumably been 
started by the crash itself. Such stories lead to wrong ideas 
of the duration of our experiences. The terror of drowning 
may arouse many memories which had lain dormant for 
years, and may speed up the flow of thought considerably, 
but there is a limit to the speeding-up process. In the mirror 
dream the experiences probably came in the form of an 
instantaneous picture; the background of the picture was an 
illusory memory, in which the dreamer seemed to have lived 
over the events successively. There is undoubtedly a sUp 
somewhere in all such stories — either an exaggeration of the 
number of experiences involved or a torong interprelaiion of 
the experience itself. 

The rate of change in perceptions and thoughts is limited 
by the rate of conduction of the nerve impulse. The highest 
velocity of nerve impulse so far discovered by physiological 
experiment is about 400 feet per second. The resistance at 
the synapses causes delay, and this lengthens the time of 
passage from neuron to neuron. 
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Having found this physiological limit, the next step is to 
determine in how short a time a simple mental act can be 
accomplished. This has been determined by experiments in 
the laboratory. A stimulus is given — a sudden flash of light 
or a noise; as soon as the subject perceives it he presses a k^. 
By means of electrical connections the stimulus starts the 
hands of a chronoscope [Fig. 79], and the pressure of the keys 
stops them, so that the duration of the entire stimulus- 
response process is accurately measured. This duration is 
called reaction time. If the subject has been trained to react 
to the stimulus as quickly as possible, the reaction time repre- 
sents his utmost speed for this particular kind of perception. 

Reaction time b divided into three periods: (1) Sensory 
conduction from the receptor to the brain center. (In this 
period b included the time required for the stimulus to excite 
the receptor and sensory nerve.) (2) Central processes. In 
simple reactions this period is devoted to the mental process 
of perceiving; but in complicated experiments certain other 
central processes, such as discrimination or association, take 
place before the motor impulse starts. (8) Motor conduction 
of the nerve impulse from the brain to the muscle, together 
with the time needed for the muscular contraction to take 
place. 

Although the rate of nerve conduction is approximately 
known, the duration of the two conduction periods is not 
completely determined, because we do not know how much 
time is required for the impulse to pass through the synapses 
nor the length of the reception and muscular-contraction 
periods. Visual reaction, for example, is found to be consid- 
erably longer than auditory or tactile reaction^ probably 
because the eye takes longer to receive its stimulus than the 
ear or the touch corpuscles. There is also found to be con- 
siderable difference in the reaction times of the same person 
according as his attention is fixed on the stimulus (sensory 
reaction) or upon the movement (muscular reaction). While 
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FiQ. 79. — Hipp Chronoboope 

Instrament lued for measuring reaction time. Each dial is divided into 100 units. Upper 
dial measuies thousandths of a second (0.001 second « 1 sigma); lower dial measures 
tenths of a second. Clock-work (behind the dials) is started and stopped by pulling the 
cords A, A' at left; hands do not move till an electric current meshes a cogwheel (back of 
apper dial) into the clock-work. The wires of the circuit are joined with the Hipp at bind- 
ing posts B, B'. Circuit is made when the stimulus is given, and broken when the subject 
reacts by pressing a key. Weight C furnishes motor power for clockwork; the speed is goi^ 
emed by vibrations of a small reed D, which vibrates over a cogwheel. 
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there is considerable variation between the reaction times of 
different individuals, the figures given in Table XIII repre- 
sent the average perceptual reactions of trained subjects. 
The unit of measurement is the thousandth part of a second, 
which is called a sigma (<r). 

Tabub XIH. — Reaction ToiE of Pbbception 
Stknuhu Sensory Attention Muecular Attention 

Light 290<r I80a 

Sound 225 120 

Electric on ikin 210 105 

[From Titchener, Text4)ook^ p. 482.] 

If the observer is directed to perform some mental act in 
addition to perception before he presses the key, the experi- 
ment measures comjifex reodion ^irne. The experimenter may 
show in turn a number of different colors in chance order, and 
require the subject to recognize the color before pressing the 
key. Or the subject is required to press one key for blue, 
another for red, and so on. This is discrimination reaction 
time. In any complex reaction the conduction time to and 
from the center is the same as in perception reaction, so that 
the increased duration of the reaction represents the time 
required for the additional mental process. 

Titchener found in his own case that recognition of a color 
required S8<r longer than simple visual reaction. His recog- 
nition time for a letter of the alphabet was 51<r and for a short 
word 45<r. These relations hold generally; though the abso- 
lute times vary for different persons; it requires less time to 
recognize a word of three letters than a single letter. 

Experiments have been made on the time required to 
associate one thought with another. The stimulus is a 
printed or spoken word. When the observer sees or hears the 
word it arouses a thought in his mind; he is directed to react 
just as soon as this thought suggests another idea. The 
experiment may be safeguarded by having the observer react 
by speaking the word aloud instead of pressing a key; the 
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voice stiikes a sensitive membrane, whose vibrations press a 
spiall hammer so that it makes the electric contact. In a 
series of over 6000 auditory association reactions on 22 per- 
sons Wreschner found that the average association reaction 
time was about 2000<r (2 seconds). 

The experimental investigation of reaction time has not 
fully solved the problem of the rate at which our experiences 
follow one another. Slight changes in perceptions may take 
place much more rapidly than the rise of new perceptions; 
thoughts may be modified in some of their details more 
quickly than a brand-new association can be formed. But 
just as light has a limiting rate of transmission, so we are 
certain that thought and perception have their speed limit. 
' Quick as lightning ' does not mean ' instantaneously '; 
ndther does * quick as thought.' 

The Stream of Perceptions. — A large portion of our expe- 
riences are the direct result of stimuli outside our body. 
These stimuU are changing constantly, and give rise to a 
stream cf perceptions. Our mental life often consists for a long 
time of a series of perceptions, uninterrupted by any notable 
experiences of other sorts. We may see, hear, ' palp,' and 
' heft ' the things about us without being affected by any 
striking emotion, and without having any definite thoughts 
or memory pictures. 

The succession of these experiences depends primarily upon 
conditions in the environment. Stimuli which affect our 
^es, ears, skin, and nostrils are due mainly to forces out- 
side our own body, which are for the most part independent 
of our will. We do not control the flow of perceptions in the 
same way that we control our own movements, feelings, and 
ideas. 

I can readily arouse a thought of my brother; but I cannot 
arouse a perception of him if he happens to be a hundred miles 
away. You can arouse the memory of a rose and the feeling 
of pleasure at its form and odor; but you cannot get a per- 
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ception of its form or a aensation of its odor if there is no rose 
present to stimulate your eyes and nostrils. • 

Our ability to control our perceptions is mostly by way of 
prevention — not production. We can reduce a perception 
to the margin of consciousness by attending to something 
else; we may get rid of it entirely by closing the eyes or walk- 
ing away. Often we modify a perception by adding images or 
thoughts, so that a tree seen in the dusk becomes a bird or 
camel. But we have little power to produce any desired per- 
oq)tion at will. The ultimate source of perception lies in the 
world outside us. 

The succession of perc^tions is determined by the follow- 
ing factors: 

(1) External stimuli and their changes. 

(i) The manner of stimulation. We see an object differ- 
ently according as we look at it with the center of the eye or 
the periphery. 

(S) Retention of the effect of similar stimuli that occurred 
in the past. Repetition and retention improve one's ability 
to pick out certain stimuli and combine them into perceptual 
states. 

(4) Systemic and motor stimuli which occur at the time. 
Excitement, pain, distaste, pleasure, may inhibit certain 
perceptions and emphasize others. Motor stimuli and the 
resulting motor activity enable us to get rid of certain ex- 
ternal stimuli and substitute others. 

Of these four factors all but the first are conditions within 
our own body. Yet the external factor is the great determin- 
ing condition of perception and outweighs in importance all 
the others combined. 

The Stream^of Thought. — The mental life of civilized man 
often includes a long succession of memories, images, and 
thoughts uninterrupted by perceptions. The starting-point 
of such a series is always a perception or some other sensory 
experience; but the train of ideas, once started, may proceed 
for a long time without interference. '^ 
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In subhuman species prolonged trains of ideas apparently 
do not occur. If an animal has a memory or any other image, 
it either leads directly to motor expression or is quickly fol- 
lowed by some new perceptual experience. A dog gives evi- 
dence of remembering his master after prolonged absence, 
but instead of this memory starting a train of reminiscences, 
it leads at once to barking, frisking about, and vigorous wag- 
ging of the tail. Even while the memory image lasts it may 
be interrupted by a word or a gesture from his master, which 
starts a new sensory experience. In lower animals memory 
is even more fragmentary. 

In man imagery, and more especially thought, tends to 
become one of the most important phases of mental life. A 
perception arouses a thought, this thought excites another 
thought, this in turn a third, and so on. A long series of 
thoughts may arise in quick succession, each independent of 
external stimulation except at the very beginning. Such a 
train of thoughts is called thinking. 

For example, you hear a certain humming noise and think 
of an airplane. This suggests the thought of the airplane 
post, then you think of crossing the Atlantic, th^i of a great 
Atlantic liner, of the amount of coal consumed in a steamer, 
of mining coal, of a miner who became a clergyman, of revival 
services, of gospel hymns, of a boy choir, of the Boy Scouts, 
of one of your boyhood games, of a certain school teacher, and 
so on through a long series of thoughts. 

The succession of mental images and thoughts is com- 
monly called association of ideas. It is the same process that 
we examined under Recollection (ch. viii). Recalling a 
memory is merely a special case of calling up any image or 
thought; in fact, when the memory we want does not come 
inmiediately we usually have a long succession of other ideas. 

The principles which were enumerated as * laws of recol- 
lection' are fundamental laws of the association of ideas: 
(1) Law of Similarity and Contiguity. The idea aroused by 
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association is partly simUar to the one preceding it» and the 
remainder consists of experiences that were formerly experi- 
enced near it in time and place. (2) Law of Frequency* 
Original Vividness, and Becenpy. As between different pos- 
sible associations with a given idea, that one is most likely to 
follow which has occurred most frequently ^ or which was orig- 
inally most vivii^ or which has occurred most recently. 

These laws of association are not arbitrary; they depend on 
the activity of the nerve impulses in the brain. In passing 
from center to center the ciurent always follows the path that 
offers least resistance. The resistance is diminished by the 
retention of the effect of former impulses in various centers; 
similarity, contiguity, frequent repetition, original strength 
of impulse, and recenpy of excitation, are factors which 
determine the relative degree of resistance of several possible 
pathways; they determine which way thought will jump. 

In addition to these principal factors which determine the 
course of a train of thought, there are certain secondary 
influences. Our general bodily condition often plays an 
important part in determining the direction of our thinking. 
If oiu* digestive organs are working well, our thoughts are 
likely to dwell on pleasant subjects and the things we expect 
to accomplish. If we are dyspeptic we are prone to think of 
difficulties and annoyances. So, with the same thought as a 
starting-point, we may proceed along two entirely different 
lines of thought according to the different systemic stimuli 
that we are receiving. The reproductive organs affect our 
thought trains in the same way. In adolescence thoughts 
tend to be directed at times rather persistently toward sexual 
matters; in later life this tendenpy may vanish of its accord. 
The influence of stimuli from the respiratory and circulatory 
organs on thinking is less marked than that of the other 
internal systems. 

Another secondary influence on the direction of thought is 
our general view of life and the special interests that appeal 
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to us. The trend of a person's life determines his attitudes 
(oh. xv), and his attitudes determine very largely the direc- 
tion of his thinking. One man's thoughts run to money, 
another's to athletics and sporting subjects, and so on. We 
are not likely to notice this in ourselves, but if we meet one 
whose interests are quite different from our own we are often 
amazed to see how persistently he turns the conversation 
toward his own special interests and away from the channel 
of our own thoughts. Fixed ideas are an exaggerated and 
usually pathological form of this tendency. Certain insane 
patients persist in thinking that they are followed by ene- 
mies; their thoughts always hark back to this fixed delusion. 

All these secondary influences which determine the direc- 
tion of thought may be summed up under a single principle, 
the Law of {he Personal Equation: As between different 
possible associations with a given idea, that one tends to 
succeed it which carries most interest to the individual or is 
most in keeping with his present systemic condition. 

Control of Thought. — Thoughts are not the direct result 
of external stimuli. The first thought in a train may be due 
to something we see, hear, or read, but those that follow 
depend chiefly on processes within the brain itself. To this 
extent thinking is ' free '; our thoughts are not driven into us 
by external forces, like our perceptions. We ourselves deter- 
mine their course in accordance with the principles of associa- 
tion. 

We may direct our thinking along certain lines by taking 
a definite attitude and holding a given problem or goal before 
us. You wish to recall a certain name, and this desire atti- 
tude may direct the course of your thinking for a long time. 
You have the notion of a half-complete invention, and pro- 
ceed to work out the details in thought. You are called on to 
solve a mathematical problem or arrange a concert, and you 
think over various possibilities till the best solution or pro- 
gram appears in thought. In all such cases the direction and 
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to some extent the material of your thought are under your 
own control. 

Thinking may also be controlled indirectly by motor acts. 
You tie a knot in your handkerchief, or before going to bed 
you hide a stocking. The sight of the knot or the absence of 
an important article of apparel suggests to you the particular 
thought that induced this unusual action. The association is 
more direct when you place in your hatband a letter to be 
mailed. A written memorandum — ' draw money,' * see 
Smith/ * return umbrella ' — is still more effective. 

Sometimes a thought leaves a trace in the nerve structure 
which arouses another thought long afterwards. A friend 
asks you to dine at his house next Wednesday. The thought 
makes a vivid impression, and is gone. But Wednesday 
afternoon it somehow reappears — you remember the en- 
gagement. (Not always, unfortunatdy!) These retention 
traces seem to be impressed on the lower centers and to be in 
some way connected with our subconscious life. This is 
indicated by some of the phenomena of sleep and the hyp- 
notic state. You determine to awake to-morrow morning at 
6:80. If you are practiced in the art, you actually do awake 
at almost exactly that hour. The controlling medium here is 
subconscious. 

All these mental and behavior operations are means by 
which an individual controls his own thinking. Thinking is 
at once ' free ' and ' determined.' It is not compelled by 
outside forces, but it follows definite paths determined by 
the make-up of our nervous system and by the attitudes 
built up through our entire past experience. 

A train of thought once started continues indefinitely till 
something occurs to check it. An intense external stimulus, 
producing vivid sensations and perceptions, may put an end 
to your thinking. You are aroused from thought by hearing 
some one call you, or by some striking object appearing before 
your eyes. If the central nerve impulses are discharged into a 
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motor pathway, and you start to act, the train of thought is 
broken off. The sudden thought that it is time to attend a 
class sets you in motion, and ends your reverie. 

Several different kinds of thought trains may be distin- 
guished: (1) Casual thinking^ which is subject only to the 
general laws of association. This is the ordinary type, which 
we have been discussing. (2) Dreaming^ in which the flow of 
thought is modified by a special condition of the brain called 
sleep. (3) Hypnotic thought processes^ which are modified 
by a special condition of the nervous system called hypnosis. 
(4) Rational thinking^ in which the succession is determined 
by a special mental attitude and by the meaning of the 
thoughts. 

Dreams. — Sleep is a special condition of the nervous sys- 
tem. It is an essential part of the repair process of living 
creatures. The period of sleep enables the organism to restore 
the nervous energy used up by the activities of waking life. 
In man the period covers about one-third of the entire day. 
As a physiological condition, sleep is just as normal as waking 
life, but the mental activities that occur diuing sleep, called 
dreams^ present many unusual features. 

The distinctive fact in dream experiences is that the central 
neurons are almost wholly cut off from their sensory and 
motor connections. The synapses which join the sensory 
paths with the brain and the brain with the motor paths 
become highly resistant. Only intense impulses penetrate 
to the higher centers, or impulses which play a prominent 
part in our mental life. 

During sleep we are not ordinarily affected by sounds, 
lights, odors, or other external stimuli. A loud sound may 
penetrate to the centers and arouse us; or a sound which pos- 
sesses unusual personal interest, as when the child's fretting 
wakens the mother. Organic stimuli are often very effective; 
the unpleasant and terrifying dreams known as nightmares 
are attributable to indigestion* Temperatiu^ stimuli suggest 
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dreams of a conflagration or of walking the streets unclad. 
Tactile stimuli are rarely effective.' 

On the other side of the arc, motor discharge is checked, 
so that an idea which in waking life would lead to speech, 
locomotion, or some other co5rdinated activity either remains 
without any motor expression, or at most produces a very 
slight effect. Occasionally a strong motor impulse breaks 
down the resistance, as when we turn over in bed or talk in 
our sleep. Sleep-walking occurs when specially strong motor 
impulses find effective expression without wakening the 
sleeper. The veiy beginning of such movements serves to 
waken most persons, but in certain individuals and under 
certain conditions somnambtdisM proceeds in a co5rdinated 
manner. The same is true of sleep-talking. Where the 
motor impulse does not produce actual movement, slight 
twitching movements of the feet, arms, fingers, and throat 
often occur. These incipient movements are probably more 
common than is generally supposed. 

There is usually no indication to an outside observer that 
the sleeper is dreaming, and the sleeper himself may recall 
nothing on waking. This is not conclusive proof that the 
higher brain centers are inactive. The connection between 
sleeping thoughts and waking thoughts is often very slender; 
we sometimes recall a dream immediately after waking only 
to lose all recollection of it soon after. When any one tells us 
that he never dreams, it means only that he is unable to 
recaU dreams. On the oth^ hand, the fact that many dreams 
are forgotten does not justify the sweeping conclusion that 
the sleeper is always dreaming. It may be that sometimes 
the entire cortex is inactive. 

Dream life differs from waking life principally in having 
a much narrower field. Because the cortical centers are 
largely cut off from sensory impulses, our experiences consist 

1 During sleep the autonomic processes proceed much as in waking life. 
The breathing is more regular and may take on a new rhythm. 
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diiefly of imageiy and thoughts. This seems sufficient to 
explain the fantastic character of dreams and the absurdities 
they exhibit. Dream images may not be actually more 
intense than the imagery of waking life; but since there are no 
sensations with which to compare them, they stand out 
vividly and seem to be actual p>erceptions. 

The strangeness of our dream experiences is due to this 
mistaking of our thoughts for perceptions. Any one of your 
dream pictures might readily have come to you as a thcmgkt 
in waking life, and it would not have seemed absurd. For 
example, it is entirely natural for you to think of your friends 
after their death. But you do not see your dead friends in 
waking life, so that their lifelike appearance in dreams is often 
startling — after you awake. At the time it seems quite 
natural, because your brain centers are cut off from one 
another, so that you do not associate the thought of the man's 
being dead with his appearing before you. 

At times some incongruity may be noticed during the 
dream itself, and may puzzle us. I was once surprised in a 
dream to see a friend who had been dead for some years. At 
once I recollected that the report of his death was a mistake — 
that it was really another friend who died.* This supposed 
memory recollection was merely a new thought; in waking life 
it would be called an hypothesis. We would suppose the 
report of the man's death was a mistake. 

The incongruities and absurdities in the succession of inci- 
dents in dreams are to be explained in the same way. A 
dream is really a train of thought and not a succession of per- 
ceptions.^ But our dreams seem at the time to be real per- 
ceptions. After we awake many of the incidents strike us as 

^This sometimes happens in waking life. Some time ago the papers 
falsely reported the death of C. R. W. Two weeks later I met him. Not 
having heard the report denied I was far more astounded than in the dream 
incident. 

' The train of thought described on page 813 might easily have occurred as 
a dream; and we would have considered it a most fantastic dream. 
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absurd because real beings and things do not act in this 
fashion. The motion pictures have succeeded in reproduc- 
ing in visible form many striking effects which formerly were 
obtained only in dreams and vivid imaginations. A study of 
cinematograph effects wiU help us to appreciate better the 
construction of dreams. 

Since dreams are thoughts, and not voluntary acts, it is not 
surprising that honorable persons sometimes dream of comr 
mitting dishonorable actions, such as lying, stealing, or kill- 
ing. Every one thinks of these acts, though in waking life we 
usually think of them as performed by some one else. In 
dreams, experiences take a more personal form. When you 
dream of the act of stabbing, the muscle-sense memories are 
more vivid than in waking life, and the brain conditions of 
volition are reproduced without the motor activity; you pic- 
ture yourself as performing the act. One need not be alarmed 
at such dreams. Th^ do not imply any hidden flaw in a 
person's character. A thought is by no means always a wish. 

Subconscious life plays a more important part in dreams 
than in waking experiences. Just as ideas are more vivid 
through the absence of ' real ' perceptions, so subconscious 
experiences are apt to rise to the surface and become con- 
scious during sleep, because there are fewer intense impulses 
in the brain to inhibit them. Our general attitudes also 
influence the direction of our dream experiences just as they 
direct our trains of thought in waking life. 

To sum up, dream life differs from waking life in the fol- 
lowing respects: (1) the higher brain centers are cut off from 
one another and from most sensory and motor paths; (2) 
as a consequence, our experiences are fragmentary and inco- 
herent, and thought is mistaken for real perception; (3) our 
personal control is diminished, and our subconscious tenden- 
cies are more prominent. With the exception of these differ- 
ences it appears that dream experiences are formed in the 
same way as waking thoughts^ and that dreams (that is. 
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trains of thought in sleep) follow the same laws as ordinary 
trains of thought in waking life. 

Hjrpnosis. — Another special condition of the nervous sys- 
tem is hypnosis,^ In hypnosis the sensory and motor paths 
are not cut off from the brain as in sleep, but certain pathways 
become more resistant, while others are unusually open to 
connection with the centers. 

There are various ways in which a person may be hypno- 
tized : by having him fix his gaze on a bright object, or talking 
to him in a dromng voice, or making him move his two hands 
in a rhythmic, circular way. He will then gradually pass 
into the hypnotic state and lose the power of codrdinating his 
thoughts and controlling his actions. 

The hypnotized person is peculiarly susceptible to sugges- 
tion. If told that he is in a lake he inunediately begins to 
make swimming movements. If the hypnotizer tells him 
that a sheet of blank paper is a letter from a friend he starts to 
read it. His actions are not inhibited as in sleep, but they 
are controlled by the mind of another person. Generally the 
hypnotic subject is governed by suggestions from the one who 
induced the hypnotic state and he pays no attention to any- 
one else. The process of hypnotizing focuses his attention 
on one individual. 

In normal life our personality, molded by past experiences, 
inhibits to a great extent the effect of suggestion. In the 
hypnotic state these inhibitions are lacking, and suggestions 
received from the hypnotizer are all-powerful. The hyp- 
notic subject does what he is told to do. The ordinary sense 
of fitness is lacking and he will unhesitatingly perform acts 
which ordinarily would be checked by the feeling of absurdity 
or fear of ridicule. Suggestions are resisted only if they con- 
flict with his deepest moral sense. 

Hypnotic suggestion may induce anesthesia of one or more 

^ This is popularly called hypnotism. Hypnotism means the 'theoiy of 
hypnosis '; hypnoM is the physiological condition. 
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of the senses. The subject will not flinch when pricked by a 
needle or touched with a hot iron, if the proper command is 
given. At other times the hypnotic suggestion may bring 
about hyperesthesia; the subject is able to distinguish one 
blank sheet from another when told that they are photo- 
graphs of different people. Hypnosis is a condition in which 
the thought-life is raised to the focus; perceptions and other 
esqieriences are subordinated to them. The stream of ex- 
periences in hypnosis follows the laws of thinking rather 
than the laws of perception; but the succession of thoughts is 
constantly guided by verbal stimuli; it is not self-guiding, as 
in ordinary thinking and in dreaming. 

The peculiar behavior of a hypnotized subject is under- 
stood if we compare him with a dreamer. In*both sleep and 
hypnosis our thoughts are especially vivid and are mistaken 
for perceptions. In sleep the flow of thoughts is ordinarily 
not distiurbed by outside impressions nor accompanied by 
motor activity; in hypnosis the succession of thoughts is 
determined by verbal suggestions from another person and 
results in motor activity appropriate to the thought, but not 
in keeping with the real surroundings. 

Summing up, (1) in hypnosis there is an abnormal condi- 
tion of the brain centers; (2) the hypnotic subject receives 
external stimuli, but only verbal suggestions have conscious 
effect; (3) he is able to make real movements instead of hav- 
ing merely ideas of movement and speech as in sleep; (4) 
his senses may be sharpened or blunted by suggestions; 
(5) his actions are more completely controlled by suggestion, 
and the effects of this suggestion may last over into waking 
life. For practical purposes we may consider hypnotic expe- 
rience as a dream-like mental condition, induced and con- 
trolled by some one else, instead of by the dreamer's own 
mental processes. 

Reasoning. — Rational thinking, or reasoning^ is another 
special kind of thinking. Dreams and hypnosis are lower and 
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less organized than casual thinkings while reasoning is a 
higher, more adaptive variety. The stream of rational 
thoughts is made up of concepts and judgments; the succes- 
sion is determined by their meaning instead of by mere simi- 
larity and contiguity, as in casual thinking. 

In our waking life the stimuli from the external world 
affect us in haphazard order, so that the succession of per- 
ceptions is often quite unsystematic. This haphazard con- 
nection of unrelated perceptions tends to be reproduced in 
our ordinary trains of thought, so that we often associate 
objects or events which are not actually connected in nature. 
You may readily think c^ gold being discovered in your own 
back yard, and go on to picture how you would mine it and 
what you would do with the proceeds. This train of thought 
is casual thinking. Very different were the thoughts of 
Captain Sutter in 1848 when gold was actually found at his 
mill. His thinking was about real gold and the real conse- 
quences this discovery would have on his life. 

Reasoning is a special type of thinking in which the associa- 
tions correspond to processes in nature. If the original thought 
in the series corresponds to real things or events or facts, 
then the whole train wiU represent something real. If we 
think c^ fourteen dollars added to a pile of twenty-seven dol- 
lars we conclude that there will be forty-one dollars in the pile. 
This is rational thinking, because whenever we actually carry 
it out the result tallies with our thought. Of course we may 
not have the fourteen dollars to begin with; and then the 
result does not happ>en at all; But the thinking is rational 
just the same: if we lack the dollars we can try it with pen- 
nies or pebbles or eggs or pages in a book or anything else. 
The conclusions which we reach through reasoning are called 
inferences. An inference is a new thought, based on associated 
meanings or values, which we believe will taDy with reality. 

How has man gained the ability to reason — to think 
rationally? Reasoning is not a special mental power. It is 
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an outgrowth of ordinary thinking, due to two circumstances: 
(1) The uniformity of nature. We learn that 14+27=41 
because we always obtain that result — with dollars and eggs 
and everything else. Nature is built in this way. Every- 
where and in every phase we know of, the workings of nature 
are found to be the same. (2) The complex organization of 
the human brain. Our language centers enable us to devise 
arbitrary words, "fourteen," "twenty-seven," etc., which 
are symbols instead of pictures. By means of these symbols 
we can do abstract thinking — we can connect fourteen and 
twenty-seven in thought, even without concrete things to 
work with. When we find that the abstract relation actually 
holds for dollars and eggs we tend to apply it to other things; 
but it is the language centers that enable us to get the ab- 
stract ideas in the first place. 

There are many other varieties of reasoning besides arith- 
metic. Logic is one of them. Man has discovered that if A b 
greater than B, and B is greater than C, then A is greater 
than C. If John is older than Henry, and Henry is older 
than William, then John is older than William. These and 
other logical relations are used in reasoning. 

Rational thinking is applied also to special situations. 
When you think of Niagara casually, your flow of thought 
may follow all sorts of directions. You may think of your 
chum's trip to Niagara and Buffalo; that you would like to 
htmt buffalo in the plains; that a carpenter's plane would 
smooth a man's face quicker than a safety razor; and this 
may remind you of meeting a fellow named GiUette. None 
of these steps of thought is based on meaning; they depend 
merely on chance similarity of sound or chance contiguity. 
They lead you nowhere. But if you think of actually going 
to Niagara, your train of thought tends to become rational: 
you think of how to reach the place, of getting a time-table, 
drawing money, packing, getting to the station, etc. The 
initial thought in this case is not the word Niagara, but the 
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concept Niagara, or a judgment about going to Niagara. The 
science of logic points out the proper use of reasoning. A 
course in practical logic is invaluable in training us to reason 
correctly. 

Rational thinking sometimes fails. My adding machine 
gets correct results in summing up a column of figures of tener 
than I do. People have been known to miss their train even 
when the trip was carefully planned out beforehand. These 
failures are due to a variety of causes. The most conmion 
cause is a faulty connection in the brain. The rational asso- 
ciation 4+7 ==11 becomes very strong through repeated ex- 
perience, but now and then the casual association 4+7 = 12 
may creep in when we add up a column. This is called a 
fallacy. Slips in reasoning are conmion in every one's life, 
but a careful thinker is likely to discover the error by noting 
some inconsistency in the results. 

Sometimes the failure is due to our expecting too great 
uniformity in nature. Encke's comet did not return quite 
as soon as the calculations predicted: something not foreseen 
by astronomers delayed it on the way. Your trip to the 
Falls may be frustrated by a new time-table or a railroad ac- 
cident. In such cases there is no fallacy in your inference; 
there is merely ignorance of some important factor in the 
situation. 

A superstition is imagining some relation in nature which 
does not really exist. The ancients reasoned that a certain 
plant must be a remedy for heart trouble, because its leaves 
are heart-shaped. If you pronounce some mystical word, the 
winds or the mountains will obey your conunands, because 
human beings obey you when you speak with authority. 
Thirteen at the table must mean death to one of the com- 
pany, because there were thirteen at the Last Supper. Once 
these fanciful connections are formed in our minds they are 
hard to eradicate, — especially if testing their falsity might 
mean death to the experimenter. ^ Yet the only way to di»- 
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tinguish between a correct inference and a superstition is for 
some one to try it out and see what happens. 

There is another, more insidious misuse of reasoning. 
Often we arrive at a decision by some train of casual tbinlnng 
and then try to make our decision look rational by construct- 
ing a plausible explanation. You advocate opening a new 
street, or laying a sidewalk, or putting in more lights, on the 
ground of great public need; but you originally thought of 
the improvement only as a benefit to yourself personally. 
You are perfectly sure it is the scenery that decides you to 
take that stroU — not the girl you are likely to meet on the 
way. The salesman knows a htmdred reasons why his goods 
are better than any others; and he honestly believes than. 
This mental process of constructing artificial reasons is called 
rationalizaiion. If you analyze your real motives you will be 
surprised to find how frequently the rationalizing process 
occurs, and how strong is the temptation to use it. The 
teacher of practical ethics might weU begin his instruction 
with the injunction: '^ Be honest with yourself." 

Reasoning is the most important step in the growth of 
adaptive behavior. It enables us to anticipate events and 
prepare for them beforehand. Rational thinking is most 
effective when it is supplemented by casual thinking. We 
pictiu*e imaginary situations and consider how we would act 
or how natiu*e would act. When we work with scientific 
hypotheses we combine the two types of thinking. 

The General Stream of Experiences. — Our conscious life 
is a vast stream comprising experiences of many sorts, ^th 
the exception of perceptions and thoughts we rarely have a 
long uninterrupted succession of any one kind of experience. 
A feeling usuaUy brings about action, which transforms the 
feeling into an emotion. An emotion is apt to exhaust itself 
quickly and pass over into thought or volition or speech. 
Volition results in movements which usually change our situ- 
ation and bring about new perceptions. In the jjeneral vista 
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of experience there may be long unbroken stretches of per- 
ceptions and long unbroken stretches of thought; between 
these, small patches of other experiences are interspersed. 

In almost every human being, whether civilized or savage, 
perceptions are most frequent and form the core of mental 
life. Among educated adults of civilized communities 
thought and imagery occupy a good second place, while 
among primitive peoples the emotional life is more impor- 
tant than thought and imagery. Motor experiences — voli- 
tion and language — generally rank ahead of the emotions 
among civilized races. 

Our mental life at any instant may include more than one 
experience: a perception, a thought, and a volition may all be 
present together, one of them being vivid, the rest marginal 
or subconscious. Their relations change; the perception 
may fade into the background, and the thought which was 
indistinct may advance to the foreground. When you are 
out walking with a friend your attention oscillates between 
the perception of things about you and the thoughts and 
utterances of your conversation. In reality both percep- 
tion and thought are present all the time; the change is in 
the focus of attention — in the relative vividness of the two. 

What kind of experience will occupy the focus of attention 
at any given moment is determined by the relative strength of 
the various nerve impulses occurring in the brain at that 
moment. This depends partly on the intensity of stimula- 
tion. A loud noise, a flash of light, a sharp blow, or a muscu* 
lar strain may force a perception upon us and crowd all other 
experiences out of the focus. But unless the new stimulus is 
very intense it finds a rival in the nerve impulses that are 
already active in the brain. The new sensory nerve impulse 
may be wholly or partly inhibited by the existing central 
impulses, or it may combine with them. The direction of our 
interest and attention is important in determining what the 
effect will be. If you are interested in following a trail in the 
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woods, the most trivial signs will strike your attention — 
a blazed tree, a broken twig, or a footprint; for the time being, 
the perceptive life dominates. A geometrician like Archi- 
medes, on the other hand, may be so absorbed in reasoning 
out a problem that no external stimulus will move him. 
An emotional man flies into a violent rage or into wild exul- 
tation over some event that arouses merely perception or 
thought in another. 

In short, the succession of our experiences in the general 
stream of mental life depends both on stimulation and on the 
make-up, training, and present condition of our nervous sys- 
tem. It follows in part the laws of the stream of perceptions, 
and in part the laws of the stream of thought. Our present, 
persistent personality, which has been built up out of all our 
past experiences, is an all-important factor in determining 
the course of the stream. 

The Stream of Actions. — Mental life includes not merely 
our experiences but our actions. These also form a series. 
Every act involving muscular contraction stimulates the 
muscle sense and may lead to another act or to a continuation 
of the same activity. We are seldom entirely quiescent. 
When we are not actually contracting some muscles, we are 
usually maintaining their tension. Try at the present mo- 
ment to relax your facial muscles, or your legs, or your arms 
completely. You wiU find that there is some muscidar ten- 
sion in these members, though you may have supposed they 
were quite relaxed. 

Even simple acts, like catching a ball, involve a series of 
codrdinated movements lasting an appreciable time. And 
when the act is completed it generally brings about a new 
situation which demands another response. When the 
fielder has caught the ball, he has to throw it; or if his play 
ends the innings he is no longer wanted in the field and is 
expected to run in. When the game is over he has to diess, 
go home and prepare for dinner, or study, or see a friend. 
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Rarely, except during sleep, is the response life resting. 
Waking life is a flow of actions — a continuous succession of 
responses, one after the other, each determined by our suc- 
cessive experiences. 

Sumxnary. — The experiences and responses which have 
been examined in the foregoing chapters are not detached 
events. They form a continuous stream or succession. 
The flow of experiences depends partly on what effects us 
from outside, and partly on our inherited and acquired men- 
tal conditions. In the case of perceptions, the external 
stimuli are largely responsible for the course of experience; 
in thought, the succession is determined by the mental prin- 
ciples of association. 

Besides the ordinary or casual trains of thought, thinking 
has two somewhat abnormal varieties called dreaming and 
hypnotic experiences, which occur in sleep and hypnosis, 
respectively. 

A higher form of thinking occurs when the association is 
based on the meanings and values of our thoughts. This is 
called reasoning. The materials used in reasoning are con- 
cepts and judgments; the inferences which we draw from 
them tend to correspond to real events or general truths of 
nature. 

Our receptive Ufe is a succession of perceptions, thoughts, 
reasoning, dreams, emotions, voUtions, and other experiences, 
which come and go, wax and wane, continually. Our active 
life is a succession of responses. 

Practical Exercises: 

69. Test a person's association time with a stop-watch. Choose some 
noun or verb and say it distinctly, at the same time starting the watch. 
Instruct the subject to call out the first word which he associates with 
your stimulus word, then the first word associated with this second 
word, and so on till he has made (and uttered) 10 associations. Stop 
the watch and note the time. Repeat several times and find his av- 
erage association time for a single association. 

70. Sit with pencil and paper and note the first word you see in a book 
opened at random. Write down the first idea which it suggests, then 
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the first idea suggested by this latter, and so on for a series of 15 or 20 
sucoessive associations. Examine each association and determine 
which of the laws of association are responsible for its formation. 

71. Chain feaction. Let a group of persons, including the experimenter, 
join hands in a circle. The experimenter holds a stop-watch. With- 
out warning he presses the next person's hand, starting the stop-watch 
with the same movement. The instant the second person feels the 
pressure he presses the hand of the third; and so on, around the 
circle. When the last person presses the experimenter's hand, the 
experimenter stops the watch. The average reaction is found by 
dividing the total time by the number of persons in the drde, since 
eadi has reacted once. 

78. Analyze the succession of experiences in one of your dreams. Report 
what laws of association operate; explain if possible the incongruities. 

78. Attend carefully to a conversation between two persons. Note which 
associations are 'rational' and which are 'casual.' 

74. Examine the succession of your experiences during the past 10 minutes 
and study the relation between perceptions and thoughts in the series. 

Referxnceb: 

On association and reaction time: H. C. Wi^ren, History cf the Association 
Psychology, ch. 8 ; C. 6. Jung, Studies in Word'Assoeiation (trans.). 

On dreams: M. de Manaoelne, Sleep (trans.); S. Freud, InterpretaHon cf 
Dreams (trans.). 

On hypnosis and suggestion: A. Moll, Hypnotism (trans.). 

On reasoning: W. James, Principles of Psychology, ch. 22; W. B. Pills- 
bury, Psychology of Reasoning, 



CHAPTER XV 

HUMAN CHARACTER 

Pennanent Mental Conditions. — Experiences leave traces 
in the structure of the nervous system. These retention 
traces are revived in the form of memories or imaginations, 
and they tinge our perceptions with a ' sense of familiarity.' 

Besides this, retention has another and far more important 
effect on mental life. When the same sort of experience is 
repeated over and over again, the trace may deepen into a 
more or less permanent set of the nerve substance. These 
enduring traces affect our way of receiving stimuli, and lead 
to stereotyped behavior. The pathfinder watches for signs 
of the trail in the forest; the experienced football player finds 
the gaps in the opposing line; the pessimist always sees the 
dark side of things. Each one, by repetition of the same sort 
of experience, has acquired a menial attitude toward certain 
features of the environment. As time goes on, these atti- 
tudes tend to become more stereotyped and to cover a wider 
territory. Each trade has its own vocabulary and code. 
One can often guess rather accurately a man's occupation by 
the sort of words and phrases he applies to ordinary situa- 
tions. The sailor tells you about the house on the starboard 
side of the road; the chauffeur, acting as butler, parks the 
dishes on the serving table. 

A great quantity of attitudes are built up out of material 
furnished by the external senses. These fixed ways of per- 
ceiving and thinking are called cognitive attiivdes. The sum- 
total of our cognitive attitudes make up our intellectual char- 
acter, or intellect. In the same way all the attitudes based on 
a person's systemic life combine to form his affective char- 
acter» or temperament; his motor attitudes, taken together. 
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make up his motor character or skiU; a man's social attitudes 
determine his moral character or moraiUy. Character is a more 
permanent and fundamental condition than the attitude. 
It is made up of a vast number of attitudes. 

The several phases of an individual's character are not 
independent. They interact upon one another. Your 
temperament may be modified by your moral character, or 
by your inteUect. Your mental nature is the sum-total of 
all the permanent mental conditions that have developed 
within you up to the present. This all-embracing result of 
mental organization is called personality. Personality in- 
cludes our innate tendencies, our attitudes, and our char- 
acter. 

Attitudes, character, and personality are not particular 
experiences, but permaneni mental conditions which underlie 
experiences. Attitudes change very gradually. They are 
molded slowly; once formed they alter only as the trend of 
experience takes another direction. The city-bred man takes 
a citified attitude toward the world; it is only after long 
experience with countiy Uf e that he can change this attitude 
and see the world with the countryman's eye. The country- 
man is bewildered and helpless on his first visit to the city. 

Character alters far more slowly than attitudes. Person- 
ality undergoes a still more gradual development and trans- 
formation. The growth of a man's personality covers the 
entire period of his lifetime. 

Attitudb 

Nature and Classes of Attitudes. — A mental attitude is 
a permanent set of our mental and nervous svstem which 
modifies the effect of stimuli and determines how we shall 
respond. Your chum lands a fine job. How do you take the 
news? Are you ' tickled to death,' or do you envy him the 
good luck which has not come to you? The news is the same 
in either case; your attitude and your behavior are different. 
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Because attitudes are not particular experiences we cannot 
examine them like perceptions and emotions. They may be 
studied through the motor expressions which they bring 
about. An alert attitude, a sullen attitude, a credulous atti- 
tude, almost inevitably lead to different kinds of behavior. 
The popular meaning of the word attitude emphasizes this. 
It means a ' motor posture.' In psychology attitude means 
this and more; it includes the mental condition which governs 
the motor posture. 

Every attitude is the product of repeated experiences. If 
you live in a certain environment you are likely to develop 
certain attitudes which belong to that environment. The 
street urchin acquires a whole raft of attitudes from his sur- 
roundings which the farmer's lad could never develop. City 
life develops alertness; country life promotes observation 
of nature. Our attitudes are sieves through which certain 
experiences are strained out and others are concentrated. 
Attitudes begin to develop early in life. Pear of the dark 
or of thunder can usually be traced to some experience in 
childhood. It may take years to eradicate certain impres- 
sions made by the tales of an ignorant nurse. You were told 
of the man who was tossed so high that he stayed up in the 
air, floating about forever; the notion sticks by you long after 
you are familiar with the principle of gravitation. 

Attitudes are classed according to the sort of experience 
that develops them. The attitude which grows up in connec- 
tion with perceptions and ideas is called interest. Our feehng 
experiences develop a type of attitude called desire, and our 
simple motor experiences develop the attitude of cMention} 
These three primary attitudes dominate our mental life and 
exert a powerful influence on every particular experience of 
the corresponding type. 

^ Notice the two different uses of the word aUention; (1) it denotes the 
mental process of focusing an impression and making it more vivid (ch. vi); 
(8) it also means the motor type of attitude. 
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In popular language we say that feelings cause desire, that 
the things which we perceive arouse interest. The truth is 
that the desire attitude and the interest attitude are the 
product of a life-time; they are our way of receiving incoming 
stimuli. Interest is not something in the mind which is 
aroused by what we see; it is a mental bias or set which causes 
certain perceptions or ideas to be especially vivid and per- 
sistent. Attention is not really something that we turn 
toward an experience, but it is a mental tendency to adjust 
our muscles this way or that according to the situation. 

The attitudes that grow out of emotion, thought, and other 
secondary experiences develop differently from interest, 
desire, and attention. Instead of becoming uniform th^ 
take on many different forms. The emotional attitudes are 
especially rich in their shading. It is not difficult to dis- 
tinguish between a friendly, an affable, a gracious, and a 
devoted attitude; if you train yourself to study human nature 
you will be able to distinguish between the domineering, 
pompous, arrogant, overbearing, lordly, condescending, and 
superior attitudes which men in authority almost inevitably 
assume. Language attitudes are few in number and are not 
especially significant. Attitudes of thought and moral atti- 
tudes are more numerous. All these secondary attitudes give 
diversity to human character. [Table XIV.] 

Table XIV. — Human Attitudbb 

Attitude Mental Baeie 

Primary: 

Interest Perception, Ideation 

Desire Feeling 

Attention Conation 
Secondary: 

Dispositions Emotion, Sentiment 

Appreciation Thought 

Conscience Social situation 

Proclivities Volition 

Language attitudes Language 

Ideal attitudes Ideals 
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Interest, Desire, and Attention. — The three primary at- 
titudes — interest, desire, and attention — generally work 
together; their influence is observed in almost every experi- 
ence. Suppose you are watching a baseball game. The 
chances are that you are there on account of your interest in 
the game. As you watch the significant plays you look at the 
actions of the players with interest — with a very different 
attitude from your cursory perception of the foul-line or the 
glove accidentally dropped on the tiuf . If you are interested 
in one of the teams, you have a desire that this team shall win. 
At critical points in the game this desire becomes strong and 
causes violent heart-beating, deep breathing, and perhaps a 
feeling of ' goneness ' in the pit of your stomach. You attend 
to each play through slight motor reactions. You knit your 
brows, clench your fists, fix your eyes; all these are attention 
attitudes. 

These three attitudes are so closely connected together that 
it is not easy to distinguish them. In popular language they 
are often confused. We speak of attention when we really 
mean interest. This confusion may be avoided if we practice 
careful observation of our own experiences. Attention is our 
motor attitude, interest is our attitude toward the perception 
or idea, making it more vivid and prominent. 

Attention shows itself in muscular adjustment or tension, 
which enables us to receive impressions better. When you 
foUow a moving object with the eye, the ^e movement is 
the expression of your attention attitude. It is not the 
significant response to the stimulus, but it helps you to per* 
ceive the object better, and in this way you are able to 
respond more suitably when the time comes. Your interest 
in the moving object is the attitude that makes this object 
' stand out prominent in consciousness.' Moving objects, 
fiashing signs, loud noises, and other intense stimuli are likely 
to arouse attention, even though they lie outside our usual 
line of interest. This is called involuntary attention and it 
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usually carries with it inwluntary interest. A prosy speaker 
pounds on the desk and makes his hearers sit up and take 
notice; so far as his subject-matter goes they would prefer to 
relax and enjoy a nap. 

In general, a person's interest foUows certain definite lines; 
it brings out the things he is most accustomed to observe and 
the ideas he is most accustomed to think. In reading the 
morning paper one man spends most time on the stock quo- 
tations, another on the sporting page, a third man on mur- 
ders and accidents, a fourth on the foreign news and editorials. 
The line of your general interest makes some particular part 
of the paper loom large in your mind and fixes your attention. 

Desire differs from interest and attention in having two 
opposite forms, corresponding to the two feelings of appetite 
and aversion. Our attitude toward pleasant experiences is 
called satisfaction. If we are experiencing something un- 
pleasant and imagine some pleasant alternative, our attitude 
is dissatisfaction and something more: it carries with it a 
pictiu*e of removing the unpleasantness or transforming it 
into pleasantness. This attitude is called want^ or need. 

Satisfaction is less distinctive than want. In satisfactory 
situations the pleasantness of the experience itself dominates, 
and the attitude usually plays an unimportant part. But in 
unpleasant situations the attitude of * want ' tends to share 
the focus with the feeling of unpleasantness. 

In discussing memory we found that definite systemic 
memories and systemic ideas rarely occur. Instead of 
remembering this feeling or that, we generally have a want, 
which is an attitude due to many past feelings. You want a 
motor car because of imagined pleasure. You want break- 
fast not merely on account of present hunger, but because 
you recall the satisfaction of eating breakfast on other occa- 
sions. The desire for honors, wealth, praise, success, rests on 
similar grounds. Want leads to motor activity which tends 
to remove the unpleasantness or to bring about the desired 
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pleasantness. Our actions do not always succeed in accom- 
plishing this. But it is characteristic of the want attitude 
that it spurs us to action. As our mental adjustment be- 
comes perfected, we become better able to do the right thing, 
which in this case is to fulfill the desire. When this is accom- 
plished the want gives way to satisfaction. 

Interest, desire, and attention enable us to guide and con- 
trol the course of our experiences and actions. In this 
respect they belong among the Tnoiivea of human life. 

Emotional Attitudes. — No phase of human life is more 
worthy of study than our emotional attitudes, or dispositional 
To one who has learned to interpret them, they furnish one 
of the very best indications of a man's personality. In civi- 
lized society, emotional expression is usually repressed; only 
critical situations call forth unbridled displays of emotion. 
But the emotional attitude is rarely washed out completely. 
The emotion of joy simmers down into a cheerftd disposition; 
repressed emotions of anger lead to a hostile disposition. In 
talking with a person you can usually teU whether he is 
annoyed or pleased, whether he is weU-disposed toward you 
or d^ers to you or considers himself a bit above you, by 
something in his manner or tone, if not by his words and 
actions. You know at once if a stranger is distrustful or 
ready to accept you. You can often teU that a certain man 
is worried or overburdened before he says a word. 

Our most casual acts and words may be thoroughly satu- 
rated with concentrated emotion. "They left me out.*' 
" In my humble opi!nion — ." " Won't you listen to me?" 
Who cannot guess the emotional background of these phrases ! 
The poker player trains himself to suppress or disguise even 
the simplest manifestations of feeling, and the business man 
endeavors to obliterate them with more or less success. 
Often it becomes a contest between concealment and detec- 
tion — not unlike the struggle for supremacy between defen- 
sive armor and penetrative shells. If you cannot get rid of 
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your own emotional display, you can at least leam to detect 
the slight twitchings of certain muscles and inflections of the 
voice in oth^ persons, which will reveal to you their emo- 
tional dispositions. 

Popular p^chology distinguishes between a dispoaiiion, 
which is a more or less permanent attitude, and a mood, which 
is liable to frequent fluctuation. The distinction seems valid, 
but it is of social rather than psychological importance. 
Our emotional attitudes become established by slow degrees, 
and the border line between a passing mood and a permanent 
disposition b indefinite. 

Sentimenial aUitudes are closely related to emotional atti- 
tudes; this probably accounts for the popular confusion 
between emotions and sentiments. Doubt gives rise to a 
j)erplexed attitude; strong belief mingled with strong dis- 
beli^ produces a biased or prejudiced disposition. Certain 
dispositions are derived directly from instinctive tendencies, 
with no emotional tinge whatever; as for instance the miserly 
and orderly dispositions. 

Nearly every class of emotion develops a corresponding 
attitude or disposition.^ In Table XV only the most notice- 
able dispositions are given; it would be hopeless to include 
the numerous finer shades. The great wealth of emotional 
attitudes is in striking contrast with the one single form of 
the interest attitude. 

Even our judgments of fact are usually tinged with emo- 
tional bias. Bead any account of the American Civil War 
written in the '60's or 70's — or even the '80's. Notice the 
adjectives applied to Lee and Davis by Northern historians, 
or to Lincoln, Grant, and Sherman if the writer is a South- 
erner. It fairly startles us to find our own countrymen mani- 
festing these emotional attitudes in writing plain history. 
The school histories of an earlier generation took a similar 
emotional attitude toward the ' Tories ' and ' red-coats ' 

^ Compare Table XV with Table Vm (p. 215). 
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Table XV. — Humax Dispositions 



1. Expressive 


2. Reproductive 


AttUude 


Emotion 


AttUude 


Ehnotion 


Cheerful 


Joy 


Affectionate 


Love 


Despondent 


Grief 


Lascivious 


Lust 


Dazed 


Shock 


Jealous 


Jealousy 


Frivolous 


Mirth 


Motherly 


Tenderness 


Zealous 


Ecstasy 






Erratic 


Restiveness 






Romantic 


Exuberance 






Devout 


Wonder 






8. Defenawe 


i. Aggressvoe 


Attitude 


EfnoHon 


AttUude 


Emotion 


Cowardly 


Fear 


Hostile 


Anger 


Courageous 


44 


Vindictive 


Hatred 


Aversion 


Disgust 


Malicious 


Envy 


Cautious 


Timidity 


Ambitious 


Pride 


Reserved 


Shame 


Arrogant 


<« 


Servile 


Awe 


Bold 


Exultation 


5. Social 


6. Instinctive and Sentimental 


AttUude 


Emotion 


AttUude 


Basis 


Devoted 


Affection 


Miserly 


Acquiring instinct 


Friendly 


Cordiality 


(Avaricious) 




Compassionate 


Pity 


Orderly 


Cleanliness 


Attachment ? 
Loyal i 


( Gratitude 
( Admiration 


Nomadic . 


Wandering instinct 






Antagonistic 


Detestation 


Credulous 


Belief 


Sullen 


Revenge 


Skeptical 


Disbelief 


Distrustful 


Suspicion 


Perplexed 


Doubt 


Supercilious 


Scorn 


Biased 


Belief and Disbelief 



in the American Revolution, and those of the next generation 
will emotionalize toward the several nations concerned in the 
World War. The killing of the Austrian archduke has been 
described both as a dastardly assassination and as a subUme 
act of patriotism. The judges who sentenced King Charles 
are still called ' regicides ' by sturdy British royalists — a 
suggestion of the word homicide, with its moral stigma. 
Where the narrative itself is unimpeachable the choice of 
adjectives will frequently betray to an acute observer the 
writer's emotional bias. 
Most of our dispositions, like our emotions, are imper- 
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fectly adjusted to the conditions of civilissed life. If we test 
our attitudes (or better still the attitudes of others) by social 
experience, we find that the emotional element generally 
hampers the intercourse of man with man. The servile dis- 
position is as disconcerting as the arrogant. There are some 
exceptions. Loyalty, compassion, and the like are disposi- 
tions which promote cooperation among men and assist the 
socializing trend of human development. From the peda- 
gogic standpoint the early training of emotions and dispo- 
sitions seems eyen more important than the cultivation of 
motor habits. 

Appreciation and Conscience. — Of the remaining attitudes 
the most important are those which develop out of thought 
experiences and social situations. The principal attitudes in 
these two spheres of life are shown in Table XVI, together 
with certain prominent attitudes of other sorts. 

A special group of attitudes develop in connection with our 
casual, ordinary thinking. Some persons constantly revert 
to the past; they live in retrospection. Others reach out 
toward the future; they tend to take the anticipatory attitude. 
The highly imaginative mind assumes an imaginaiive atti- 
tude; or this tendency may result in desvUory thinking. 

The attitudes which grow out of rational thinking may be 
grouped together under the head of appreciation. One of the 
most important of these is the problem attitude.^ This 
means that when we are given a problem or a question to 
solve we tend to keep this problem before us as the basis of 
oiu* thinking. A succession of thoughts follow, but they all 
relate to this particular problem. The attitude is not the 
particular problem, but the tendency to keep a definite prob- 
lem before us and direct our thoughts with reference to it. 
In the case of Langley or the Wright brothers, the problem 
thought was how to devise a flying-machine; the problem 

^ Also called task or quesiion attitude; the Gennan equivalent At^gabe 
is frequently used in English books. 
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Tabijs XVI. — Higher Huican Attitudbb 

1. Thought Attitudes 
Attitude Basis 

(a) Oeneral: 

Retrospective Memory coefficient vivid 

Anticipatory Purpose (volition marginal) 

Desultory, Imaginative Associative thought 

Naive 

(b) Rational Appreciation: 

Interrogative (Problem attitude) Doubt (feeling marginal) 

Impartial, Dogmatic Belief ( " " ) 

Interpretive Meaning 

Evaluative Value 

Esthetic appreciation Esthetic sentiment (feeling marginal) 

Logical appreciation Rational thought 
Analytic 

Synthetic, Constructive 
Critical 

2. Social and Moral Attitudes 8. Other Secondary Attitudes 
(Conscience) 

Conciliatory, Cooperative (a) Volitional Attitudes (Prodinties): 

Contrary, Competitive Persevering, Obstinate 

Incupatory, Condemning Vacillating 
Laudatory, Approving 

Judicial (b) Language Attitudes: 

Receptive 

Self-centered, Self-satisfied Expressive 

Altruistic Voluble 

Penitent Reticent 
Suppliant 

Forgiving (c) Ideal Attitudes: 

Prudish Idealbtic 

Irresponsible Practical 

Superstitious (fetish and tabu) Sensual 

Duty-bound (moral obligation) Scientific 

Artbtic 

attitude enabled them to maintain this central thought per- 
sistently year after year, or to return to it repeatedly, so that 
their thinking was ever on the subject of human flight. 

The interpretive and evaluative attitudes permeate our 
perceptual life as well as our thoughts. We become trained 
to observe differences in kind and quantitative differences 
among the objects that we perceive. An interpretive atti- 
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tude toward thought is cultivated by mod«*n education. 
Writers learn to appreciate subtle distinctions in the mean- 
ing of words. Even the average reader acquires an attitude 
toward individual words. James speaks of the feeling that 
attaches to such minor words as andy if, but, and by. These 
are really instances of the appreciative attitude, which leads 
us to interpret or evaluate the relations of words in a sentence 
with as much keenness as we interpret scientific laws. 

Esthetic appreciation is the attitude which approves a 
musical composition or a painting as artistically correct, or 
condemns it on account of faulty technique. Logical apprecir- 
ation is our thirst for logical accuracy and correct reasoning, 
whether we agree with the premises or not. 

In our relations to other men and to society at large a 
number of important social attitudes have arisen. A satis- 
factory classification of these is difficult, because they shade 
from emotional or volitional experiences into the sphere of 
conduct by gradual degrees. Thus \he faidt-finding attitude 
contains a large element of emotion, but is tinged with a slight 
sense of obligation toward society; the inculpatory attitude 
of a public prosecutor, on the other hand, has scarcely any 
emotional tinge. Midway between these is the accusatory 
attitude so frequently noticed in modem poUtical and com- 
munity life. 

The term conscience is commonly applied to moral and 
social attitudes. It generally carries an emotional tinge; 
and this is historically justified, because the emotions have 
been a powerful factor in developing our social ideals and 
conduct. But the notion of conscience may be extended to 
such unemotional phenomena as the judicial attitude and the 
sense of moral obligation (the duty-bound attitude). 

The two attitudes of contrariness and condemnation illus- 
trate the tendency of social and moral attitudes to become 
fixed and generalized. The contrary-minded man raises 
objections to anything his friends suggest. If you propose a 
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walk he wants to stay at home. If you order coffee, he orders 
tea. If you suggest going to one theater he prefers another. 
Any statement you make he is ready to challenge. The 
fault-finder takes a somewhat similar attitude in the moral 
sphere. He is forever picking flaws in the actions of others 
or in the social order of the community. " Why did n't 
you — ," and, " Will you never learn — ," and, " Any idiot 
would have known better," are typical of the condemning 
attitude. This same attitude revels in denunciation of the 
flaws in our social organization. When the fault-finder sees 
a break in the pavement the road commission is blamed. If 
he sees newspapers scattered about the public parks he 
berates our lack of social breeding. 

Social and moral attitudes evolve in much the same way in 
aU races, but the situations which evoke them vary greatly in 
different conmiunities and stages of civilization. To put it 
the other way round, the same act or the same objective situ- 
ation may yield very different attitudes in various races and 
culture-stages. It depends upon the traditions and cus- 
toms of the people whether the attitude of obligation is 
assumed in a given situation or not. 

For example, in many conmiunities the child is regarded as 
the slave of his parents, who do not recognize any obligation 
toward their offspring except to feed and clothe them. In 
other conmiunities there is recognized an obligation on the 
part of the parents to educate their children and fit them for 
their life-work. 

Among the ancient Romans it was customary to expose 
deformed and weak children and let them die. A similar 
custom prevails to-day among the Eskimos. In other socie- 
ties, such as our own, these weaklings are especially cared for 
and protected. 

The prudish attitude illustrates even more strikingly how 
social attitudes depend on custom. In certain countries the 
sight of a woman's unveiled face shocks the moral sense. 
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Elsewhere the same shock is caused by a skirt revealing the 
ankle or the knee. 

Even the attitude toward fundamental social relations, 
such as marriage, varies. From the standpoint of ethics the 
question of monogamy and polygamy is of prime importance. 
The science of ethics seeks to determine which of these two 
conceptions of dtdy is hi^^^ and better. Psychology studies 
duty only as a mental attitude — it does not attempt to pass 
judgment on its particular applications. 

The attitudes which grow up in connection with volition, 
language, and ideals are not especially prominent. Volition 
develops the persevering attitude, with its extreme limit, 
obstinacy; in the other direction it may lead to vadUation. 
The use of language results in receptive and expressive atti- 
tudes; the reticent man is inclined to listen, while the voltMe 
man insists that ev^y one else shall listen to him. 

An ideal is made up of thoughts, feelings, and volitions. 
Because of this complexity our ideals are seldom definite, 
concrete experiences. But they develop in the form of deep- 
lying ideal attitudes, which serve as motives of action and con- 
trol the course of our Hves. The idealistic man, the practical 
man, the scientist, and other types are distinguished on the 
basis of certain underlying attitudes which govern thdr 
behavior and conduct. 

Attitudes and Consciousness. — Our attitudes always con- 
tribute something to our experiences. But usually the 
material they contribute is so obscure that it is not observed 
by the man himself at the time; it is subconscious. In an 
earlier chapter ^ we distinguished between subliminal and 
subordinate consciousness. Attitudes are generally sub- 
liminal — they are too faint to be noticed, though they exert 
a real and usually a powerful influence on our experiences. 

But the question arises, what Ibecomes of an attitude when 
it is not actually in use? Does it act subconsciously (that 

1 Ch. vi, pp. 1S6-188. 
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is, in a subordinaie consciousness) when it is not working con- 
sciously? It seems probable that our attitudes do work sub- 
consciously at times, but not often. An attitude is a reten- 
tion trace, only it is cut far deeper than any single memory 
impression. Memories are not stored away in the mind; — 
the traces are there ready for use, but they are inactive so 
long as th^ are not actually used. And just so with our 
attitudes. Usually they are not active; they are neither sub- 
liminal nor are they constantly working in a subordinate con- 
sciousness. In fact all that persists between-times is the 
trace which makes the attitude possible. When the trace is 
aroused, then the attitude appears as an element in our con- 
scious experience. 

Character 

Nature of Character. — Character arises from the consoli- 
dation of attitudes into more permanent trends of life. Just 
as the constant repetition of similar experiences leads to the 
development of fixed tendencies called attitudes, so our atti- 
tudes tend to combine into deep-lying general tendencies. 
A man's various thought attitudes are not independent, 
because man is an ' integrated ' individual, leading one single 
life. If your interest centers in the study of biology, this 
affects your attitude toward languages; you are interested in 
the classics because biological terms are derived from Greek 
and Latin roots, or in German on account of the biological 
works written in that language. You may be wholly unin- 
terested in Arabic or Russian, because they have only a slight 
bearing on your subject. On the other hand if you are a 
linguist you are interested to some degree in all languages, 
while your interest in biology may be limited to its use of 
Greek and Latin roots. 

The interworking of countless attitudes in each sphere of 
mental life results in building up a ' composite attitude ' in 
that sphere. Our thought and perception attitudes unite to 
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form a composite attitude toward this kind of mental material. 
This composite attitude is called our inteUecttuii character. 
There are foiu* principal lines of character development; 
three correspond to the three great varieties of sensation — 
eactemal, systemic, and motor — the fourth arises from our 
social relations. These phases of character are: 

Intellect (or inteUectuality) 
Temperament 
SkUl (or skillf ulness) 
Morality 

The study of character carries us beyond the examination 
of separate experiences. We b^n to see the individual as a 
whole, and we can compare one man with another. A man's 
character is his general rating in one of the four chief phases of 
mental life. It is the measure of his mental capacity and 
attainment in that phase of life. 

Character is a combination of many particular attitudes. 
Each separate attitude may be regarded as a trait of char- 
acter; and in practice our measure of a man's character con- 
sists in rating each important trait. Each attitude or trait 
manifests itself in concrete actions, so that practically we rate 
a man's traits and his character through his responses. Col- 
lege examinations are a means for rating a student's intellec- 
tual character in certain definite lines. A soldier's behavior 
in battle enables us to rate him for coiu'age. Strictly speak- 
ing, a man's character is not the rating which his fellows 
actually give him; ^ for such ratings are liable to error. 
Character is really the rating which the man would receive if 
one could appraise him correctly. 

Intellect. — Intellect is the phase of character which grows 
up in connection with the information received through our 
external senses. The impressions obtained through these 
senses are especially apt to be retained, so that our memories 
and thoughts of the external world play an important part 

^ This practical rating is a man's repuiation. 
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in our lives. In rating a man's intellect, his ability to reason, 
think, and remember counts more than accurate perception 
and vivid imagination. 

Intellectual development proceeds in two distinct direc- 
tions, which correspond in a figurative way to breadth and 
height. The breadth of a man's intellect is measured by the 
number of different traits that he has developed; height 
means the amount of his growth in each independent attain- 
ment. The breadth of your intellect depends essentially 
upon the complexity of your inherited nerve structure, while 
its height depends more largely upon your education. 

Both breadth and height must be taken into account in 
rating a man's intellect. There are instances of mathemati- 
cal prodigies and memory geniuses who in other respects are 
far below the average mental level. And there are men of 
great mental versatility who fail to measure up to the aver- 
age in any one particular; their minds are too spread-out. 
A man of high-grade intellect is one whose attainments are 
both broad and high. 

Various attempts have been made to measure intellectual 
attainment. The great difficulty has been to distinguish the 
independent phases of intellect and to estimate their relative 
importance. An important step in this direction is the scale 
devised by Binet and Simon for measuring the mental growth 
of children. This scale consists of a large number of tests 
involving various mental processes, and so graded that the 
child's success in performing the tests will indicate his gen- 
eral intellectual level. For example, the growth of memory 
is tested by his ability to repeat sentences of various lengths 
and series of numbers of three, four, five, and more figures. 
Rational thought is tested by giving the child a statement 
which contains some absiu*dity, and asking him to point out 
what is wrong in it. There are also tests involving sunple 
mathematical problems, tests of practical judgment,^ tests to 

^ E.g., "What is tlie thing for you to do if a playmate hits you without 
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show the extent of the child's vocabulary, and many others. 
In practice the tests are arranged in order of ixicreasing diflS- 
culty. Five tests covw* each year of mental growth. 

The success of the Binet Scale as a measure of intellect is 
due to the fact that the intellectual development of children 
is relatively simple; they have not yet devdoped a great 
variety of complex mental traits. On examining all the 
children in a large school and comparing those of the same 
age, it is found that fifty per cent of the ten-yeaivold children 
succeed in a certain number of these tests. This number is 
taken as the measure of the average intellectual level at ten 
years. A child of ten who succeeds in five more tests than the 
average child of his age, is one year advanced. Children of 
ten years who only attain the nine-year standard are said 
to be one year retarded; their ' mental age ' is nine years. 
The same procedure is used in determining the standard for 
each age. 

In applying mental tests to adults a difficulty arises owing 
to the great individual differences in breadOi. A man may be 
highly developed along certain lines and deficient in others. 
It has not yet been determined satisfactorily how to compare 
these different attainments with one another so as to repre- 
sent fairly the individual's mental level. The most satis- 
factory adult tests at present are those used during the World 
War in the United States Army. The Army Alpha Tests 
were applied to about 1,500,000 recruits and officers, and are 
believed to have successfully rated the intellectual standing 
of these men.^ 

A mental scale for adults, to be complete, should include 
separate tests for each independent intellectual trait. It 

meaning to do it?" This is answered correctly by the average child of 
eight years. 

^ The Binet, Alpha, and other tests of this sort are usually called 'intelli- 
genoe tests.' In point of fact most of them measure only intdleoHud devel- 
opment — not skill, morality, or temperament. An animal maze test would 
measure moior intelligenoe, or skill. 
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should distinguish also between traits that have been devel- 
oped by special training or schooling, and those that grow up 
under the ordinary influences of social environment. The 
latter seem to deserve a hij^er rating. Mere scholarship 
and information do not denote so high a degree of intellectual 
development as the less cultivable processes which underlie 
them. 

Mental tests differ from school or college examinatuma in 
just this. An examination in any subject brings out merely 
the training which the student has had in that particular Une; 
it indicates only in a general way his degree of mental devel- 
opment. A dull person will stand low no matter how much 
drill he has had in the subject; but except in this crude way 
examinations do not indicate a person's general mental fitness. 
Entrance examinations do not show whether the student is 
mentally fitted to pursue the college course. Entrance tests, 
if well selected, determine just this point, which is of prime 
importance in picking out suitable students. 

In applying mental tests special care should be taken that 
the results are truly representative. If the individual tested 
has been ' coached,' his answer to a question supposed to 
involve reasoning may be really a feat of memory. A phono- 
graph, supplied with the proper record, might pass a very 
advanced test and give results indicating a superlative degree 
of intdlect. Such a result would measure the intellectual 
grade of the individual who prepared the record — not the 
intellect of the phonograph itself. Unless due care is taken 
in giving a mental test (or a college examination for that 
matter), the results may indicate the intellect of the * coach ' 
— not the mental level of the testee. 

A question which interests psychologists at present is 
whether there is such a thing as general intellectual training: 
Does training in any special line (mathematics, classics, 
science) result in all-round intellectual improvement? Or is 
the improvement limited to the trait that is being trained? 
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The answer is not yet clear. The weight of evidence at 
present seems to indicate that training is ' specific/ not gen- 
eral. To the eactent that two mental traits have a common 
factor, training in one does improve the other. But there 
does not appear to be a factor of general intelligence. Grenr 
era! intelligence is a combination of many distinct traits. 

Temperament — Temperament is the phase of character 
which develops out of our desires and emotional attitudes. 
It is the permanent cast of our systemic life. In general a 
man's temperament develops quite independently of his 
intellect. To say that a man is phlegmatic tells us nothing at 
all about his intellectual capacity. 

The reason why these two phases of character are inde- 
pendent is not difficult to understand. Intellect depends 
on external stimuli, temperament on stimuli which arise 
from the operation of our inner organs and glands. These 
two sets of sensory nerves lead to different brain centers, 
which are not closely related. Chronic indigestion, over- 
development of one of the ductless glands, oversensitivity to 
pain, or any other particular internal condition will affect our 
systemic experiences; this may modify our temperamental 
character more or less profoundly, but it exerts only a slight 
influence upon our intellectual growth. What we see and 
hear serve to develop our intellect, but these experiences of 
the outer world affect our temperament only to a slight 
degree. These two sides of human character develop each 
in its own wa,y. We rate a man's temperament in altogether 
different terms from his intellect. 

The ancients recognized four kinds of temperament, the 
choleric, melancholic, sanguine, and phlegmatic. This classi- 
fication was based upon a doctrine of internal secretions which, 
though in the main erroneous, contained a germ of truth. 

Temperament is possibly correlated with the modes of 
heart action. The heart-beat may be strong or weak, and 
it may be rapid or slow. Combining these pairs we get four 
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varieties of temperament, which correspond to the classic 
types. But this does not take into account the distinction 
between pleasant and unpleasant feeling, which is really the 
most significant characteristic of systemic sensations. 

A more natural classification is based on both the type of 
activity and the quality of feeling. The motor side has two 
phases, active and passive; the feeling element three phases, 
pleasant, unpleasant, and indifferent. Combining these two 
groups of characteristics we obtain six varieties of tempera- 
ment. [Table XVII.] 

Tabus XVII. — Classification of Tbmperaments 

MfAor Phcue Feeling Tone Temperament 

( Pleasant Sanguine 

Active -s Unpleasant Choleric 

i Indifferent Mercurial 



( Pleasant Jovial 

Passive •< Unpleasant Melancholic 

i Indifferent Phlegmatic 

While temperament is not so important a factor in life as 
intellect or the other phases of character, it should not be 
overlooked in our study of the mind, nor yet in education. 
The choleric and to some extent the melancholic tempera- 
ment are a practical handicap in meeting the situations which 
confront us in social life. People do not relish having inti- 
mate relations with a man who is hopelessly addicted to 
violent emotions of the unpleasant type — nor yet with one 
who is perennially grim and sour. It is up to the parent and 
teacher to train the child away from these unsocial trends, so 
far as education is capable of molding the temperament. 

Systemic stimuli come from the glands and from the 
internal organs controlled by the autonomic nervous system. 
The autonomic system works somewhat independently of 
voluntary control; but it has connections with the central 
nervous system. Our thoughts affect our digestion and 
secretions. By deliberately cultivating cheerful attitudes, 
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we can develop a cheerful temperament. A similar influence 
is exerted by social example and systematic education. 

These influences do not entirely solve the problem. The 
real solution is to train our internal organs to work properly. 
This is partly the task of the physician. Whether by drugs 
or by diet or by baths and oth^ agencies, it lies within his 
power to modify the temperament to a far greater extent 
than can be accomplished through the central nervous sys- 
tem. The individual himself can co5perate here and in many 
cases can accomplish the results alone. Regular habits of 
eating, plenty of physical exercise, a proper amount of sleep, 
wiQ keep the normal body in good working order and develop 
the temperament in the right direction. 

SkilL — Skill is the phase of charact^ which develops out 
of our motor attitudes and habits. It is the permanent mold- 
ing of our ' response ' life. A man's motor character is rated 
according to the effectiveness of his muscular activity; and 
this rating is dbtinct from the measure of his intellect and 
temperament. Like intellect, skill develops in two dimen- 
sions: breadth and hei^^t. The breadth of skill is measured 
by the number of independent motor acts that the individual 
can perform. Its height is the degree of success in performr 
ance. 

The renuirkable breadth of motor development in civilized 
man will be realized if we attempt to make a list of the com- 
mon acts of modem life. The catalogue would include such 
varied acts as eating, moving about, dressing, writing, draw- 
ing, conversing, playing games, and a host of other perform- 
ances. Besides these common activities each trade and 
technical profession has its own particular motor program. 
In comparing the motor character of individuals, and in 
rating the comparative development of various races, breadth 
of skill is an important factor to consider. 

On the other hand, height — the man's degree of success in 
performing any particular kind of act — furnishes a more ade- 
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quate index to skill. In determining height of motor attain- 
ment two separate factors must usually be measiu*ed: speed 
and accurcuyy (ch. xi). In tests of skill we seek to determine 
(1) the time required to perform the act, and {%) the number 
of errors made, or amount of inaccuracy. 

It is often diflScult to estimate the relative value that 
should be assigned to these two factors. In certain kinds of 
work accuracy or precision is of far greater importance than 
speed; in other cases the opposite is true. A telescope lens 
must be ground to the utmost limit of accuracy, regardless of 
time expended. A ready-made garment on the other hand 
must be finished quickly, in order to reduce the cost of pro- 
duction; irregularities in the cutting are taken as a matter of 
course. 

Sometimes the conditions are such that speed and accuracy 
are combined into a single factor. In a certain tapping test 
the individual is required to insert a plug into a series of holes 
in succession, and to do it as rapidly as possible. Each inser- 
tion produces an electric contact and makes an audible click. 
If the subject misses the hole at first he must correct the error 
b^ore proceeding to the next hole. Here the inaccuracy 
factor is eliminated entirely, and speed is the only variable to 
be measured. 

A scale of skill, like the scale of intellect, should include a 
great variety of typical acts of various sorts, if it is to indicate 
breadth as well as height of attainment. Up to the present 
the construction of a measuring scale for skill has not pro- 
gressed so far as the scale for intellect. The importance of 
intellect seems to have been somewhat overemphasized in 
modem civilization. We are only beginning to recognize 
that skill is an essential phase of human character. 

The education of skill belongs largely to technical schools 
and institutions for manual training. But some progress 
can be made at home. Boys should be taught to drive nails» 
saw straight, and perform the common motor activities of 
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eveiy-day life with accuracy. The home training of girls in 
the household arts is more advanced, though it still leaves 
much to be desired. 

Games of skill» such as baseball, billiards, golf, and tennis, 
furnish good training in the fundamentals of motor accuracy. 
A general system of motor education, corresponding to the 
intellectual education of our primary and secondary schools, 
remains to be developed. It is one of the great tasks of the 
present-day educator. 

Morality. — Morality is the phase of character which con- 
cerns a man's relations to his fellows. It depends upon our 
family and social life. There are no separate receptors or 
senses for social stimuli. All our information regarding our 
fellow men is received through the external senses of sight, 
hearing, touch, and the rest. 

Owing to the pecuUar relations in which human bemgs 
stand toward one another, our perception of other persons 
arouses within us certain special kinds of emotions and senti- 
ments, and leads to social responses. If you soothe a sick 
child, or give a coin to a beggar, or rescue a drowning man, 
the act is due to a social feeling within you. Your plunge into 
the river to save a man is a different sort of act, mentally 
speaking, from the plunge you take for mere pleasure, thou^ 
the muscular activity in the two cases may be similar. In a 
word, our social relations develop social attitudes, and these 
attitudes develop a new phase of human character, called 
moral character or TnoralUy. So important is this side of our 
mental life that in popular language the word character is 
often equivalent to moral character. 

Moral character, like intellect and skill, develops in two 
dimensions: breadth and height. Our range of social rela- 
tions extends gradually with the progress of civilization. It 
includes two separate fields : the family, and the tribe or social 
group. Family relations include several sorts: marital, 
parental, fraternal, and filial, each of which involves a num- 
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ber of separate duties. Community life gives rise to many 
relations with corresponding duties: friendship, business and 
other economic dealings, community organization, and the 
general relationship of man to man. As civilization devel- 
ops and the social organization is perfected these relations are 
extended, giving rise to broader relations and duties — toward 
our country, our race, and mankind. 

More significant than the range or breadth of social relar 
tions is the degree to which an individual enters into these 
relations. The height of a man's moral character is measured 
by the extent to which his social ideals and acts tend to bene- 
fit his fellows and avoid doing them injury. 

Social behavior is called condtict. A man's moral character 
is measured practically by his conduct — by what he does 
and what he neglects to do. The rating is not determined by 
what one actually accomplishes but by what he intends to 
accomplish. The psychologist and moralist measure conduct 
in terms of the man's motives^ not in terms of the motor 
result. When you give a dollar to a beggar you may actually 
start him on a debauch or help to settle him in a life of idle- 
ness and uselessness; yet the motive of the gift may be thor- 
oughly good. It is this that makes the true rating of moral 
character particularly diflScuIt. A scale of morality must 
take into account not merely a man's explicit conduct, but 
the attitude underlying his actions; and this involves a 
determination of his social thoughts, emotions, and senti- 
ments. 

Religious conduct and character are closely related to the 
social. The religious side of man's nature is a striving to 
propitiate some higher being or beings, to be guided by an 
all-powerful and all-wise personality, to commune with God. 
Religious rites and practices belong to the same phase of 
mental life as social conduct; reUgious attitudes develop in 
much the same way as social attitudes. The code of ethics 
differs from the religious code, but the mental basis of the 
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two is the same. Man's religious character develops with 
his social growth rather than with his intellect or tempera- 
ment. 

Moral character is quite susceptible to social training. The 
child starts life with an inherited social tendency; he also 
inherits veiy pronounced self-preservative tendencies which 
often conflict with social ideals. The first duty of moral edu- 
cation is to foster the child's social trend and repress his self- 
seeking tendencies. 

But this is not all. The child at the outset is quite ignorant 
as to what acts are moral and what are immoral. Left to 
himself he may work out the fundamental distinctions in 
the course of time. The function of moral education is to 
shorten the learning period^ and to instill in the child many 
social customs, some of which rest on convention rather than 
on natural human relations. He is taught to speak the truth, 
not to take the property of others, to say he is sorry when he 
has unwittingly done wrong. The conventions of decency 
and politeness are pointed out to him concretely before he is 
old enough to appreciate their meaning or place in life. The 
tendency of the human mind to generalize helps the learning 
process inunensely. A few instances are usually sufficient to 
teach the child what society expects of him in any given sort 
of situation. 

The responsibiUty for moral training rests largely with thb 
parents; for the home life presents a vastly greater variety 
of social relations and far more opportunities for moral or 
inunoral conduct than are found at school. 

Reward and Punishment. — Character training in all 
phases of character is partly a matter of natural mental 
growth, partly a matter of example and education. The 
incentive of reward and the deterrent ^ect of punishment 
have always been extensively used in education. Rightly 
handled these two instruments are very ^ective in speeding 
up the training. A word of praise when the child has masr 
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tered an intellectual problem or controlled his temper, serves 
to fix the successful response; a word of disapprobation often 
obviates a repetition of some wron^-doing. 

The danger in the use of reward and punishment as a 
method of training children lies in a wrong conception of their 
psychological meaning. We must look upon them solely as 
means for developing the child' a character. The old notion of 
punishment was that when a child makes a misstep he must 
pay a penalty for his error. Psychologically this idea is all 
wrong. The child has only limited experience; his mental 
powers are undeveloped. It is to be expected that he will fail 
more often than he will succeed, whether in intellectual prob- 
lems, in temperamental demeanor, in problems of skill, or in 
moral acts. To make him suffer for these failures is wretched 
P^agogy. He needs assistance, not reprobation. But the 
inhibitive power of pain and discomfort is strong. If the 
child cannot make the proper nervous and mental adjust- 
ments without a pain incentive, the use of punishment is 
justified. An admonition or a whipping clinches the warn- 
ing and often prevents a repetition of the same mistake. 
The danger in applying this method too frequently is that the 
child may come to regard the parent and teacher as an agent 
for retribution instead of a guide. Punishment of any sort 
should be used sparingly and only when other means of train- 
ing have failed. 

The use of reward has its dangers also. It may serve to 
make the child careless, or he may strive for the reward itself, 
instead of aiming for successful developmerUf which is the 
only psychological justification for rewards. This is true 
even in later life. Not infrequently the college educator 
finds his students inquiring wheth^ their grades are high 
enough to qualify them for Phi Beta Kappa. The question 
shows that they are working for the symbol of success — not 
for the mental attainment itself. Rewards should perhaps 
be used merely as a counterbalance to punishments. If a 
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child needs no punishment he probably needs no reward — 
except of course the expression of friendly sympathy, in- 
terest, and comradeship on the part of his parents and 
teachers. 

Summary. — Experiences leave traces, and these traces 
tend to consolidate into permanent mental conditions. The 
first step in this process is the development of attitudes, due 
to the frequent repetition of similar experiences. The funda- 
mental attitudes are inieresty desire, and attentiony which grow 
out of external, systemic, and motor experiences respectively. 
Among the complex attitudes, the dispositions, based on our 
emotional life, are most significant. 

Attitudes consolidate into more general trends called 
phases of character. The attitudes which grow out of external 
experiences enter into our intellectual character or intellect; 
systemic attitudes build up our temperament; motor attitudes 
regulate our shU; social relations build up a fourth phase of 
character, called morality. All these are subject to growth, 
and except in the case of temperament they develop in two 
dimensions: height and breadth. Mental scales serve to 
measure a person's mental development in comparison with 
other individuals. The intellectual phase of character has 
been most successfully measured. 

Phactical ExsBdSEs: 

75. Compare the direct eflPect of the stimulus and the influence of your 
attitude in reading a novel» in watching i| ball game, in discussing some 
question with a friend. ^ ■-^' 

76. Analyze the attitude of pique ('being peeved') in yourself and others, 
including its characteristic manifestations; also the jealous and cau- 
tious attitudes. 

77. Examine the report of some important congressional or legislative 
debate; determine to what extent the attitude of the participants was 
conciliatory, accusatory, and judicial. 

78. Test children from four to twelve years old for the number of figures 
and words (syllables) which they can repeat successively after one 
hearing. Report the progress according to age. 

79. Analyze your temperament, and compare it with that of some intimate 
friend. 
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80. Examine what has been the efifect of punishment and inward on your 
mental and moral development. 
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Physical Tests (2 vols.); Pintner and Pattenon, A Scale of Performance 
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CHAPTER XVI 

PERSONALITY AND CONTROL 

Nature of Personality. — Personality is the entire mental 
organization of a human being at any stage of his develop- 
ment. It embraces all four phases of human character: 
intellect, temperament, skill, and morality, and every atti- 
tude that has been built up in the course of one's life. 

Stimuli are constantly pouring in upon you; in a broader 
way, situations are constantly affecting you. How do you 
' take ' them? Your behavior is the joint product of (1) the 
nerve impulses that penetrate to your centers and (2) your 
entire mental organization. This second factor is your per- 
sonality. 

Personality is not inborn and imchangeable. It is a 
gradual growth. We are very different persons at five, at 
fifteen, and at twenty-five. The difference is due to the fact 
that we are all the time gathering in new experiences and 
assimilating them. The ground-work of personaUty is inher- 
ited. Every creature inherits a nervous system of a certain 
type, with certain possibilities and certain limitations. The 
brain and nervous system of the lower species are too simple 
to permit the development of language or thought. The 
normal human being is bom with a complex and plastic 
brain, so that he is capable of learning to speak and think. 
Given the right sort of nervous system to start with, the 
power of speech and thought is developed through repeated 
experiences. Our personaUty is broadened or heightened as 
each new sort of experience is acquired; it continues to grow 
and expand throughout our lifetime. 

It is more difficult to rate a man's personality correctly 
than to measiu*e any single trait or any phase of his char- 
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acter. You think you have sized up a c«*tain friend of yours 
pretty accurately. A crisis brings to light some unsuspected 
strength or weakness. The retiring, timid fellow shows a 
grit, a perseverance, a boldness perhaps, with which you 
never credited him. The steady, masterful man suddenly 
goes off the handle. Why? Because of some streak in his 
personality which has not hitherto been connected up with 
his * general self.' 

If personality were merely intellect — ox any other special 
character — it would not be difficult to determine a man's 
future development at the age of twenty. But our contest 
with the environment often takes unexpected turns, which 
call into play every side of character. Our temperament 
influences our intellectual growth and our moral develop- 
mtot. They may work together or at cross-purposes. A 
critical situation may find the weak spot in our armor; or a 
combination of fortunate circmnstances may develop strength 
in every part of our equipment and make us conquerors. A 
well-rounded personality is one that enables us to cope with 
all the usual situations in life. Overdevelopment in one 
direction may be as disastrous as underdevelopment. 

Attempts to measure human personality scientifically have 
met with little success. Most of the essays and books on 
personality are written by amateur psychologists, who have 
no appreciation of the real problems involved. They em- 
phasize certain striking individual featiures, or deal merely 
with a few distinctive traits of character. The trained psy- 
chologist is apt to shirk the problem altogether. There is an 
excellent reason for this. Before we can measure person- 
ality we must determine the relative importance of the dis- 
tinct phases of character that make up personality. This is a 
difficult task. In a general measure of human mentality 
what proportion should be assigned to intellect? How much 
should temperament, skill, and morality count? The only 
satisfactory solution, apparently, is to value each factor 
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according as it assbts in adapting our behavior and mental 
organization to the external conditions of life. 

Personal Identity and Multiple Personality. — In normal 
human bdngs, the whole mental life is organized into one 
continuous chain of complex experiences. The greater part 
of your past experiences may be brought into relation with 
the present if the proper nerve connections are made. Your 
conscious life stretches back as far as you can remember, and 
every event that you recall is felt to belong to one and the 
same aelf. Your present thoughts and feelings and activi- 
ties are tinged with a scarcely describable element which may 
be called a ^* sense of ownership "; they belong to you. 

This sense of the me and mine is your experience of personal 
identity. The feeling of personal identity arises from the fact 
that ordinarily the whole mass of an individual's experiences 
belong to one continuous series; his mental life, though com- 
plex and intricate, is a unity. 

In certain cases this unity of self is broken. Groups of 
experiences may be dissociated from the general mass and 
organized int6 a more or less definite personality of their own. 
This happens most noticeably in disorders of the central 
nervous system, such as hysteria. But there are also cases 
in normal life. Many of our subconscious mental processes 
are ' split-off ' experiences. 

When you carry on two acts at once, such as eating dinner 
and making plans for the next day,> or knitting and talking, 
the two activities are probably controlled by two separate 
systems of mental organization. Individuals susceptible to 
trance or hypnosis may be absorbed in conversation and at 
the same time may write automatically on some entirdy 
different topic without knowing it. When we have planned 
out beforehand the itinerary of a walk and cany out our pro- 
gram without thought, the succession of actions is probably 
controlled by a subconscious organization. These are typi- 
cal cases of subordinate consciousness or secondary personality. 
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There are occasionally pathological instances where the 
secondary personality becomes so completely organized as to 
form a separate self. This is called co-conscumsness or dual 
personality. The secondary self has developed into a co5rdi- 
nate primary self. The patient leads two distinct lives, one 
alternating with the other. Sometimes in one state he has 
no memory of his experiences and doings in the other state; 
or state A may be remembered in state B, but not the reverse. 
The temperament and moral character of the two personali- 
ties may be quite different. Pierre Janet and Morton Prince 
have studied cases in which three or more alternating per- 
sonalities — all strikingly different — appear in the same 
person. 

There is something fascinating to most of us in the study of 
these unusual phenomena. The casual observer regards them 
as weird and uncanny — perhaps as demon-possession or 
manifestations of a mysterious spiritrworld. To the student 
of psychology all these instances, whether of secondary per- 
sonality or of dual personality, serve to emphasize the general 
unity of the self. Multiple personality is the exception. In 
most persons expmences are woven together and organized 
into one single personality. 

The Notion of Self. — Our self-notion arises in connection 
with this unity of personality. It grows out of sensations 
especially connected with our body. The child perceives his 
own body through the external senses, and he has a mass of 
organized systemic and motor sensations from within the 
body. All the sensations and ideas which refer to his own 
body and its activities combine into a general self-perception 
or self-feeling. This is not a * notion ' but a sensory experi- 
ence. 

As thought and language develop in the child, a name is 
attached to this self-feeling. At first the child calls himself 
* Baby,' or uses his own name: ** Jack is hungry "; " Show it 
to Baby.'' His own personality stands on the same footing 
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as that of other human beings. This first step toward the 
sdf-notion may be called the objedvoe stage. 

When the child learns to use pronouns (j^m, Z, he) the 
notion of self becomes sharply distinguished from the general 
notion of ' human beings.' This second step is the subjedwe 
stage; the child has begun to recognize the special relation of 
his own body and its activities to his own conscious experi- 
ences. The true self-notion dates from this stage. It devel- 
ops constantly throughout life, especially among civilized and 
reflective beings. 

Finally, the child discovers a personality, with experiences 
like his own, in other human beings; he even reads it into 
lower animals and inanimate objects. The child punishes 
the naughty chair that tipped him out; older people treat a 
dog as if he could reason. This ejection of our self-experiences 
into others is a third stage in the growth of the self-notion. 

The notion of self is not a special, higher stage of mental 
development, as is commonly imagined. Self-consciousness ^ 
runs through all stages of mental growth, but it only begins to 
acquire distinctness when language and thought appear, and 
the difference between I and you comes to be recognized. 

General Problems of Personality. — In stud3ring any 
science we necessarily proceed in a piecemeal way. Each 
element and factor must be examined separately before we 
can attempt to study their mutual relations or their bearing 
on the whole subject. This is especially true of psychology. 
First we study the nervous system, then the various senses 
which furnish the material out of which our experiences are 
formed. Then we examine one by one the various kinds of 
experiences and types of behavior. The real study of mental 
life begins whenwe examine the succession of experiences and 
the principles of their connection. Finally we investigate 

^ Self-consciousness in psychology means conscioutneu of our own person^ 
ality; this meaning should not be confused with the popular use of the term, 
to denote embarriumient. 
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the permanent mental conditions which mold our mental 
life into an enduring self. Our attitudes grow up out of single 
experiences, constantly repeated; the consolidation of similar 
attitudes results in the organization of our several character- 
phases; and the final outcome is our personality or self, 
which includes our entire mental organization. 

In the course of this study several general problems have 
no doubt occurred to the reader which are of more than 
theoretical interest. Every one of us asks himself at one 
time or another to what extent his personality is fixed by 
heredity, and how far it is molded by his special environment. 
We often wonder at the great differences that appear between 
different individuals. The most practical question of all is 
how far we can mold our own lives and control our environ- 
ment. These three great problems of personality may be 
stated as follows: 

What are the factors in mental organizaHonf 
What different type* of mind are found in man? 
To what extent do we personally control our environment 
and the course of our own lives? 

Mental Organization. — The term organization is applied 
to any complicated structure whose several parts perform 
different operations but all work together to accomplish some 
definite result. A locomotive is an organization; its various 
parts do different things, but all parts codperate to make the 
machine go and to regulate its movements. Living crear 
tures are organizations ' whose organs perform different vital 
processes, but all work together to maintain the life of the 
creature and perpetuate the species. The social organiza- 
tion of man has the same general characteristics; a govern- 
ment or an industrial concern includes many human beings 
who perform different duties, but th^ all co5perate to accom- 
plish certain general results. 

Our mind, or mental organization, is the joint product of 
^ This particular kind of organization is called an organism. 
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two dbtinct sets of factors: (1) An inherited physical struc- 
ture consisting of the nervous system with its receptors and 
effectors. (2) Acquired experiences and modifications of this 
structure due to stimuli and other forces which act upon it. 
Examining more closely, we can break these up into six separ 
rate factors: 

InherUed structure 

TermlnAl organs and conducting nerves 
Central nervous qrstem 

Elffeds qf external and internal forces 

Disorganizing influences 

Stimuli and general surrounding conditions 

Social influences 

Educational influences 

a. Terminal Oboanb and CoNDuariNO Nerves: The 
receptors and effectors are the two terminals of the nervous 
system. These terminal organs, joined together by chains of 
connecting neurons and intermediate centers, are responsible 
for the great diversity in our experiences. 

The wealth of different sensations which we get in sight 
and hearing is due to the complexity of the eye and ear. No 
matter how many kinds of stimuli existed in the environment 
th^ would all give us the same kind of sensation if the recep- 
tors were not constructed in such a way as to receive them 
differently. The number of different sensations we are cap- 
able of having depends on the degree of development of our 
sense organs. Color blindness shows how the number of 
color sensations is lessened when the ^e is imperfectly 
developed. 

Li the same way the variety of different motor responses 
that we are capable of making depends on the multiplicity 
of muscles and glands. A game knee or a stiff finger-joint 
will interfere with a surprisingly large number of co5rdinated 
movements. Notice how a glove on the hand hampers many 
simple manual tasks. Notice what a number of muscles all 
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over the body are eoncemed in the movements of rising to 
your feet and in keqping yom* equilibrium. Clear pronun- 
ciation and the varied intonations of the human voice require 
the cooperation of numerous muscles of the jaw» tongue, lips, 
cheeks, throat, and thorax. 

The motor organs are more substitutive than the receptors. 
If certain muscles are wanting we can often develop some 
other combination that will serve the same purpose. A man 
bom without arms may be trained to use his feet for hands 
and his toes for fingers. But this motc»r substitution has 
definite limits. No group of human muscles has succeeded in 
accomplishing aerial flight. Nothing in the lower ftnimftlg 
quite takes the place of the human thumb. 

The conducting nerves may be regarded as part of the 
receiving and reacting machinery. The sensory nerves con- 
v^ the impulses from receptors to centers. If there is a 
break anywhere in the chain, the information is not received. 
In the same way the motor nerves convey motor impulses 
from the centers to the effectors. They are part of the 
* motor mechanism.' In short, the inherited terminal organs 
and conducting nerves determine the number of different 
sensations that a man can have, and the number of different 
responses that he can make. 

b. Central Nebvoub System: The central nervous sys- 
tem is the most important part of our mental endowment. 
It is the means by which we put together the mosaic of infor- 
mation and use it effectively in our actions. Even though 
our receptors are defective, or if some are entirely lacking, we 
can often get equivalent information from other senses, so 
that we can meet the ordinary situations of life effectively. 
The blind and the deaf can think and reason as well as the 
normal person if their central system is unimpaired. 

The same is true on the motor side. It goes without say- 
ing that there can be no movement without muscles; but the 
coordination and fine adjustment of muscular movements is 
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broui^t about by the central nervous system. A study of 
handwriting will demonstrate this. First write a phrase in 
the ordinary way; then write it in veiy small letters, using 
only finger-movements; finally write the same phrase in 
large letters on the blackboard, keeping your wiist and fingers 
rigid and using only the elbow and shoulder. In the two 
last cases entirely different muscles are used; yet these is a 
marked similarity between all three results. [Fig. 80.] This 

shows that the individu- 
aUty of a man's handwrit- 
ing is due to characteris- 
tics of the n^rve impulses 
from his brain centers, 
not to the constitution of 
his muscles. The re^u- 
cation of crippled soldiers 
demonstrates the same 
thing in another way. 
The brain, and in a lesser 
way the lower reflex cen- 
ters, are the organs of ad- 
justment. This central 
system enables us to 
* grasp ' the environment 
and respond suitably to 
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¥iQ. 80. — Hamdwbitinq with Diffeb- 
BNT Muscles 



The npper writing wm made with wrist and fin- 
(lightly reduced in the cut.) In the middle 
specimen only the fingers were used. The speci- 
men below was made with sweeping movements of ,% 'i. i,* x j 
elbow and shoulder on a large blackboard: wrist the Situations presented 

^J^Te^J^^^t^^*-^ to US. Man's mental su- 

the second and third, the writings are similar, premacy is duC almOSt 
showing that individuality in handwriting is due to in , -,• • m .. 

the coordinated motor impulse sent from the writ- Wholly to hlS inheritance 

ing center in the brain. ^j ^ ^gjjy COmplcX COT^ 

teXy furnished with a vast number of interconnecting neurons. 
Integration of stimuli, co5rdination of responses, and adjust- 
ment of response to stimulation all depend upon the central 
nervous system and especially upon the cortical tracts. 
These are all inherited structures. 
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e. DiBOBOANiziNG INFLUENCES: The inherited structure 
which governs mental processes is liable to be impaired in 
various ways by the destructive action of agencies that lie 
outside our body. 'Our eyesight may be injured by over- 
exposure to light or by some sharp body mutilating the 
^ebaU. The loss of a foot or hand cripples our motor ex- 
pression. Injury to the brain by a fall or other acci- 
dent often leads to serious disturbance of the ad justive func- 
tions. 

There are also disorganizing influences within the body 
itself. A tumor in the brain affects the structure of certain 
centers or their operation, and this may give rise to patho- 
logical mental manifestations, such as aphasia. Malnutri- 
tion, disorders of digestion or other vital functions, persistent 
use of narcotics, stimulants, and other drugs, may alter 
the coiurse of mental activity to such an extent as to affect 
a man's character and personality profoundly. Thomas 
Carlyle's pessimistic attitude is attributed to his chronic 
dyspepsia. Diseases which destroy the tissues may affect 
the nerve substance or some of the receptors or effectors. 
Deafness may be brought on by measles; infantile paralysis 
impairs the power of locomotion. 

All such effects represent the destructive action of the 
environment on our inherited mental organization, since even 
the destructive agencies within the body may generally be 
traced to something harmful in the environment. 

We- can look at the matter this way: Nature, through our 
heredity, has furnished us with a splendid apparatus for using 
our environment to promote our life interests. This appara- 
tus is admirably fitted to cope with all ordinary situations. 
But it does not provide against every contingency. It is 
liable to injury and destruction. Yet we can often cope suc- 
cessfully with these disorganizing factors in an indirect way. 
We can avoid destructive weapons, shun infection, keep our 
body in good condition by regular living. Even when unf ore- 
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seen or unavoidable circumstances injure the apparatus, our 
mental and social organization often provides a means of 
repairing the injury. Medicine, surgery, therapeutics, and 
education may cure the disorder or train some other organ to 
take the place of the one that is impaired. 

d. SriBnTLi AND General Sttrrgundino Conditigns: 
Mental organization becomes effective by use. What we 
inherit is merely the capacity for certain reflexes and instinc- 
tive actions and the possibility of acquiring intelligent 
responses. These possibilities become actual modes of 
behavior only when stimulation occurs. Even the simplest 
reflex path has to be joined up before it can be used. Unless 
the proper stimuli occur at a certain period of life the connec- 
tion may never be made, as we find in the case of the ear- 
twitching reflex. 

Intelligent actions are even more dependent on stimulation. 
Their nerve paths are not ready for use at the start. The 
connections are established slowly, by repetition of the same 
stimuli. We do not inherit language, or thought, or such 
special activities as house building and automobile steering, 
in the same way that we inherit walking and eye-movement. 
Our inherited nerve structure merely makes intelligent action 
possible. The ability to perform the act is acquired and 
perfected gradually through the working of stimuli upon the 
nervous system. 

There is one striking difference between the nervous mech- 
anism and man-made machines. A machine may limber up 
and do better work after the first few trials, but after that it 
does not improve, — and it does not develop totally new uses. 
One can scarcely imagine a harvesting-machine being conr 
verted into a printing-press. Our nervous organization, on 
the contrary, improves continually by use, and admits of 
most astonishing adaptations. The human hand, with the 
nervous system to guide it, is used for tilling the soil, for 
feeding, and for writing. 
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In addition to particular stimuli, mental life depends upon 
certain general and relatively permanent conditions of the 
environment. Climate and temperature, abundance or 
scarcity of food, the presence of material for protection and 
defense, assist in determining what our life shall be. 

In short, the course of our mental life and the progress of 
its organization depend not merely upon our inheriting a 
certain nervous structure, but upon our iLsing that structure. 
The direction of mental development is determined by the 
action of forces outside and inside the body, working upon 
the inherited nervous system. 

e. Social Influences: Social situations are perceived by 
the very same senses that inform us of things in general. 
There is no distinct * social sense.' But sodal forces differ 
in many important ways from other external forces, and the 
situations which th^ represent play a peculiar part in mental 
organization. Because our fellow men have a nervous sys- 
tem similar to our own, and because their aims and interests 
in life are of a piece with ours, social stimuli have a different 
effect from other stimuli. 

Language and the whole process of communication depend 
upon the presence of a social environment. The develop- 
ment of thought is assisted by the fact that one man's mental 
processes are much like another's. Our ability to speak 
readily and think clearly is apt to be impaired by constant 
seclusion from the world, though alternation of solitary and 
social conditions often stimulates rational thinking. 

The extent to which the development of mental life 
depends on social influences is shown by certain instances of 
children brouglht up apart from human surroundings. In 
the case of Kasper Hauser, whose early years were apparently 
devoid of social intercourse, intellectual development was 
irremediably stunted. He could never be raised above the 
condition of an imbecile.^ Helen Keller, cut off from social 
*■ This may have been due to hereditary defidencies. 
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stimuli through blindness and deafness, made no progress in 
mental growth till taken in hand by an expert teacher. 

Much of our mental growth in childhood is due to sub- 
conscious absorption of ideas and imitation of customs from 
those about us. Our mental organization is molded after 
the pattern of the community in which we live. An indi- 
vidual with a certain heredity may become a notorious crimi- 
nal or a power for good, according as he is placed in an unfa- 
vorable or favorable social environment. The example set 
by others excites a molding influence on mental development, 
even apart from education. 

/. Educational Influencbs: Education in the sense of 
organized teaching is a separate factor in mental life. It is 
the systematic effort of society to develop the mental organiza- 
tion of its members. 

Teaching occurs in a rudimentary form in primitive races, 
but its real significance is seen in the higher stages of civiliza- 
tion, where it exerts a tremendous influence in developing 
the mind. Beginning with home and church training it 
extends through the schools to the university and to technical 
institutions of every sort. By means of systematic training 
mental growth is ' forced ' — mental organization develops 
at a rate far exceeding that attained through the mere influ- 
ence of social example. 

Human personality and mental organization depend upon 
every one of these six factors. They are all needed in a 
systematic explanation of what we are and why we think and 
act as we do. The student of human nature realizes how 
dependent a man is upon his parentage and surroundings, 
and is more inclined to sympathize with the dullard, the 
social misfit, and the criminal than to condemn them. This 
sympathy should not take the form of mawkish sentiment, 
but should aim to remedy their disabilities as far as possible. 

Education, not punishment, is the means to use. If the 
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defect is without remedy we can at least find an environment 
suited to the individual's limitations. The ' lunatic asylum ' 
has given place to the * hospital for the insane.' There are 
training schools for the mentally defective, and special 
classes for dull students. The prison system should empha- 
size the educational side — especially moral education — 
instead of the penal side. Applied psychology has an im- 
portant task before it in picking out suitable occupations for 
social misfits. A feeble-minded boy who had set fire to 
several houses was conunitted to the Vineland institution. 
They assigned him the duty of tending the furnace. From 
a dangerous criminal he was transformed into a useful work- 
man. 

Mental Types. — When we compare human beings we find 
striking differences in both the degree and the type of their 
mental development. The variations in degree of develop- 
ment or mental level are measured by mental tests (ch. xv). 
Varieties in mental type are qualitative differences between 
the minds of various men. Each type of mind represents 
a predominance of some phase of mental life. The most 
significant differences are found in sensory types and types of 
character. 

The differences of sensory type have been examined ex- 
perimentally. One person is found to be preeminently a 
vistialist. He is eye-minded. In his case the visual sensa- 
tions and images are especially vivid and form the most 
prominent part of his mental experiences. He must see a 
thing before he can understand it. He learns by reading 
better than by listening. In science his interest is in the 
microscope or in maps. If he is an author, his books abound 
in color terms and visual pictures. 

Another person is of the auditory type. He is ear-minded. 
He thinks in terms of the sound of words. He understands 
oral instructions readily, so that he learns more easily from 
listening to lectures than from poring over text-books; he is 
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quick at * mental ' arithmetic. His auditory imagay and in 
most cases his appreciation of music are developed above the 
average. 

A third belongs to the motor type. He is musde^minded. 
With him language is primarily a motor phenomenon; he 
thinks in terms of sensations from the vocal muscles, and his 
imagery is largely of muscular movements. He is quick at 
memorizing speeches; his interest is in motor activity. A 
deaf-blind person is probably of the tadile type. 

It is a mistake to assume that every one belongs distinc- 
tively to one of these types. In some cases the mental 
organization is rather even^ balanced. In many persons 
certain activities are preeminently of the visual type while 
other activities are based upon motor or auditory data. A 
man may be an ' auditory linguist ' in one tongue and a 
' visual linguist ' in another. He may be a visualist in 
geometry and of the motor type in physics. The growth of 
types depends partly on inherited brain structure and partly 
on circumstances of training. In the earlier stages of educar 
tion it is important to train the type of imagery and thought 
along the lines best suited to each particular topic. Later, 
when we find out the type to which the child naturally be- 
longs, it is wiser to fit the educational method so far as 
possible to the individual: teach the visualist through books, 
the audile person by oral instruction. 

The growth of character brings out another set of types. 
In certain persons the intellectual side is dominant, in others 
temperament, in others skill. When we speak of a temperor 
mental personality, we mean that the person referred to is 
subject to frequent sweeping changes of temperament; this 
is usually accompanied by deep emotional displays. An 
inteUecttud man looks at the world from an unemotional, 
logical point of view; and so on. 

There are individuals in whom the various phases of 
character are mingled, but with a decided bent of mind in 
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some definite direction. You have no difficulty in distin- 
guishing a timid mind, a nasty mind» a schemer, an aggres- 
sive personality, a snobbish nature. Some persons develop 
traits of manner, voice, and thought such that they are 
known to every one as having an ' attractive ' personality; 
others seem to be inherently * uninteresting.' Various other 
types might be added to the list: the * slobbery ' man, the 
' bellyacher,' the dreamer. 

The development of these types depends largely on in- 
herited nervous structure; certain brain centers may be more 
highly developed, or some of the connective nerve tracts. 
But use and systematic training can foster certain phases of 
diaracter and check the growth of others. John Stuart Mill 
seems to have been by nature of the esthetic type. Under 
his father's rigid intellectual schooling he grew into a pro- 
nounced intellectualist. His case is somewhat exceptional 
in that the drastic training was successful. Usually the 
attempt to divert a person's mental life into entirely new 
channels is disastrous. In the interests of the man's happi- 
ness it is wiser to mold his character, from childhood onward, 
along the lines of his natural propensities, taking care only 
to eliminate any overdevelopment of one side which might 
hamper his social or moral welfare. 

Control. — A question of great psactical importance in life 
is how and to what extent a person can control his own 
actions and cope with the situations with which he is con- 
fronted. The subject has unfortunately been coupled in 
the popular mind with speculative theories concerning 
human ' freedom ' to think and act. Our study of mental 
processes has shown that men do not think and act in an 
arbitrary manner. The succession of thoughts depends 
on definite principles of association and proceeds in an or- 
derly way — new thoughts are not spontaneously generated. 
Psychology assumes that voluntary decisions are definitely 
determined by principles of mental activity, and not by 
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chance. We never pull ourselves completely away from our 
own character and personality by sheer will, any more than 
we can pull ourselves off the earth by tugging at our own 
boots. 

The psfychological problem of control has no relation to 
these philosophical gymnastics. It is concerned with the 
efficiency of man's mental organization. There are two 
questions involved: (1) What are the processes by means of 
which a human being controls, directs, guides his own life? 
(2) What does this control accomplish? 

(1) Means of Control: Every response is an exercise of 
control. Reflex actions show this control in its most rudi- 
mentary form. The reflex wink protects the eye; swallowing 
carries food to the digestive organs. Many reflexes- which 
taken by themselves have no special significance, are essen- 
tial parts of organized actions. The autonomic processes of 
digestion, circulation, etc., are splendid instances of control 
and regulation, but they are mainly concerned with the 
maintenance of the body substance and not with our re- 
sponses to external situations. 

The three most important means of control are instinctive 
actions, intelligent actions, and the special type of intelli- 
gence called rational actions. 

Instinctive behamor is especially dBFective in controlling the 
permanent, stable features of the environment. The bee's 
honey-gathering actions are useful because there are honey- 
giving flowers in eveiy bee's environment at certain seasons 
of the year. The nestrbuilding instinct of birds is effective 
because there are trees and materials for constructing nests 
in the bird's environment. The preying activities of some 
animals and the grazing activities of others are due to certain 
permanent features of the world in which these animals live. 

Intelligent behamor is effective in controlling more change- 
able situations. Voluntary actions usuaUy deal with situa- 
tions that are at least partly new. When you catch a ball. 
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your movements depend on the speed and angle of the ball, 
both of which factors are open to all sorts of variation. 
Speaking and writing bring about useful results because we 
utter or write different tvords according to circumstances. 
Inventions and social customs spring up from time to time 
and change continually; we learn to operate machines and to 
follow social customs by intelligent responses. 

Rational behamor is based on the fact that nature is uni- 
form — that physical, chemical, biological, and mental 
events take place according to permanent, enduring princi- 
ples; but it depends quite as much on the fact that the 
situation varies from time to time. The airplane inventor 
and the pilot who runs the plane must take into considera- 
tion both the general principles of aeronautics and the 
varying conditions which a plane will encounter. 

(2) Objects of Control: What is it that we control? 
The simplest sort of control is control of our own responses. 
In the case of reflex and instinctive behavior this control is 
practically complete. Inherited nerve paths enable the 
creature to make the proper movements from the start. In 
the case of intelligent and rational actions we learn to control 
our movements by slow degrees. At first the motor outcome 
is generally wrong. Step by step we acquire control of our 
muscles and do what we have planned to do. The process is 
one of central adjustment. We learn to improve our motor 
coordinations by means of our higher brain centers. There 
is apparently no limit to the improvement. 

Another variety, slightly different from this, is control of 
oiu'selves. Self-control is confined almost wholly to man and 
is due to the development of higher brain centers. Man 
learns to inhibit or modify his own systemic and motor 
processes. This is illustrated in the repression of emotion 
and less obviously in the regulation of our daily work. The 
special significance of this kind of control lies in the fact that 
it enables us to govern the course of our own life. This 
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means a distinct advance in efficienpy. To master the 
tongue — and the fist — is a mark of high mental develop- 
ment. The man who can control himself can usually con- 
trol others. 

A more significant type of control* so far as outward results 
are concerned, is the ability to modify the environment itself 
by our actions in such a way as to assist our life processes. 
When primitive man prepared skins of animals and used 
them to clothe and protect himself, he advanced a step to- 
ward control of his environment. The making of forest trails, 
building of huts, sowing of fields, and domestication of 
aninntls are other early instances of man's active influence 
upon the physical world. Ships, railroads, harvesters, 
lighting plants, and all the products of modem industry may 
be regarded as instruments for the control of nature by man. 

Along the same line is the improvement of our receptors 
and effectors by artificial devices. Man has succeeded in 
overcoming to a large extent the natural limitations of his 
senses and motor organs. He has devised spectacles, the 
microscope, and the telescope to supplement his ^es. The 
telephone extends the range of the human ear. Weighing 
scales take the place of hefting with our hands; the ther- 
mometer adds precision to our temperature senses. Our 
motor organs are supplemented in the same way. The 
hammer takes the place of the human fist; the bii^cle and 
railroad train increase man's locomotor ability; the plow, 
crane, and countless other tools supplement his arms and 
hands. These measuring instruments and tools may be 
treated as artificial receptors and effectors, developed by 
human intellect and skill instead of through biological 
evolution. They are added means for controlling our en- 
vironment. 

Still another type is socidl control. By means of language 
a human being is able to guide the actions of his fellows and 
is guided in turn by them. Your control of other men may 
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be regarded as part of your control of your environment. 
But when you yourself are governed by social influences a 
new phase of control arises. Your own mind is no longer the 
supreme director of your behavior. The center of control is 
shifted to some other mind or to the collective influence of 
the community. The soldier and the hired servant are con- 
trolled by other human minds. The o£5ce holder in a demo- 
cratic nation is subject to control by the group. The actions 
of individuals in any community are determined largely by 
custom and tradition; to this extent we are aU subject to 
group control. 

The growth of our mental organization may be either pro- 
moted or impeded by social control. The training of chil- 
dren and systematic education of every sort illustrate the 
useful side. One is often inspired to better things by the 
example of others. Psychotherapy is the improvement of 
bodily and mental conditions by suggestion. The discipline 
of the workshop and the army are useful on the economic 
side, though they tend to diminish a man's independence and 
self-reUance. 

Social control is distinctly bad when one individual comes 
so fully under the domination of another that his mental 
growth is seriously thwarted. The slave and the profes- 
sional hypnotic subject illustrate the harmful working of 
social control. The result here is mental deterioration 
instead of mental development. 

Control is the most significant feature of behavior. Our 
motor activities are effective just so far as they serve to 
control our environment or our bodily organization. Civi- 
lized man, through the enormous development of his brain, 
by means of his acquired information and motor habits, and 
with the aid of measuring instruments and tools of hb own 
devising, is able to guide his own destiny. He learns to 
govern himself and others. He directs his motor acts and is 
able to alter his environment to a large extent — to change 
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the face of nature. He is at once " master of his fate " and 
" captain of his soul." 

Conclusion: Practical Bearings of Psychology. — In this 
book we have been attempting to study in a systematic way 
the characteristics of human nature. Man is a being who 
experiences and acts. His experiences, we have found, are 
built up out of sensations obtained through the receptors and 
nervous system, which inform him concerning his environ- 
ment. These separate sensations are organized into percep- 
tionSf memories^ emotionsy thoughts, volitions, language, and 
other definite sorts of experience. The repetition of similar 
experiences builds up special and general attitudes, and these 
mold the different sides of his character. The final summar 
tion of our entire experience life is personality. 

On the active side, mental life starts with isolated responses 
to isolated stimuli. These separate r^lexes are organized 
into instinctive acts, and by the learning process they develop 
into intelligent acts, of which rational action is a specialized 
form. By means of these various forms of behavior we come 
more and more to control our movements, our bodily organs* 
our fellow men, and the world about us. The final outcome 
of this progressive organization of behavior is our personal 
control of the whole situation. 

There is a special glamour surrounding the mysterious. 
The conjurer who extracts eggs from your mouth and 
rabbits from your pocket attracts your interest. The spell 
is gone when you discover how the trick is performed. The 
mysterious workings of the human mind arouse our wonder 
in much the same way. Will this feeling be dispelled alto- 
gether when we discover the orderly way in which mental life 
proceeds? Let us hope not. The study of psychology gives 
us a clue to the workings of the most wonderful contrivance 
in existence — a mechanism which has enabled man to colr 
lect a tremendous mass of information about the world in 
which he lives, to use this information for furthering his aims 
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in life, and to transform the face of nature itself. Should we 
not feel greater admiration and awe when we realize that 
aU this is accomplished by means of the sam>e orderly processes 
that operate throughovt naturet 

Our present study has necessarily been limited to funda- 
mental facts and principles. When these are mastered, we 
are in a position to branch out into more practical fields. If 
we understand how the grown-up human mind works, we 
can compare its processes with those of the child mind and 
with the mental processes of animals. 

A knowledge of psychological principles wiO assist us in 
our own mental training — in our efiForts to form new habits 
or break bad ones, to govern oiur passions, to become socially 
fit, to judge men, to understand their faiUngs. 

Psychology has many practical applications. One of its 
fields is to assist in selecting the tnost suitable man for any 
given position — industrial, scholastic, or political. If we 
know our own type of mind it will help us in choosing our 
career. The judge and the physician must appreciate the 
significance of mental deficiency in order to treat their ' cases * 
correctly. The lawyer and the preacher must understand 
the workings of the human mind in order to make their 
pleas effective. In these and other directions a knowledge 
of scientific psychology is of the utmost value. 

Every one has some inkling of how the mind works, just 
as every one has a smattering of chemical and physical facts. 
But amateur knowledge is a long way behind acciurate 
knowledge. Which of us would undertake, without training, 
to run a locomotive? Yet the human mind is far more 
complex than any man-made contrivance. It is true that 
the mind is to a large extent self-acting. We are capable 
of meeting situations by our own native power of mental 
adjustment. But if we wish to use our mind effectively, and 
if we would cope successfully with the minds of others, our 
untutored insight and judgment are not sufficient. We must 
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understand the fundamental principles of mental life as 
formulated by psychology. 

FkUCnCAL EXEBdBES: 

81. Analyse how far your personality appears to be due to heredity and 
how far to your social environment. 

82. Determine so far as possible to what sensory type or types you belong. 
88. Describe instances you have observed of the growth of control in 

various directions — emotional expression, sketching, systenmtic study, 
moral conduct; if possible take your own case as one instance. 

84. What is your present idea of mind? 

85. Give instances from your own observation of notably good and bad 
effects arising from social control of one person by another. 

Rbferbnces: 
On the self-notion: J. M. Baldwin, SoeicH and Ethiccd Interpreiatums, ch. 1. 
On multiple personality: M. Prince, Dissociation of a Personality. 
On applications of psychology: H. Mttnsterbeig, Psychology^ General and 
Applied, bk. iii. • 
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BEVIEW QUESTIONS 

Chaftbb I 

TVhat is meant by mental life? What is the distinction between mental 

and biological life? 
In what way does interplay occur between the creature and his environment? 
What kinds of questions do we consider in human psychology? 
What is meant by (1) self-study, (2) behavior study, and (3) nerve study? 
Distinguish between observation and experiment. How may observation 

and experiment be us d in behavior study? 
Describe the various branches of psychology. 
What branches of psychology might undertake a study of play? (Give 

reasons why each should be included.) 
Define human psychology, and describe the method of study used in this 

book. 

Chapter H 

Mention six different kinds of cells in the human bodty. 

How does a neuron differ from a muscle cell? 

Describe the axon. 

How are neurons connected together? 

Name the parts of the cerebrospinal system. 

Distinguish between sensory and motor peripheral nerves. 

Distinguish between spinal and cranial nerves. 

How do sensory nerves enter the cord? How do motor nerves go out of the 

cord? Where do sensory and motor nerves join? 
What is the gray matter in the spinal cord? How do you account for the 

H shape of the gray matter? 
How does a nerve impulse pass from the left side of the body to the right 

side of the brain? 
Describe the medulla oblongata; the cerebellum; the pons Varolii; the basal 

ganglia; the cortex. 
Where are the centers for moving various parts of the body located in the 

cortex? 
Describe the position of the several lobes of the brain in relation to one 

another and to the fissures. 
Distinguish between projection centers and association areas. 
Describe the autonomic system. How is the autonomic i^ystem related to 

the cerebrospinal system? 

Ceeafteb m 

Describe a simple nervous arc 

What are the five successive steps in every case of nervous activity? 
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Deacribe the ooune of the nerve impulse in the nervous arc when an insect 

lights upon your hand and you turn your eyes to look at it. 
How is a nerve impulse started, and what determines its intensity and 

quality? (Illustrate in the case of a sound.) 
What is meant by excitation? 

What is the peculiarity of conduction along a nerve fiber? 
Point out the difference between retention and fatigue in the nervous system, 

giving an example of each. 
What are the properties of collection and distribution? 
Why are our actions called responses? 
Distinguish between muscular and glandular responses, and describe just 

what occurs in each. 
What is meant by (1) integrstion. (2) coordination, and (3) adjustment? 
Describe the a4justment process at any moment in the case of some one 

reading munc and playing it on the piano or violin. 

Chapteb IV 

Give a classification of the senses. 

Describe the structure of the eye. 

Describe the various motor functions concerned in sight 

Describe the process of focusing light on the retinh. How do near^sght and 

far-sight aflfect this process? 
Explain the relations between changes in hue, shade, and tint. 
How are color relations shown on the color spindle? 
What are the primal colors and how do we determine this fact? 
What is meant by complementary colors? 
Distinguish between positive and negative after-sensations. 
What is color blindness? Describe its most oonunon form and how it may 

be tested. 
How does the Ladd-Franklin theory of sight reconcile the three fundamental 

colors with the four primal colors? 
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Describe the arrangement of the middle ear and cochlea. 

What differences in the stimuli for hearing produce (1) deep tones, (2) shrill 

tones, (8) loud tones, (4) faint tones, (5) noises? 
Distinguish between absolute pitch and relative pitch. 
How are overtones produced? What is timbre? 
Explain how beats and difference tones are produced. 
Describe the receptor and stimuli for smell. 
Describe the relation of the various sorts of odors. 
Describe the receptor and stimuli for taste. 
How do you account for differences in the flavor of foods, if there are only 

four qualities of taste? 
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Describe the receptors for cutaneous sensations. Name some of the quali- 
ties of touch sensation. 

What evidence have we that touch, warmth, cold, and pain are distinct 
sensesr 

Mention some of the principal organic sensations and discuss the sensation of 
hunger. 

What is the stimulus for pain, and what is the pain receptor? 

What information is furnished by the musde sense? 

Describe the receptor for the static sense. 

What evidence have we that the semicircular canals are receptors for static 
sensations? 

Distinguish between the external, systemic, and motor senses. 

Discuss the relative importance <d the different senses. 

Chaftbb VI 

If consciousness is not a concrete thing, how can it be studied? 

What is meant by impression and suggestion? 

Show the relation between retention and revival 

What is meant by attention? 

What is meant by fusion and oolligatbn? 

What b meant by discrimination? 

Distinguish between a sensation and ah experience. 

What kinds of experiences are composed of a single class of sensations? 

What three faults are found in the writings of psychoanalysts? 

Give an example of subliminal consciousness. 

Describe an experience occurring in the subordinate field of oonsdousneis. 

Describe conditions of anesthesia and hyperesthesia. 

Chapter VII 

What is the relation of perception to sensation? 

Why do perceptions sometimes fail to indicate the real relations of external 
objects? 

Why is the difference between 64 lbs. and 62 lbs. less noticeaUe than the 
difference between 4 lbs. and 2 lbs.? 

Explain Weber's Law. 

What factors are involved in the perception of surfaces? 

Describe the chief factors in the visual perception of depth with one eye. 

How does the difference between the two eyes assist in our perception of 
depth? 

Why does the stereoscope give the illusion of depth? 

What is meant by projection? 

How does the space perception of the blind differ from that of normal per- 
sons? 

Describe Stratton's experiment on reversing the field of vision. What Hght 
does it throw on space perception? 
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Expkin how we perceive motion and actions. 

Why do we overlook misprints and misread printed words? 

How do you account for the Bering (or the Mttller-Lyer) illusion? 

What activities of the central nervous system are involved in perception? 

What sort of training is useful to improve perception? 

Ghapteb VIII 

Why do we seldom have images of systemic and motor sensations? 
Distinguish between memory and imagination. 
What nervous conditions and processes are essential to memory? 
What is meant by prqjeeHon of memory images, and what does this projec- 
tion accomplish? 
What is meant by the feeling of familiarity? 
Explain the laws <^ association, with examples of each. 
How does the rate of forgetting change with the length of time elapsed? 
Give three reasons why you forget. 

Why does the strength of memory depend on the training of perception? 
Why do children confuse their fancies with their recollections? 
Distinguish between fancies and anticipation images. 
How do general images differ from memory images? 
How do we distinguish mental images from perceptions? 

Chapter IX 

Distinguish between intellectual and affective experiences. 

How is the spedal quality of a systemic sensation related to its feeling tone? 

Under what conditions can we experience two conflicting feelings at once? 

If feelings are experiences in which the systemic sensations are the main 
elements, how do our perceptions of external things come to have a feeling 
tone? 

Distinguish between appetite and aversion. 

How does the intensity of feeling vary with increased intensity of stimula- 
tion? 

Distinguish between feeling and emotion. 

Explain the James-Lange theory of emotion, and mention some of the evi- 
dence for and against it. 

How far can observations of emotions in animals be used in the study of 
human emotions? 

Describe the most primitive emotions. 

Discuss the classification of emotions given in this chapter. Why is it diffi- 
cult to classify emotions? 

To what extent are the emotions unsuited to civilized conditions? 

Are beauty and power in the objects or in the mind? 

Describe the sentiments of belief, disbelief, and doubt. 

Why are sentiments generally unimportant in mental life? 
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Chafteb X 

What is the relation between a motor experience and a response? 
Demonstrate the fact that every stimulus tends in the end to bring about 

some response. 
Distinguish between diffused movements and reflexes. 
In what respects do the autonomic functions belong to psychology? 
Distinguish between lower and higher reflexes, giving an example of each. 
Describe the various relations that may occur between different muscles 

concerned in compound reflexes. 
Explain the scientific notion of instinct, and compare it with the popular 

notion. 
How do instincts originate in any spedes, according to the theory of natural 

selection? 
Discuss the classification ci instincts given in this chapter. 
Why has man very few pure instincts and many modified instincts? 
Distinguish between the clothing instinct and the modesty instinct. 
Discuss imitation. 

To what extent are instincts present at birth? 
To what extent does your present behavior rest on an instinctive basis? 

Chapter XI 

Distinguish between the effects of fatigue and adaptation. 

Describe the way in which a conditioned reflex is acquired. 

Describe the transition from instinctive to inteUigent behavior. 

How is acquisition related to fixation? 

Explain the nervous processes involved in acquisition. 

Discuss the effect of repetition, intensity, recency, and conflict on the fixa- 
tion process, with examples of each. 

How may the laws of speed and accuracy in habit-formation be demon- 
strated experimentally? 

Criticize the theory that habits are lapses of intelligence. 

Describe an instance o( trial-«nd-error learning, (a) in the case of an animal; 
(6) in man. 

Describe the method of learning through associative memory. 

Show by two examples how complex habits are made up of simpler habits. 

How may habits detrimental to our welfare be broken? 

Chapteb XII 

In what important respect do motor experiences differ from other sorts of 

experiences? 
Describe the sensations found in conations. 

Describe reflex conations, instinctive conations, and habit conations. 
Distinguish between sensorimotor and ideomotor actions. 
Distinguish between conations and volitions. 
Discuss the theory that all ideomotor actions are the result of learning. 
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Explain what b meant by deliberation and choice. 

What is the significance of a dekyed response? 

Explain the statement that when we vrUl to do a certain thing, we have a 

Uiought of the action, together with certain miLsde sensations of effort 

or memories of such sensations. 
In what respect does a purpose differ from other thoughts? 
Show how volition assists us to control ourselves and our environment. 
Discuss the nature <^ ideals. 

Chapteb XIII 

Show how a word may tend to replace an image. 

What are the special characteristics of language and thought? 

Why are language and thought called symbolic experiences? 

Explain why language is especially adapted for communication. 

Why is speech superior to gesture as a means of communication? 

Why is mirror-script difficult to read and write? 

Point out how the social environment is a factor in the acts of reading and 

speaking. 
Discuss the special brain centers for language and thought. 
Describe the prominent disorders of language. 
Show the relation of meaning to rational thought. 
Distinguish between meaning and value, with examples of each. 
What is the relation of judgment to thought? 
Why is rational behavior superior to trial and error behavior? 
Contrast the evolution of emotion and thought. 

What is the educational significance of the training of thought and language? 
Discuss the various levels of the nervous arc and their relation to experience 

and behavior. 

Chapteb XIV 

In what ways are our present experiences influenced by our past? 

To what extent is the simile of the stream of conseiougness correct? 

How is the speed of perception measured? 

Describe the method of determining the reaction time of an association. 

What factors determine the flow of perceptions? 

What are the principal factors that determine the flow of thought? 

What secondary influences determine the flow of thought? 

In what ways is the flow of thought subject to personal control? 

Describe the chief characteristics of dreams and dreaming. 

Why are dreams incongruous and absurd? 

Describe the characteristics of hypnotic experiences. 

How does reasoning differ from ordinary thinking? 

Why do our inferences tend to agree with real events and general truths? 

Why do we commit logical fallacies? 

Why are our inferences sometimes wrong when we reason correctly? 
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Kzplain what is meant by rationalization. 

Describe how the varioiu aorta of experiences enter into the general atream 
of mental life. 

Chafteb XV 

What 18 meant by a permanent mental condition? 

How are mental attitudes built up? 

Discuss the relation between interest, desire, and attention* 

What classes of experiences arouse interest? 

Distinguish between want and satisfaction. 

How are emotional dispositions related to emotbn? 

Describe the problem attitude. 

How far does a moral attitude depend on mental development, and how far 

on social tradition? 
Point out the relation of character to attitudes and to experiences. 
How are the phases of human character related to the several classes oi aen* 

sations? 
Distinguish between height and breadth of intellect. 
Describe the principle of the Binet-Simon tests. 
How is temperament related to feeling and activity? 
Why is it desirable to have ratings of skill? 

Distinguish between motives and the actual results of moral conduct. 
Discuss the psychological theory of reward and punishment. 

Chafteb XVI 

Why b it difficult to measure personality? 

Describe the experience of personal identity. 

What are the characteristics of multiple personality? 

Trace the growth of the notion of self. 

What is included in mental organization? 

Why is the central nervous system more important in mental life than the 
receptors and muscles? 

Mention some of the disorganizing influences that hinder mental growth. 

To what extent are stimuli helpful in building up mental organization? 

Distinguish between social and eduoational influences on mental growth. 

Distinguish between the visual and auditory types of mind. 

What is meant by a temperamental personality? 

How does intelligent behavior assist us in exercising control? 

Distinguish between control of our own responses and control of the environ- 
ment. 

Point out the benefits and dangers of social control. 

How does psychology help the lawyer and the judge? the phyaidan? the 
employer? the educator? 



SUGGESTIONS IN USING THE BOOK 

This text is intended for use in a full-year introductory 
course; it may be used in a half-year course with o»*tain 
omissions. 

The chapters generally cover about the same amount of 
material, the longer ones being somewhat easier, and the 
shorter ones more difficult. For a briefer course the sections 
on the structure of the ^e and ear (chs. iv» v) may be 
omitted. To equalize assignments the latter part of chapter 
vii (illusions, etc.) might be postponed and taken up in con- 
nection with chapter xii; it would not be advisable to omit 
or curtail the discussion of the structure and operation of 
the nervous system (chs. ii, iii). 

The References at the end of the chapters are limited to 
special topics of general interest, about which the student 
might wish to seek further information on his own initiative. 
They should not be assigned for required reading. 

The Practical Exercises are intended to train the 
student in first-hand observation of mental phenomena. 
The author has found them to be the most useful part of his 
own courses. One exercise is required of the student every 
week. The class is given an option between two or three 
exercises; one of the alternative exercises is within the ex- 
perience of every student (e.g.. Exercises 1, 2), another may 
deal with some special topic and be available to certain 
students only (e.g., Exercises 4, 21). 

The exercises should be handed in regularly and promptly. 
Their usefulness is greatly diminished if they are performed 
weeks after the topic has been under discussion. Aside from 
a deduction of credit for tardiness or obvious carelessness, it 
is not advisable to grade the exercises. If an exercise is per- 
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formed seriously and handed in on time» it should be ac- 
cepted and given full credit, however amateurish the result. 

The length of the rqport need not be prescribed. Often a 
brief report of two hundred words is more satisfactory than a 
long essay. The point to insist upon constantly is that the 
student shall make each observation for himself, and not 
rely on his general information or on popular tradition* or 
repeat the descriptions contained in the book. The form of 
the report should embody this idea. It should be in the 
first person: " I saw so-and-so "; " The movements in my 
face and head were — ." The instructor should discounte- 
nance such expressions as, " YiThen one says the word man 
aloud, he — ." The short-story style, with its artistic em- 
bellishments, is tempting to most students, but it is rarely as 
satisfactory as a plain description. If the exercises are 
handed back within a week, with a few suggestive conmients, 
it will be found that after two or three attempts most stu- 
dents get the right idea. 

It is well to caution the class at the outset against the 
following sources of error in the exercises: (1) Careless read- 
ing of the problem, so that its real meaning is not understood. 

(2) Careless observation — especially of familiar experiences. 

(3) Attempting to explain the experiences, instead of report- 
ing them; or mingling an account of what (probably) occurs 
in the nervous system with the account of what the individual 
himself actually observes. (4) Casual observation in place of 
measurements where the exercise is in the nature of an experi- 
ment or test. (5) Describing the action of children or others 
in terms of the observer's own personal experience, instead of 
observing and reporting their actual behavior. (6) Substi- 
tuting traditional and popular notions of mental phenomena 
for the student's own personal observation. 

The Review Questioks following chapter xvi are in- 
tended to assist the student in mastering the contents of the 
text. They prevent casual reading, by challenging the stu* 
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dent to explain the meaning of what he has read. Tbe 
student who has read the assignment but cannot answer the 
questions is still unprepared. The set of questions given 
here do not include cUissificatuma or definUiona. It is doubt- 
ful on psychological grounds whether a student should 
memorize a mere list of terms, such as the table of Emotions. 
This feat of memory will not advance his knowledge of 
psychology materially. Definitions are distinctly useful, 
though a word-for-word reproduction ought not to be in- 
sisted on. This type of question is omitted here because 
abundant material can be readily drawn from the glossary 
at the end of the book, or from the text itself. 

An excellent way of treating definitions in a written exami- 
nation is by the completion method : Print the definition word 
for word in the examination paper, omitting certain signifi- 
cant terms with a blank in their place. The student has 
merely to fill in each blank with the proper word — a great 
saving of time. 

The Glossary includes definitions of the principal terms 
used in this book. The wording is in many cases more precise 
than that of the text; it aims to bring out the distinction be- 
tween cognate words. Carrying out this idea, the popular 
use of certain terms is contrasted with their special meaning 
adopted in this book. A few useful technical terms not found 
in the text are included. 

It is suggested that the student consult the glossary for 
terms which come up constantly in class discussions, if the 
meaning is not entirely clear. The page references include 
only the principal treatment of a term. Where the reference 
covers several pages, the number is followed by *f * or (where a 
large section is involved) *£f'; *n' after a number refers to a 
footnote. Those interested in the finer meanings of terms are 
advised to consult Baldwin's Dictionary of Philosophy and 
Psychology. 

The principles of p^chology have many practical and per- 
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sonal Apfugationb. Both in ezaminations and in the oral 
quizzes the instructor will find it useful to ask questions 
which bring home to the student the intimate relation of 
pq^chology to every-day life: " Describe the emotions you 
experience at a ball game "; " How does the nerve impulse 
travd in your body when you hear a sound and turn your 
head toward it? '^ 

Interest in the course will be greatly increased if f requoit 
Clabs-booic Demonbtbationb are introduced. Models of 
the eye and ear are almost essential to an understanding of 
the structure of these complex organs. A human brain or a 
model (as in Fig. 1) should be exhibited if possible; also 
microscope slides showing sections of the brain and spinal 
cord, and of different types of neurons. 

A simple e3q>eriment in habit formation or memorizing can 
readily be made in class. The chain reaction (Exercise 71) 
can be performed in groups of ten to twenty persons ev&i 
without a stop-watch. Association experiments can be 
made with two or three volunteers and their results comr 
pared. Many other demonstrations, such as optical illusions, 
stereoscopic vision, color-mixing, overtones, etc., can be 
arranged without an elaborate outfit. 

Where funds are available for special Apparatus, and the 
schedule allows time for experimental work in connection 
with the course, one of the standard laboratory manuals 
should be consulted. For experiments requiring practically 
no apparatus, see Seashore's Elementary ExperimertU in 
Psychology. Excellent experiments with a few special 
apparatus are found in Langfdd and Allport's Elementary 
Laboratory Course in Psychology. A great variety of eiq>erir 
ments and demonstrations are collected in Sanford's Course 
in Experimental Psychology. The most complete laboratory 
manual in English is Titchener's Experimental Psychology 
(4 Volumes). 
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AbonUa * a phase of mental disorder 
diaraoterised by inability to make 
decisions, 280 

Accommodation, neural » the for- 
mation of new synaptic connec- 
tions, opening up a new path in 
the nervous system, 255 

— ritual a change in shape of the 
lens as we focus for a different dis- 
tance, 59, 65 

Accommodation muscle (or Ciliary 
muscle) » a muscle which regu- 
lates the curvature of the eye-lens, 
59,63 

— tensatioiit » sensations stimiulat- 
ed by tension of the accommoda- 
tion muscle, 153 f 

Accuracy; see Blimination 

Acquisition » the formation of a 
new nervous arc, resulting in a new 
response to a given stimulus, 253 f 

— relation to fixation, 253, 261 
Action «■ in ];>sychology: movement 

of a living creature, produced by 
motor nerve impulses affecting the 
muscles, 2 f 

— ftream of « the succession of re- 
sponses yridch. constitute the motor 
or expressive life of an individual, 
328 

Active (or Activity) experience »■ an 
experience derived mainly from 
the motor senses, 120; e/. Cona- 
tion 

Adaptation (or Adaptive response) 
* any response, whether inherited 
or acquired, which is appropriate 
to the situation presented by the 
•tiorali; i.e. which promotes the 
creature's life processes, 228, 247 

— instinctive « the evolution of in- 
stincts in the animal series, result- 
ing in more suitable forms of re- 
sponse, 230 



— intelligent » improvement of be- 
havior due to acquisition of a bet- 
ter neural adjustment by the in- 
dividual, 250, 262 

— visual <" the changes which occur 
in the visual receptors when we 
pass from bright to dim illumina- 
tion or vice veraat 76 

Adjustment « the systematic colleo* 
tion and distribution of nerve im- 
pulses in the brain, whereby the 
response becomes adapted (appro- 
priate) to the stimulus; a combina- 
tion of integration and codrdina- 
tion, 52f 

Affective (or Hedonic) » pertaining 
to the S3rstemic senses or to feeling, 
120 

— experience =» an experience de- 
rived mainly from the systemic 
senses, 120, 203; ef. Feeling 

Afferent (or Centripetal) » sensory, 
leading from a receptor toward the 
center 

After-sensation (or After-image) * 
a sensation which continues or ap- 
pears after the stimulus has ceased, 
77 

— negative " an after-sensation 
which is the complement of the 
original sensation, 77 

— positive » an after-sensation sim- 
ilar to the original sensation, 77 

Ageusia «■ loss of the sense of taste 

Agraphia ^ a phase of mental dis- 
order characterised by inability 
to express thought in writing, 294 

Alexia = a phase of mental disorder 
characteriJEed by inability to read, 
294 

Algesthesia, see Pain sense 

Alpha tests « a scale for measuring 
intellectual ability, used in the 
United States Army, 348 
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AmpnlUi » ftn enUuvement at the 
base of the eemidroular canals, 118 

AnaboUsiD ■■ ohoniioal ohanses 
which build up the bodily tissues, 
112 

Analgesia « loss of the pain sense 

▲neatfaeda « (a) a condition of the re- 
ceptors or sensory nenres in which 
stimuli fail to arouse sensation, 139 ; 
(b) loss of the sense of touch 

— In hypna^, 321 
Anger emotion, 213 

Anosmia » loss of the sense of smell 
Antagonists {or Antagonistie maa> 

des) B a pair of musdes which 

move the same member in oppo- 

dte directions, 51, 232 
Ajtfaada, motor = a phase of mental 

disorder characterized by inability 

to speak, 293 

— sensory » a phase of mental dis- 
order characterised by inability to 
understand spoken words, 293 n 

Apopathetic instincts » instinctive 
behavior determined by the pres- 
ence of others in the individual's 
environment, 240 

Appetite — feeling characterised by 
pleasantness, 206 

Appreciation « (a) an attitude em- 
bodying the permanent effects of 
thought and memory, 340 f; (b) 
commonly: the evaluative atti- 
tude, 341 

Arborization » the ramification of 
fibrils at the end of a neuron, 21 

Arc, see Nervous arc 

Aristotle's experiment, of the crossed 
fingers, 164 

Assodation s the succession of one 
thought or image after another, or 
of an idea after a perception, 313 

-— laws s a formulation of the man- 
ner in which successive ideas arise, 
185, 313 

— verbal » (a) the association of a 
name (verbal symbol) with some- 
thing perceived or imagined, 182, 
192, 289; (b) association of one 
word with another through mere 
similarity in sound, 324 

Association area » a region of the 



cortex composed of nerve tissue 
connecting projection centers in 
the same hemisphere, 33 

Association time — the duration of 
that portion of a nervous process 
which is concerned in association 
of one idea with another, 311 

Assodative memory, see Learning 

Astigmatism » a condition of the 
eye4ens in which the vertical and 
horizontal curvatures differ, 65 n 

Attention = (a) the mental process 
of focusing certain parts of an ex- 
perience so that they become more 
vivid, 128, 333 n; (b) an attitude 
embodying the permanent effects 
of motor experiences, 335 f 

— span » the number of objects dis- 
tinctly perodved at a sin^e mo- 
ment, 163 

Attitude » the manner in which an 
individual recdves experiences, so 
far as this is determined by the 
deep, lasting traces left in the nsx^ 
vous structure by frequent repeti- 
tion of experiences of the same 
fundamental type, 331, 332 fl 

— emotional, see Dispodtilon 
-- ideal, 344 

— sentimental = an attitude which 
embodies the permanent effects of 
sentimental experiences, e.g. cre- 
dulity, arising from belief, 338 

— sodal, see Consdence 

— clasdfication, 334 

— evolution, 343 

— subconscious factors, 344 
Audition, see Hearing 
Aufgabe, see Problem attitude 
Automatic response, see Response 
Autonomic function » a codrdinated 

chain or group of reflexes in- the 
autonomic nervous system, which 
actuate the bodily processes of di- 
gestion, circulation, etc., 226 

— system, see Nervous system 
Aversion = feeling characterized by 

unpleasantness, 206 
Awareness, see Consdousness 
Axon {or Azone) = the long project- 
ing fiber of the neuron or nerve 
cell, 21 
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Basal ganglia {or Basal masses) » 
masses of nerve tissue in the cere- 
brum beneath the cortex; they in- 
clude the optic thalami, corpora 
striata, corpora quadrigemina, 
crura cerebri, etc., 30 

Beat » a quaver effect which arises 
when two nearly similar tones are 
sounded together, 96; <^. Dif- 
ference tone 

Beauty sentiment, 210 

Behavior » action or activity of any 
sort which results from the opera- 
tion of the nervous arc in an or- 
ganism, 226 ff 

— - instinctiTe » a oodrdinated chain 
or group of diverse reflexes which 
work together ss^stematically, ow- 
ing to inherited neural conditions, 
227, 233 ff 

— intelligent » a oodrdinated set of 
responses whose cooperation is due 
in part to alteration and improve- 
ment of the inherited neural con- 
nections by individual acquisition, 

228,2609 

— rational » the motor result of ra- 
tional thought; a specialised type 
of intelligent behavior, 208 

— reflex, see Reflex 

— classification, 226 

— levels, 302 f 

Behavior study * the study of the 
manner in which organisms re- 
spond to stimulation, 8 

Belief = the sentiment or conviction 
that certain ideas represent real 
facts or relations, 220, 222 

Binet-Simon scale » a graded series 
of mental tests for measuring 
inteUeotual growth in children, 
347 

Binocular {or Stereoscopic) vision 
B perception with the two eyes, 
presenting a single visual field in 
which objects stand out in relief, 
16df 

Black B a visual sensation which 
arises without the usual light-wave 
stimulation, 60, 82 

Blind spot s a break in the retina to 
the nasal side of the fovea, where 



the optic nerve enters the eyeball, 
60 
Brain » that part of the nervous 
system which lies within the head, 
i.e. above the spinal cord, 3, 20 f 

— relation to consciousness, 124 
Brain-stem « all the brain except 

the cerebellum and cortex with 
connecting tracts, 20 n 

Brightness {or Value) » intensity of 
visual sensations, 71 ; cf. Shade 

Broca convolution {or area) » the 
posterior (dorsal) part of the in- 
ferior frontal convolution; the 
word-speaking center 

Callosum {or Corpus callosum) » a 
mass of nerve tissue beneath the 
cortex, which connects the right 
and left hemispheres, 31, 33 

Canals, semidrcular » an organ in 
the inner ear which serves as re- 
ceptor for the static sense, 87, 117 

Catabolism »> destructive chemical 
changes in the bodily tissues, 112 

Cell s an organized mass of proto- 
plasm in the living body; the unit 
of organic structure, 10 f 

Cell-body » the compact body of a 
neuron, exclusive of the branches, 
21 

Censor a a term of doubtful pro- 
priety applied to the organized 
subconscious life, 134 

Centers » regions in the nervous 
system where sensory impulses 
pass over into motor impulses, 31, 
122 

— cortical {or control, projection) » 
regions in the cortex where im- 
pulses from or to the primary cen- 
ters are collected or distributed, 32, 
33 

— language {or speech) and thought 
= special regions in the cortex 
(usually confined to the left hemi- 
sphere), where thought and lan- 
guage activities occur and where 
motor impulses for communicative 
expression originate; they form the 
adjustment center of the highest 
nervous arc, 32, 34, 202 f 
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— pflmaxy » the tenninal of ■enacny 
or motor paths in the lower part 
of the brain. 31, 33 

— tpiaal "> a oonneotinc-point be- 
tween eenaory and motor nerves 
in the spinal cord, 37 

Cwebellvm «■ a large mass of nerve 
tissue back of the medulla and 
above it, fom^ng part of the brain, 
80 

Cerebroapliial' system, ms fferroiis 
system 

Cerebmm ■■ the upper part of the 
brain, including all portions above 
the medulla and oerebellum; di- 
vided into two hemiipheres, 30 f ; 
(accent on first syllable) 

Character «■ (a) the organised effect 
ctf sJl attitudes derived from the 
same fundamental type of expe- 
rience, 331, 345 ff ; (b) any charac- 
teristic 

— phase of » any one of the four 
great divisions of personality, 346; 
tf. Intellect, Temperament, SkQl, 
MoraUty 

-—training, 366 

Chiasm, optic » the point of junc- 
ture of right and left optic nerves, 
34,65 

Ch<^ce, voluntary » discharge of the 
motor impulse into the least re- 
sistant path in voluntary action, 
277 

Choroid coat »> the intermediate 
coating of the eyeball, between the 
sclerotic and retina, 60 n 

Chroma, tee Saturation 

Chronoscope, SQpp » a clockwork 
with dials and hands for measuring 
short intervals of time, 11, 306 f 

Clang, compound «> the total audi- 
tory effect of two or more tones 
sounded together, 06 

— simple » the auditory effect of a 
tone with its overtones, 05; cS. 
Overtone 

Cochlea ■■ a spiral structure in the 
inner ear containing the receptors 
for hearing, 87 

Co-consciousness, see Personality, 

dual 



Cmntithesis, tee Organic senaaa 

Cognitive ej^perience (or (cognition. 
Knowledge) » an experience de- 
rived mainly from the external 
senses, 120; c/. Perception, MeoH 
ory. Imagination 

Cold sense, 106 f 

Collateral « an offshoot of the nerve 
fiber or axon, 21 

Collection {pr Summation) « the 
gathering together of separate 
nerve impulses into a sin^^e neuron 
or path, 46 

Colligation » a species of mental 
composition in which the eJemen* 
tary sensations maintain their 
identity, 120 

Color «" a visual sensation in which 
some hue predominates, 00 f 

— complementary, see ComplsmeiH 
tsriet 

— fundamental » three hues so cho- 
sen that every other hue can be 
produced by combining them, 74 

— primal » four specific hues, which 
are believed to be the original 
colors seen by man's ancestors, 75 

— pure B a sensation due to stimu- 
lation of the eye by light of uni- 
form wave-length, 60 

— wave-lengths, 75 

— zone * the region of the retina 
in which any given hue is dia- 
tinguishable, 80, 81 

Color blindness « a congenital de- 
fect of color vision in which oep* 
tain hues appear gray or are in- 
distinguishable from certain other 
widely distant hues, 78 f 

(>>lor mixer » an apparatus for 
combining two or more different 
visual stimuli on the same points 
of the retina, 60 

Color-shades » the series of changes 
in a single hue produced by com- 
bining it successively with each 
gray-ehade, 72 

Color spindle {pr Color pyramid) >■ 
a schematic representation of all 
the colors and grays in their ob- 
served relations, 70 f 

Coloi^tone, eee Hue 
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OoflunlMiire fib«rt ■■ nerve fibers 
which eonneot corresponding cen- 
ters in the two sides of the brain or 
cord, 33 

Commiinlcfttion » any act of social 
intercourse, 284 

CoflunvnicatiTe tendency •• an in- 
nate tendency to social intercourse, 
243 

Complemetttariea (or Complements) 
■■ two hues which when combined 
produce sray, 76 f; black and white 
are considered complementaries, 
77 

Complex » (a) a composite ezpe- 
xience; (b) in psychoanalysis: a sub- 
conscious (or repressed) emotional 
attitude, pathological in nature, 
which influences one's thoughts 
and actions 

Compoaitiott » the mental process of 
uniting sensations into larger ex- 
poiences, 129 

Comprehensiott » (a) understanding 
spoken words, 291 n; (b) under- 
standing 

Conation (or EzpretslTe state) » an 
experience made up largely of 
motor sensations, 224, 272 

Concept "B a special type of thought 
which tends to represent truly the 
characteristics and relations of 
things, 297 

Concha « the outer shell of the ear, 
86 

Conduct "B behavior which is di- 
rected toward other human beings; 
social behavior, 356 

Conduction » the capacity of a neu- 
ron to propagate a nerve impulse 
from the receiving end through its 
entire length and collateral branch- 
es, 44 

— line » the path traversed by any 
nerve imimlse in the nervous sys- 
tem, 22 

— rate, 307 

Cones* retinal «■ small bodies in the 
retina of the eye, sensitive to both 
light and color, 00 

Conflict, in learning » two or more 
repponses involving partly similar 



neural connections, which thereby 
interfere with the fixation of a hab- 
it, 267 
Conflicting attodationi, law, 188 
Conscience » an attitude arising out 
of social relations and social ex- 
periences, 341 f 
Contdout: when a living being is re- 
ceiving sensations and having ex- 
periences, he ' is conscious,' 6, 123 

— operation, see Mental process 

— ^enomena, aee Experience, con- 
tdout 

Consdoutnest (or Awareness) «■ a 
characteristic of mental life; the 
fact that a being has experiences, 
122, 141; ef, Consdoos 

-*- field of «> an individual's total 
experiences at a given moment, 138 

— lapsed "B the passage of con- 
sdousness into subconsdousness 
which takes place with the fixa- 
tion of habits, 262 

— marginal, tubllminal, tee Sxpe- 
rience 

— stream of » the general succes- 
sion of experiences, 306, 327 

Contiguity, law, 186, 186 

Contrast *= a complementary color 
effect seen on a white surface dose 
bedde a given color and induced 
by the latter, 78 

Control » the effect of nervous and 
mental adjustment whereby a man 
or other creature is able to make 
responses suitable to the situation 
in which he is placed, 276, 316, 
372 ff 

— center, aee Center 
Convergence » fixating the foveas of 

the two eyes upon a single point, 
166 

Convolution (or Gyre) ■■ an irregu- 
lar rounded ridge in the surface of 
the cerebrum. Figs. 10-13 

Coordination » the systematic dis- 
tribution of nerve impulses through 
various motor paths, resulting in 
an orderly response, 63 f 

Cord, aee Spinal cord 

Cornea » the transparent coat on 
the front surface of the eye, 69 
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Corpus callotttm, tee Callotitm 

CoriRisdM >■ miall bodies embed- 
ded in the skin, which serve as le- 
oeptora for toaoh, warmth, and 
oold stimuli. 106 

CofTsspondiag points, retinal •• any 
pair of points in tiie two retinas 
which yield a single sensation, 169 

Gortoz » the thin layer of gray mat- 
ter which forms the outer surface 
of the cerebrum, 31 

Corti, organ of >« a system of cells 
within the cochlear duct in the 
cochlea of the ear, believed to be 
the receptor for hearing, 87, 89 

Cranial « pertaining to the head; 
c/. Nerve 

Curiosity "B (a) an innate tendency 
to seek information, 242; (b) a gen- 
eral term, applied to many specific 
motor tendencies, such as reaching, 
grasping, biting, visual explora- 
tion, manipulation of objects, etc. 

Cntaneout senses, 107; c/. Tonch, 
Warmth, Cold 

Deliberation «■ the delay, accompa- 
nied by thinking, which occurs in 
voluntary activity, 277 

Delusion » a pathological condi- 
tion in which imaginations are mis- 
taken for reality, 200, 316 

Demonstrations, in dass exercises, 
394 

Depth, see Perception 

Desire » an attitude embodying the 
permanent efiFects of feelings, 335 f 

Development, mental = changes and 
improvements in mental opera- 
tions and organization which oc- 
cur during the individual's lifetime, 
360 f, 370 f ; e/. Evolution 

Dextrality « an innate tendency to 
prefer one hand, etc., over the other 
in peiforming actions; e.g. right- 
handedness, 242 

Difference, least observable, see 
Least observable difference 

Difference tone = a third tone which 
arises when two tones are sounded 
together, due to their different vi- 
bration rates, 95 



Diffused expression » impeifectly 
oodrdinated instinctive behavior 
stimulated by general systemic 
conditions, 239 

Diffused response (or movements), 
see Response, diffused 

Diffusion » an indefinite distribu- 
tion or spreading of the nerve im- 
pulse, 266 

Digestive sensations, 110 

Direction » (a) the angle of a line 
or contour perceived by sight or 
touch, as indicated by muscle sen- 
sations or otherwise, 262; (b) the 
position of a visual or other distant- 
sense stimulus with reference to 
the observer, as indicated by mus- 
de sensations in turning the eye 
or otherwise 

Discrimination =» the mental process 
of separating or distinguishing the 
parts of an experience, 129 

— perceptual, $ee Perception of dif- 
ference 

— subconscious, 146 
Discrimination time » the duration 

of that portion of a neural process 
which is concerned in discrimina- 
tion, 310 

Disorganization, mental = a rever- 
sal of the process of systematic 
mental organisation, 369 

Disposition = an attitude which em- 
bodies the permanent effects of 
emotional experiences, 337 f 

— classification, 339 

Dissociation (or Dissociated expe- 
rience), tee Experience, subcon- 
scious 

Distance apart (or Linear distance) 
= apparent distance of objects 
from one another in the plane be- 
fore us, 150; contrasted with 
Depth, or distance away from the 
observer 

Distribution » the splitting up of a 
single nerve impulse, so that it 
passes into two or more different 
paths simultaneously, 47 

Dizziness sensation, 119 

Dorssl (or Posterior) » toward the 
back of the body, 27 
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Double interpretation illusion, 168 f 
Dream « a special type of expe- 
rience which occurs in sleep, 317 ff 
Dual personality, see Persoxuility 
Duty, sense of (or Duty attitude), 

342,365 
Dynamic sentiment » an experience 
which combines a feeling with an 
idea of power, 221 

Ear, 85ff 

Bducation, relation to mental growth, 
372 

Effectors {or Motor organs) » the 
organs at the end of the nervous 
arc into which the nerve impulse 
is finally discharged; muscles and 
glands, 3, 5 n, 60 

— relation to mental organisation, 
367 

Efferent {or Centrifugal) » motor, 
leading from the center toward an 
effector 

Effort experience, 272 

— sensation, 116 
Electrolytic stimulus, in taste, 43 
Element, mental = a simple or un- 

analyzed component of expe- 
rience; e.g. elementary sensation 
(67, 126), elementary mental op- 
eration (127 f, 130) 

Elimination, law, 268 

Emotion » an experience made up 
chiefly of systemic and motor sen- 
sations, 209 ff 

— classification, 214 f 

— feeling tone of, 216 

— relation to glands, 211 

— training, 216 f 

Emotional attitude, see Disposition 

— bias = a tendency to assume an 
emotional attitude in narrating, 
discussing, or thinking about ob- 
jective facts, 339 

End-brush = the fine branching of 
fibrils at the end of the axon, 21 

Endolymph « a liquid which fills 
the semicircular canals and sacs, 
117 

End-organs (or Terminal organs) = 
(a) the receptors and effectors at 
the terminals of the nervous arc, 



6, 9; c/. Receptors, Effectors; (b) 
commonly limited to the sense or- 
gans or receptors 
Environment « everything that acts 
from outside upon an organism, 2 

— control, see Control. 
Equilibrium sense, «ee Static sense 
Esthetic expression « an innate or 

acquired tendency to esthetic be- 
havior, i.e. to produce some work 
of art which arouses esthetic sen- 
timent in others, 243 

— sentiment ~ an experience which 
combines a feeling with an idea of 
beauty or ugliness, 221 

Ethics, relation to psychology, 296, 
344 

Euphoria » a feeling of well-being, 
204 

Eustachian tube « the passage ex- 
tending from the back of the mouth 
to the middle ear behind the ear- 
drum, 86 

Evolution, mental » changes in men- 
tal operations, etc., which take 
place in organic species from gen- 
eration to generation 

Excitation = the capacity of neu- 
rons to receive nerve impulses, 44 

Excitement =s a feeling whose tone 
is neither preeminently pleasant 
nor unpleasant, 207 

Exercises, directions in using, 391 

Experience (or Mental state. State of 
mind) =» any definite impression, 
due to present stimulation or to re- 
vival of former impressions or to 
both; any moment of mental life 
as it appears to the individual 
himself; an organized subjective 
occurrence; e.g. a perception, mem- 
ory, emotion, 2, 130 

— conscious «= an experience which 
forms part of one's personal men- 
tal life, 6, 122, 126 

— fundamental {or primary) => an 
experience composed largely of one 
single class of sensations (external, 
systemic, or motor), or of ideas, 
130 f 

— general stream of = the succession 
of various sorts of experiences 
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whioh make up the mental life of 

an individual, 326 f 
-— marginal » a faint or acaroely ob- 

■erved conadoue ezperienoe, 128, 

187, 140. 326 f 
— • tecondary ■■ an ezperienoe oom- 

poaed of two or more daaaes of 

sensations or ideas, 131 

— sttbconsdoua (or subordinatSi 
dissociated) » any detached ez- 
perienoe whioh does not enter into 
the individual's mental life, 132, 
138 

— tabliminal » the mental effect 
produced by a slight stimulus (or 
difference of stimuli) which is too 
faint to be consciously observed, 
136,344 

— olassifioation, 131, 304 ' 

— relation to response, 224 

Bxperiment » an observation of na- 
ture in which certain significant 
conditions are arranged before- 
hand, 10 f 

Sipretsion » (a) the sending out of 
a motor impulse, 276; (b) bodily 
changes produced by motor im- 
pulses; aee Response, Facial, etc. 

Sipretslve experience, tee Conation 

Sxtemal senses, tee Sense 

Bzteroceptor » an external-sense re- 
ceptor 

Eye, 58 f 

» muscles, 63 

Fadal expression, 258 

FadUtation, law 248 

Faintness, law, 188 

Familiari^ feeling » a quality at- 
taching to memories and to certain 
perceptions, which indicates that 
the observer has had a similar ex- 
perience before, 183, 195 

Fancy, tee Imagination 

Far-sight (or Presbyopia) « a fo- 
cusing defect of the eye due to 
flattening or rigidity of the lens, 
etc., whereby one can see distant 
objects clearly, while near-by ob- 
jects are blurred, 64 n 

Fatigue ^ impairment of nerve, 
musde, or receptor due to over- 



work or toxic conditions, 46, 116, 
247 

Fear emotion, 212 

Feeling » (a) an experience in which 
systemic sensations predominate; 
120, 203 ff; (b) often used to de- 
note any sensation, 203 n; (c) feel- 
ing tone; (d) popularly: * to feel ' 
is used for ' to touch,' ' to believe,' 
etc., 203 n 

— curve and law, 207 f 

— influence on thought, 206 

— intensity, 207 

Feeling tone » a systemic sensa- 
tion which accompanies other sen- 
sations, probably due to metabdic 
changes in the bodily tissues, 111, 
112, 204, 216 

Fiber, tee Nerve fiber 

Field, tee Consdousness, Visual 

Fissure » a depth, long furrow or 
cleft in the cortical surface of the 
brain, 31 

— central (or Rolandic) « a furrow 
on the right and left sides of the 
brain, which starts near the ear, and 
runs to the top of the head, 31 

— medial » a deep deft which di- 
vides the cerebrum into right and 
left hemispheres, 31 

— Sylvian » a horisontal furrow on 
the right an d left sides of the brain, 
about the levd of the ear, 31 

Fixifttion, binocular, tee Convergence 

— of habit « the process of strength- 
ening an acquired connection in 
the nervous system, 253, 256 ff 

— visual » turning the eyeball so 
that a given object lies directly 
in front of the center of the pupil 
and fovea, 67 

Flavor » a mingled experience of 
odor, taste, etc. 

Focus of attention » the clearest 
portion of a perception or idea, 16, 
327 

Focudng the eye » changing the 
shape of the lens by the accommo- 
dation muscle, so as to make a 
dear picture on the retina, 65 

— binocular, tee Convergence 
Forgetting, 187 f 
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FomioboArd ■■ a board with depres- 
dons of various shapes into whioh 
solid blocks of the same shapes 
are to be inserted; used to test 
perception of shape or form, 174 f 

Fovea ce&tralit (or Fovea) «■ a de- 
pression in the retina near the rear 
midpoint of the eyeball, where 
sight is clearest, 02 

Ftee nerve-endings «■ sensory neu- 
rons terminating in the skin and 
unattached to any receptor; they 
serve for the reception of pain 
stimuli, 113 

Frequency, law, 186 

Freudian paydiology, sea Psycho- 
analysis 

Fringe of conacioutaeM, sss Sipe- 
rience, marginal 

Function (or Operatiott, Proceia) ■■ 
the 'working' of anything; the 
way in which something is accom- 
plished, 80 ff; contrasted with 
Structure 

— - biological «■ a general type of 
bodily process which serves some 
biological purpose, 237 f 

— - mental, ms Mental proceM 

Fusion » a species of mental com- 
position in which the elementary 
sensations merge together, 129 

— binocular (binaural) ■■ the single 
set of impressions which results 
from stimulation of the two eyes 
(ears), 150 

— tonal n the modified effect of 
two or more tones when sounded 
together, 05 

Ganglion » a small collection of 
nerve ceU-bodies; see Basal, Spinal, 
Sympathetic 

Generative (or Sez) tensationB « 
organic sensations whose receptors 
are in the generative organs, 111 

Gesture * communication by move- 
ments of the hands, etc., 288 

Gland "B a cell, tissue, or organ 
which separates materials from 
the blood or Isrmph and therewith 
produces certain chemical com- 
pounds in solution, called secre- 



tions, these secretions being either 
discharged directly on the surface 
of the body, or through duets to 
the outside, or (in case of endo- 
crine or ductless glands) into tht 
blood or lymph, 51 

Glandular response, sea Retponia 

Graphic language » conununication 
by means of durable impressions in 
some material substance, 280 f ; cf. 
Language 

Gray » a sensation resulting from 
mixed light stimuli in which no 
single wave-length predominates, 
69, 71; </. Shade 

Gray matter " grasrish-looking mass- 
es of nerve tissue, consisting largely 
of cell-bodies, 31 

Gustation, ses Taste 

Gustatory nerve ■■ the sensoiy nerve 
for taste 

Gyre (or Gyrus), sea Convolutloii 

Habit "B an individually acquired 
and stereotyped series of responses 
or thoughts, 253 

— mental » an acquired and defi- 
nitely fixed train of thoughts or 
manner of thinking, 253 

— motor •• an acquired and defi- 
nitely fixed complex motor ro- 
sponse, 254 

— relation to intelligenoe, 262 f 

— training, 267 

Habit conation » a sensory expe- 
rience which accompanies the per- 
formance of an habitual act, 273 
Habit formation, see Learning 
Hallucination » confusion of images 
or thoughts with perceptions, 199 
Hearing sense (or Audition), 85 ff 
Heat sensation » a mingled im- 
pression of warmth and cold, 107 
Hedonic » pertaining to feeling 
Heft » to receive a muscle sensa- 
tion from Ufting, 162, 311 
Hemispheres, cerebral, see Cere- 
brum 
Heredity (or Inheritance, Heritage) 
«> (a) any effect of the parental 
germ <M upon the nature of the 
new creature, 366 f ; (b) the char- 
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aoteristioB of an organism so far as 
determined by characteristics of 
the germ cell from which it start- 
ed; contrasted with Environment 

Heriag illaaion, 170 

Hue (or ColoMone) » a color sensa- 
tion BO far as determined by the 
rate of light vibration, 69 f 

Hanger tenaation, 110 

Hyperesthesia >» a condition of 
heightened sensitivity of certain 
receptors or sensory paths, 138 

— in hypnosis, 322 

Hypesfhesia (or Undersentitivity) » 
a condition of diminished sensitiv- 
ity of certain receptors or sensory 
paths, 139 

Hypnosis * a special condition of 
the nervous system in which the 
individual is peculiarly susceptible 
to verbal stimuli, 321 f 

Hypnotic suggestion » an effective 
verbal stimulus given to a hyp- 
notised individual by another per- 
son, 321 

Idea (or Ideation) » an experience 
or element of experience due to 
traces left in the brain by former 
nerve impulses; an imagination or 
thought, 131, 178; contrasted with 
Sensation 

Ideal B a composite experience 
which includes ideas, feelings, and 
motor sensations, 281 f 

Ideational = pertaining to ideas or 
to ideation 

Ideograph « a graphic symbol which 
denotes a word or idea; e.g. <C;, IB; 
contrasted with Letter, which de- 
notes a sound and forms part of a 
spoken word, 289 n 

Ideomotor activity (or behavior) « 
a response generated not merely by 
sensory stimuli but by their idea- 
tional effects in the brain, 274, 277 

Illusion B the misinterpretation of 
certain factors or elements in an 
experience, 144, 199 

— of memory « the misinterpreta- 
tion of some factor in a memory 
experience, 198 



— of perception » a peroeptioo 
which in some respects does not 
correspond to the actual situation 
in the environment, 144 f, 154, 167 f 

Image (or Imagery) = a group of 
elementary ideas which are com- 
bined into a single experience, 
178 ff 

— anticipation » an imagination 
which has a lively reference to 
one's future actions or experiences, 
196 

— composite (or free) *» an image 
resulting from the revival and fu- 
sion of several past experiences due 
to the same object or person, 196 

— general » an image resulting 
from the revival and fusion of past 
experiences of many similar things, 
187 

— imagination, tee Imagination 

— memory, see Memoiy 

— retinal (or Retinal picture) » the 
effects of retinal stimulation by 
any single object, 155 

— systemic, motor, 179 

— classification, 178 

— relation to perception, 179, 199 f 

— training, 200 

Imagination (or Fancy) = (a) an im- 
age made up of elements from two 
or more different past experiences, 
194 f ; (b) popularly: a thought 
which does not correspond to 
reality 

— relation to perception, 200 

— training, 200 

Imitation » behavior which repro- 
duces the responses of another 
creature or whose results resemble 
a given pattern or model, 241 

Impression = (a) the mental process 
of arousing a sensation or idea or 
complex experience, 127; (b) a 
sensation or idea, 121 

Impulse B (a) a special sort of ac- 
tivity propagated along a neuron 
(sensory, central, or motor) as a 
result of stimulation, 3, 39, 44 f; 
(b) popularly: a tendency to act, 
which originates in the brain it- 
seU 
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Ittdividiiality »= the characteristics in 
which one living being (* individ- 
ual') differs from another, 361 

Inference » a thought which is 
reached by reasoning, 323 

Inhibitiott » the blocking of a neu- 
ral pathway so that the progress of 
the nerve impulse is checked, 255 

— law, 189 

Innate » inherited; «ee Heredity 
Instinct, tee Behavior 

— modified = a mode of behavior in 
which the inherited nervous ba- 
sis has been altered by the forma- 
tion of new conduction paths dur- 
ing the individual's life-time, 237 

— classification, 236, 238 

— development, 243 

— racial origin, 236 

— variability, 244 

Instinctive conation « the sensory 
experience which accompanies an 
instinctive response, 273 

— tendency » a tendency to act so 
as to produce a certain type of re- 
sult, the tendency being due to in- 
nate conditions while the behavior 
itself may be acquired, 241 f 

Integration => the systematic as- 
sembling of sensory nerve impulses 
in the brain centers, 52 f 

Intellect = that phase of character 
which develops as a result of an 
individual's perceptions and ideas 
of the outer world, 346 ff 

— scale = any graded series of men- 
tal tests designed to measure an 
individual's intellectual develop- 
ment, 347 f , 348 n 

Intelligence » (a) the degree to 
which intelligent behavior is de- 
veloped in an individual or species; 
see Behavior; (b) popularly: a syn- 
onym for Intellecti 348 n 

— animal, 231 

— lapsed, see Consciousness, lapsed 

— development, 256 

— relation to volition, 278 

Intelligence quotient (or I.Q.) » ra- 
tio of an individual's ' mental age' 
to his chronological age; used as a 
measure of mentality, especially on 



the intellectual side; €f. Mental 

age 
Intelligence scale = (a) a measure 

of mental development; (b) a 

measure or scale of intellect, 347 
Intelligence test » a mental test, 

348 n 
Intensity, of nerve impulse, 43 

— of sensation, 80, 96, 101, 104, 108 
Interest ~ (a) the attitude which 

embodies the permanent effects of 
perceptions and ideas, 335 f; (b) 
the feeling tone which accompa- 
nies the interest attitude 

Interoceptor » a systemio-eense re- 
ceptor 

Interval, musical » any pitch in- 
terval used in music, 92, 93 

— pitch = the relation of two tones, 
as measured by the relation of their 
vibration-rates, 94 

Introspection, see Self-observation 
Iris » a flat, ring-shaped muscle in 
front of the lens, which regulates 
the amount of light admitted to the 
eye; the colored ring which srr« 
rounds the pupil, 60, 63 
Itching sensation, 107 

James-Lange theory of emotion, 210 

Jastrow cylinders » an apparatus 

for investigating pressure and 

muscle sensations, 136 f, 146 

Judgment » a thought in which two 

concepts are combined, 297 

Katabolism, see Catabolism 
Kinesthetic sense (or Slinesthesia, 

S^inesthesis), see Muscle sense 
Knee-jerk reflex, 37, 248 
conditioned, 248 

Labyrinth » the inner ear, 86 
Ladd-Franklin theory of sight, 83 
Language = an experience com- 
posed of ideas and motor sensa- 
tions, whose motor expression re- 
sults in communication, 285, 287 ff 

— center, see Center 

— development, 299 f 

— types, 287 

Learning (or Habit formation) •■ 
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the prooeM ol fonning new oon- 
neetionf in the nervous are and 
perfeoting them throush repeti- 
tion, 263 if 
•— by aModatiTe memory >■ a meth- 
od ol learning oharaoteriied by a 
flow of ideas ending with the idea 
of the appropriate responM, 265 

— by trial and error » a method of 
learning oharaoterised by penia- 
tent, varied responaee ending aod- 

' dentally with a micceflsful or ap- 
propriate response, 263 f 
— • in long and short periods, 261 

— measurement of, 269, 260 
Least observable difference, 147 f; 

tf. Threshold of discrimination 

sensation, 81, 96, 101, 106, 108, 

116, 110; c/. Threshold of sensa- 
tion 

Lens of eye, 69 

Ues, children's, 196, 296 

Light waves » very minute trans- 
verse vibrations in the ether, 
which give rise to sensations of 
si^t,67 

Lobe •• a large division of the cor- 
tex; each hemisphere includes a 
frontal, parietal, temporal, and 
occipital lobe, with an inner con- 
cealed cortical region, the island 
of ReU, 31 

Local sign * a slight modification 
of sensation which serves to indi- 
cate what particular point in the 
retina or skin is stimulated; local 
signs are due not to the stimulus 
but to the receptor, and are simi- 
lar for all sensations from a given 
receptor, 160 

Location of memories, 181 

Loudness « intensity of sound, 96 

Love emotion, 213 

Macnla lutea ijyr Yellow spot) » the 
central region of the retina, which 
has a yellowish tinge, 62 

Marginal {fxr Margin of) conscious- 
ness, see Experience, marginal 

Mase {fiT I^abyrinth) « a construc- 
tion consisting of an intricate set of 
branching (walled) paths, includ- 



ing Mind allejrs, with only one 
route leading to the goal; used to 
measure the learning ability of 
animals or human beings, 261 f 
Meaning "• a group of marginal 
elements in a cognitive experience, 
which have reference to the oorre- 
sponding external situation, 205 f ; 
ef. Value 

— attitude, 341 

— in perception ■■ ideas of the use 
of an object, or of any other inti- 
mate relation, which accompany 
perception, 173 

— in reasoning, 323 

— in thought » the faint images of 
objects which accompany verbal 
thinking, 296 f 

Meatus, external » the passageway 
into the ear, which conveys sound 
waves to the drum, 86 

Medulla oblongata (or Bulb) ■■ the 
lowest part of the brain. Just above 
the spinal cord, 29, 30 

Memory ■* (a) a synonym for re- 
vival, 127; tS, Reidval; (b) a mem- 
ory image; the renewid of a former 
experience, 180 ff 

— training, 191 

Memory systmn ■• an artificial de- 
vice to assist recollection, 64 

Mental » (a) pertaining to mind or 
any of its factors; (b) more broadly, 
used to charactcoriae the organised 
activities of the nervous system or 
the resulting conscious experiences 

— age "• degree of mental develop- 
ment expressed in terms of the age 
at which the average of maoJdnd 
attain that degree, 348 

— condition (underlying w perma- 
nent) » any arrangement of nerve 
structure or connections, either 
inherited or acquired, which molds 
or modifies one's experiences and 
responses, 331 

— development, see Development 

— life «> the stream of experiences 
and nervous activity in any or- 
ganism, 36, 66. 327 

•* organisation, see Organization 
I — process (er operation) "• (a) any 
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change in the elementaiy sensa- 
tions when they reach the higher 
centers, resulting in the formation 
of definite eiEperiences, 127 f, 130; 
(b) often used to denote the suc- 
cession of experiences 

— scale ~ a graded series of mental 
tests, 347 

— state, aee Experience 

-— succession, tee Succession 

-—test ™ a practical device for meas- 
uring an individual's mental de- 
vdopment by his success in an- 
swering questions, solving prob- 
lems, or performing prescribed 
acts, 15, 347 f 

Mentality » the degree of an in- 
dividual's mental development, 361 

Metabolism « chemical changes in 
the body, 110 n, 112; €f, Anabol- 
ism, Catabolism 

Mind B the total organisation of ex- 
periences and personality in an 
individual, 17, 124 n, 365, 380 

Mirror-writing (or Mirror-script), 
163,290 

Mnemonic » pertaining to memory 

Modification » the capacity of a 
nerve impulse to change its form, 
48 f 

Monocular, aee Unioculsr 

Mood, eee Dispositiott 

Moral attitude, eee Conscience 

— character, see Morality 

— sentiment « an experience which 
combines a feeling with the idea of 
right-and-wrong, 222 

Morality » that phase of character 
which concerns man's relations to 
his fellows and is developed by 
social experiences, 354 f 

Moron » a slightly retarded human 
being, 16 n 

Motive = a conscious or subcon- 
scious condition which plays a part 
in determining one's behavior or 
conduct, 283, 337, 349, 355 

Motor experience (or Motor con- 
sdonsness) "» organised informa- 
tion concerning one's own move- 
ments, 120, 224, 271; cf. Conation 

— organs, aee Sflectors 



— senses, aee Sense 

Movement » motion of an organ- 
ism or its parts, produced by nerve 
impulses acting upon the muscles; 
ef. Behavior, Response 

MiiUei^Lyer illusion, 170 

Muscle «■ a contractile tissue oi>- 
erated by the motor nerves, 50 f 

— antagonistic, see Antagonists 
Muscle (or EjUiesthetic) sense « a 

sense whose receptors lie in the 
muscles and other organs of move- 
ment, 115 f, 151 
Myopia, aee Near-sight 

Nausea sensation. 111, 112, 119 
Near-sight (or Myopia) » a focusing 
defect of the eye, due to too much 
curvature of the lens, whereby dis- 
tant objects are blurred, 64 n 
Nerve » a bundle of neurons lying 
side by side, and serving to con- 
duct nerve impulses, 3, 26 

— cranial ^ a nerve connecting with 
some receptor or effector in the 
head, 26, 29 

— motor « a nerve leading from the 
cord or brain to some effector, 26 

— peripheral » a nerve connecting 
Uie spinal cord or brain with a re- 
ceptor or effector, 26 

— sensory = a nerve leading from 
some receptor to the cord or brain, 
26 

— sjdnal = a nerve which passes 
from the body (below the head) 
into the spinal cord, 26, 29 

Nerve fiber « the main stem of a 
neuron, 21 

Nerve impulse, aee Impulse 

Nerve-study » in psychology: the 
study of the nervous system and 
its activities as bearing on mental 
life, 9 

Nervous arc (or circuit) = the com- 
plete path traversed by any nerve 
impulse from receptor to effector, 
23,39 

levels, 302 f 

Nervous system a the sum-total of 
neurons (nerve cells) in the body* 
3,6,19fl,d9ff 
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'^ — tntOttOiBic (or spnptthttlc) « 
ft semi-dependent sjrBtem of nerves 
•nd ganglia distributed through 

' the body, which controls the bod- 
ily functions, 34 f , 351 

central » the brain and cord 

-— — eerebros]dnal * the main part 
of the nenrous system, excluding 
the autonomic nerves, 26 n 

— — peripheral <■ the spinal and 
cranial nerves 

— — operation, 39 fif 

relation to mental organisa- 
tion, 367 

structure, 19 flf 

Henral « pertaining to the nervous 
system or to neurons 

Hevron {or Neurone) => a single 
nerve cell, including the cell-body, 
axon, and all branches, 21 f 

— secondary » a neuron which does 
not connect directly with a recep- 
tor or effector, but only through 
another neuron, 28 

— properties, 44 f 

Hoise B an auditory sensation due 
to a general mixture of different 
sound waves, 90, 96 

Hncleus « (a) a small spherical mass 
of organized protoplasm within 
each cell, essential to its life, 19; 
(b) in neurology: a small group of 
nerve cells in the cord or brain 

Object s in psychology: a phsrsical 
mass which stimulates a bunch of 
receptors, yielding a more or less 
complicated but unified percep- 
tion, 162 

— perception, see Perceptloii 
Objective » pertaining to the exter- 
nal world 

Observatioii » attentive study of 

events as they occur, 7 
Odor => a sensation of smell, 09 

— prism, 101 
Olfaction, eee Smell 
Olfactometer » an apparatus for 

testing the sense of smell, 101 
Olfactory nerve = the sensory nerve 

for smell, 99 
Operfttioii« ses FanctUMi 



Optic nerve « the smisoiy nerve for 
sight, 66 f 

— chiasm, eee Chiasm 

— thalamus, see Thalami 

Organ » an associated mass of cells 
in the body which performs some 
definite process or function 

Organic sense » the sense or senses 
whose receptors lie in the diges- 
tive, reproductive, resjHratoiy, and 
other bodily organs, 110 f 

Organism » a living plant or ani- 
mal, including man, 366 n 

Organisation » any group or system 
of interworking parts, 365 

— mental » the entire central ner- 
vous structure, which (in connec- 
tion with stimuli) determines the 
individual's experiences and re- 
sponses, 365 ff 

Otoliths » small solid particles 
within the utricle and sacciile, 118 

Overtone (or Harmonic) » a faint 
tone accompanying the tone which 
is sounded, due to subsidiary vi- 
brations of the instrument in some 
multiple rate of the main or funda- 
mental tone, 94 

Pain sense, 115 f 

— stimuli, 42 

Palp s to receive a touch sensfttion, 
162, 164, 204 n. 311 

Path (or Pathway) « the line along 
which a nerve impulse proceeds 
through the chain of neurons in a 
nervous arc, 39, 55, 226 f , 235, 247 f , 
253 ff 

Pawlow's experiment, for measuring 
the strength of a conditioned re- 
sponse by the flow of saliva, 249 

Perception « an experience (usu- 
ally complex) due chiefly to direct 
impressions from the external 
senses, 143 ff 

— binocular, eee Binocular Vision 

— errors of, see XUasion 

— of deptii (or Projection) = per- 
ception of the distance of objects 
from the observer's body, 153 ff ; 
contrasted with Perception of sur* 

•face 
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-— of difference, 146 
-» of direction, 152 

— of objects, 161 f, 165 

— of rhythm «> the grouping of a 
Bucceflsion of tones, etc., into a 
pattern, emphasising one tone in 
each group of three, four, etc., 166 

-— of space « perception of depth 
or of surface, 149, 164 

— - of surface » perception of the 
shape, direction, and apartness of 
objects in a flat field before us, 
taking no account oi their distance 
away from the observer's body, 
149 ff; contrasted with Perception 
of depth 

— of time and OTents, 165 

— stream of » a succession of per- 
ceptions uninterrupted by other 
experiences, 311 f 

— affected by habit, 163 
—-agreement with the external sit- 
uation, 143, 167 

— by the blind, 161 

— classification, 146 

— relation to brain, 171 

— training, 173 
Perception time, 310 

Perimeter — an apparatus for in- 
vestigating sensations received 
from the periphery of the retina, 74 

Periphery of retina » the region far- 
thest from the fovea, 63, 80, 83 

Personal equation, law, 315 

Personal identity » (a) the continu- 
ity of one's entire mental life, 362; 
(b) the feeling that all one's past 
experiences belong to the same in- 
dividual, 362 

Personality (or Self) " the total out- 
come of an individual's mental or- 
ganisation, comprising all his per- 
manent mental conditions and or- 
ganised experiences at any period 
of life, 134. 332, 360 ff 

— dual, multiple (or Co-conscious- 
ness) B a mental disorder in 
which two or more distinct per- 
sonalities occur in the same indi- 
vidual, now one, now another be- 
ing dominant, 863; qf. Persoaal- 
l|y, Moondary 



— secondary « an organised group 
of split-off experiences, capable of 
becoming dominant; 362 j qf. Per- 
sonality, dual 

— problems, 364 

— rating, 360 

Perspective, spatial » peroeption of 
the relative distance of objects 
(or their parts) from the observer, 
155, 161 

— temporal » memory of the rela- 
tive distance in time of various 
past experiences from the present 
moment, 183 

Pitch a quality of tone as deter- 
mined by the rate of sound-wave 
vibration, 91 

— absolute « ability to teoognise 
or identify any given tone, 01 

— relative == ability to recognise or 
reproduce pitch intervals, as in 
humming a tune, 02 

— standards, 01 

Plateau = a temporary halt In the 
progress of learning, 261 

Play » an innate tendency to per- 
form acts not directly concerned 
with bodily or mental welfare, as 
an outlet for nervous energy, 242 

Pleasantness » a feeling tone prob- 
ably due to anabolism, 111 

Poggendorff Illusion, 171 f 

Pons Varolii = a broad band of neu- 
rons which extends laterally across 
the medulla, 20 

Present, perceptual » a short period 
of time during which a succearion 
of experiences seem to be before us 
all together, 165 

Pressure sensation, 107 

Problem attitude (or Aufgabe) ■■ 
the attitude which enables one to 
keep a given question or problem 
in the foreground, 265, 340 

Process, see Function 

Proclivity » an attitude embodying 
the permanent effects of volitions, 
341, 341 

Projection, pereeptual ■■ the per- 
ception of objects as situated at a 
distance from the observer's body; 
ses Perception of depth 
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^intonch, 100 

— of Mandi, odorf» temptratnrM, 
150 f 

— TiniAl, 168 f 

Projeetioii center (or area), tee Cen- 
ter, cortical 

ftroof^eader't Ulisaloa, 168 

Property *> a oharacteriatic of any- 
thing, either as resards its make- 
up (structure) or in its capacity to 
act in certain ways (function), 
449; ef. Structure, Function 

Proposition ■■ the language equiva- 
lent of a judgment, 208 

Plroprioceptor » a motor-sense re- 
ceptor 

Protoplasm ■■ a name given to the 
chemical substances which com- 
pose an organism 

Psychiatry » the study of mental 

^ disorders ('psychoses') 

Psychoanalysis « a method em- 
ployed by Freud and others to 
bring subconscious impressions 
into the foreground, 134 

Psychology « the systematic study 
of events arising out of the inter- 
action between an organism and 
its environment by means of re- 
ceptors, nervous system, and ef- 
fectors, 1, 5 

— abnormal » the study of disor- 
dered or undeveloped minds, 13 

— animal « the study of the mental 
life of animals, eiEclusive of man, 13 

— applied « the practical applica- 
tion of psychological principles to 
the affaiis of life, 16, 380 f , 394 

— child » the study of mental de- 
velopment in the human young, 13 

— comparative " the comparative 
study of mental life in various ani- 
mal species, 13 

-— experimental » the experimental 
study of human mental life in the 
laboratory, 14 

— general » i)6ychology of the nor- 
mal adult human being, 12 

— . human » the science which deals 
with the interaction between man 
and his environment by means of 
the nervous system and its termi- 



nal organs, together with the ac- 
companying mental events, 5, 12 

— physiological {or neurological) » 
the study of the nervous system in 
its relations to mental life, 14 

— social B the study of mental life 
as influenced by the interaction 
of individuals upon one another, 15 

— branches, 12 f 

— methods of research, 8 f 

— practical bearings, 380 f , 394 

— problems, 5, 366 
Psychophysics » the experimental 

study of the relation between 
stimuli and sensations, 16 

Punishment, educative effects, 366 f 

Pupil ■■ a circular opening in the iris 
through which light is admitted to 
the eye, 60 

Purkinje phenomenon » a variation 
in the relative brightness of differ- 
ent hues in brilliant and dim il- 
lumination, 76 

Purple hues = a series of colors not 
found in the spectrum, produced by 
combining red and violet light- 
waves, 70, 73 

Purpose, biological » the prolonga- 
tion of life or perpetuation of the 
species so far as this depends upon 
the creature's bodily processes, 237 

Purpose idea » an anticipation im- 
age or thought of what one is go- 
ing to accomplish by his own motor 
initiative, 276, 280 

Quality « any characteristic of stim- 
uli, sensations, and experiences 
which is not quantitative nor di- 
rectly expressible in numbers; 
sort; kind 

— of sensation, 68 f, 90, 90, 104, 
107, 110, 113, 116, 110 

— of stimulus, 43 

Rational behavior, control, thought; 
see Behavior, Control, Thought 

Rationalization » the mental proo- 
ess of constructing artificial rea- 
sons to justify an inference which 
is actually based on other grounds, 
326 
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Raactioii, see Response 

Reaction time ^ the time interval 
between stimulation and response, 
307 f 

Reading » seeing and understand- 
ing written words or any graphic 
expression, 291 

Reading aloud » the translation of 
graphic symbols into speech, 292 

Reality feeling = the sentiment or 
conviction that the perceived ex- 
ternal objects are real, 220 

Reason » the ability to think or act 
rationally, 298; c/. Thought, Be- 
havior 

Reasoning « a succession of rational 
thoughts in which all the connec- 
tions correspond to actual relations 
or processes of nature, 322 ff 

— error = an unobserved substitu- 
tion of a casual association for a 
rational inference in a train of rea- 
soning, 324 

Recency, law, 187 

Receptor (or Sense organ) * a spe- 
cial organ at the beginning of the 
nervous arc, which receives stimuli 
and excites a sensory neuron, lead- 
ing to sensation, 3, 57, 58 f, 85, 
99, 103, 107, 117 

— in muscles, 51 

— relation to mental growth, 366 
Recognition » the identification of 

the present memory or perception 
with a previous experience, 184 

Recollection « the arousing of a 
memory image, 184 f 

Reflex "B a definite response to a 
definite stimulus, due to an inher- 
ited arrangement of nerve paths, 
40, 226, 229 ff 

— antagonistic » a pair of reflexes 
which involve antagonistic muscles, 
232 

— compound » a reflex which in- 
volves two or more related muscles, 
231 

— conditioned =* a reflex in which 
the inherited nervous connections 
have been altered by use, 248 ff 

— cranial » a reflex whose center 
lies within the head, 40, 231 



— higher » a reflex which involves 
some higher center, so that the re- 
sponse is delayed, 230 

— spinal B a reflex which involves 
nothing above the spinal cord, 37, 
40 

— classification, 233 f 

Reflex conation » an experience 
which accompanies a reflex, 273 

Relief « perception of the relative 
distance of different parts of an 
object or scene from the observer, 
155; af. Perspective 

Religious character and conduct, 15, 
355 

Resistance experience, 272 

Respiratory sensations. 111 

Response (or Reaction) « any activ- 
ity of muscles or glands due to 
motor nerve impulses, with the re- 
sulting bodily movements and 
changes; the end-result of stimu- 
lation, 9, 49 f ; cf. Behavior 

— adaptive, see Adaptation 

— automatic = any response which 
takes place without delay or de- 
liberation, 279 

— diffused « an unco5rdinated re- 
sponse, in which the motor impulse 
spreads to several muscles and the 
action bears no significant relation 
to the stimulating situation, 225 f , 
239 

— glandular = a response which 
involves activity of the glands 
(secretion), 51 

— implicit "■ adjustment of the vocal 
muscles without actual utterance, 
295 n 

— muscular » a response which in- 
volves muscular contraction, 50 

— social ~ a response which di- 
rectly concerns other beings of the 
species and tends to bring about a 
social relation, 354 

— classification, 214, 225 
Retardation, mental » stunted men- 

tal growth, 14 
Retention » the capacity of neurons 
to preserve traces of the impres- 
sions produced by excitation, 45 

— in memory^ 180 
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Retlaa » a thin coat which covers 
the inner surface of the eyeball 
except in front and contains mi- 
nute rods and cones sensitive to 
Hght. 00 
Reveriible perspective iUosion, 168 
Review questions, directions, 392 
Revival « the mental operation of 
renewing or repeating a former ex- 
perience, 127, 180 
Reward, educative effects, 356 f 
Right-handedness, see Dextrality 
Rods, retinal » minute bodies in 
the retina of the eye, sensitive to 
light but not to color, 60 
Rolando, fissure of, aee Fissure 

Saccule « a spherical hollow or sac 
near the semicircular canals, part 
of the static-sense receptor, 118 

Sacs, see Utricle, Saccule 

Salivary reflex, 249 

Satisfaction » a type of desire atti- 
tude which embodies the perma- 
nent effects of pleasant experiences 
(appetites), 336 

Saturation (or Chroma) » the rela- 
tive amount of pure hue to gray in 
a given color sensation, 72, 73; cif. 
Tints 

Seala tympani, Scala vestibnli » two 
tubes running side by side within 
the cochlea, 87 

Scale, auditory = the series of audi- 
ble tones from deepest to shrillest, 
91 

— mental, see Mental scale 

*— musical » a group of tones com- 
prising certain definite pitch inter- 
vals, used in musical composition, 
93 

Sclerotic (or Sclera) = the outer 
coating of the eyeball, covering all 
but the front surface; the ' white of 
the eye,' 59 

Self, see Personality 

Self-consciousness «* (a) conscious- 
ness or experience of our own per- 
sonality, 364; (b) popular use: em- 
barrassment, 364 n 

Self-control » (a) ability to modify 
or direct one's own behavicMr, 377; 



(b) inhibition of one's emotional 
expression 

Self-notion (or Notion of self) = the 
total experience of one's own per- 
sonality, 363 

Self-observation (or Introspection) 
= the systematic study and re- 
porting of one's own individual ex- 
periences, 8, 125 

Self-perception, 364 

Self-preservation instinct « a gener- 
al term used to denote the usefiil- 
ness of instinctive behavior to pre- 
serve the creature's life, 243 

Self-study, see Self-observation 

Semicircular canals, aee Canals 

Sensation <» an impression due to 
stimulation of the receptors, 57, 
68, 90, 99, 103, 143 n; cf. Sense 

— secondary motor « any sensation 
of sight, touch, etc. which assists 
one in the perception of his own 
movements, 116, 272 

Sense » a mechanism for receiving 
information through stimulation, 
57 ff ; cf. Sight, Hearing, etc. 

— to « to receive impressions 
through the senses, 203 n 

— contiguous = a sense which is 
stimulated by objects in immediate 
contact with the body, 57, 102 

— distant » a sense whose stimuli 
originate in objects at a distance 
from the body, 57, 102 

— external » any sense which is 
stimulated by objects outside the 
body, 57, 119 

— motor » any sense which is stim- 
ulated by movement or position of 
the body or its members, 57, 114, 
120 

— systemic » any sense which is 
stimulated by conditions and 
changes within the body, 57, 109, 
120 

— classification, 58, 119 f 

Sense organ, see Receptor 

Sensibility, general » a general feel- 
ing tone pervading the whole body, 
112 

Sensitivity (or LrritabiUty) a capa- 
city of the receptors to receive 
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stimulation or of the sensory nerves 
to transmit nerve impulses, 139 f ; 
c/. Bzcitation 

Sensorimotor activity « a response 
due chiefly to sensory stimuli and 
not to ideational effects in the 
brain, 274 

Sentiment » an experience made up 
chiefly of ideas and systemic sensa- 
tions, 218 ff 

— classification, 220 
Set, neural, see Trace 

Sex sensations, see Generative sen^ 
•ations 

Shade » the relative brightness or 
darkness of a gray sensation or of a 
color sensation, 71 

Shades (or Gray-shades) » the se- 
ries of grays from white to black, 
171; cf. Color-shades 

Sight sense (or Vision), 58 ff 

Similarity and contiguity, law, 185, 
186 

Situation » the entire aggregate of 
stimuli at a given moment, 171, 
263, 360, 386 

Skill = that phase of character 
which develops out of the individ- 
ual's motor attitudes and habits, 
356 f 

— scale B'any graded series of tests 
designed to measure the develop- 
ment of skill in an individual, 353 

Sleep « a special condition of the 
nervous system, in which the syn- 
apses are highly resistant to the 
passage of nerve impulses, 317; c/. 
Dreams 
Smell sense (or Olfaction), 08 f 
Social factors, 371 ; c/. Control 
Somesthetic sense, aee Touch 
Somnambulism » sleep-walking, not 
controlled by the higher brain 
centers, 318 
Sound waves = longitudinal vibra- 
tions of the air or of solid bodies or 
their particles, which give rise to 
sensations of hearing, 88 
Space perception, aee Perception 
Span, see Attention 
Spectral lines « certain bright lines 
observed in sun-light, etc. when 



the different waves are separated 
by passing through a prism, 75 

Spectrum » the entire series of vis- 
ible light waves, 68 

Speech (or Vocal language) » com- 
munication by production of 
sounds with the mouth, etc., 288; 
c/. Language 

Speed, aee Facilitation 

Spinal = pertaining to the spinal 
cord 

— cord (or Cord) = a mass of neurons 
within the back-bone, forming 
paths, of conduction, 26 f 

— ganglion = an enlargement of the 
sensory nerve just outside the 
cord, containing cell-bodies of 
sensory neurons, 27 

— nerve, aee Nerve 

Split-off experience » an experience 
which is not connected with the 
main stream of the individual's ex- 
periences, 362; cf. Subconscious; 
Personality, secondary 

Staircase illusion, 169 

State, mental, aee Experience 

Static sense = a sense whose recep- 
tors lie in the semicircular canals 
and sacs of the inner ear, and 
which furnishes information of one's 
position and changes of position in 
space, 117 f 

Stereoscope » an apparatus by 
means of which two slightly dis- 
similar pictures, seen by the two 
eyes, are perceived as one and 
stand out in relief, 156 f 

Stereoscopic vision, aee Binocular 
vision 

Stilling test « an apparatus for in- 
vestigating color blindness, 80 

Stimulation ~ (a) an effect produced 
in a receptor and the adjacent neu- 
ron by some object or force out- 
side the nervous system, 41 f ; (b) 
often used for Excitation 

Stimulus « anything which causes 
stimulation and starts a nerve im- 
pulse, 9, 39, 42, 99, 103, 107; cf. 
Sight, Hearing, etc. 

— relation to mental organisation, 370 

Strain sensation, 116 
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Stratton't •zperimant, of the re- 
versed visual field, 165 

StrMun of conidouineu, fhooslit, 
etc.; see CoatdootneM, Thought, 
etc 

Structure » the shape or oompoai- 
tion or arrangement of parts of 
anything, 19 ff ; contrasted with 
Fimctioii 

SobconKiouf: when an impression is 
received but does not enter into 
the individual's consdous experi- 

• enoe, the effect is called 'subcon- 
sdous/ 123; ef. Experience, Atti- 
tude, Dreamt 

Subconfdousnesf » the fact of hav- 
ing subconscious impressions or 
experiences, 136 

Subjective ^ (a) experienced or 
sensed by an individual; (b) con- 
sdous or subconsdous 

Sublimation » a term used by some 
psychologists to denote the purifi- 
cation or devatlon of motives from 
primitive instinctive tendendes 

Sublime B a sentiment which com- 
bines a feeling with the idea of both 
beauty and power, 221 

Subliminal, see Bxperience 

Succession, mental « the sequence 
of experiences or responses, 306 ff ; 
cf. Assodation 

Suggestion ^r (a) the mental process 
by which one idea passes over into 
another, 127; (b) popular use: 
words or actions of another person 
which serve to guide one's thinking 
or behavior, 281 

Suggestiona, in udng this book, 391 ff 

Summaries, 16, 36. 55, 121, 141, 176, 
201, 222, 245, 269, 283, 304, 329, 
358 

Superstition «= belief in a concept or 
judgment which has been shown 
not to correspond to nature, 325 

Sylvius, fissure of « see Fissure 

Symbolic experience ^ an experi- 
ence which does not resemble or 
correspond to the dtuation which 
it represents, 286 

Sympathetic system, see Nervous 
■ystem, autonomic 



— ganglia « distributing centera in 
the autonomic system, 34 

Sympathy emotion, 213 

Synapse = the place of connection 
between two neurons, where their 
end-fibrils intermesh, 23 f , 254 f 

Synestheda « perdstent association 
of a certain color with a certain 
sound, or any other arbitrary 
grouping of sensations 

Systemic senaef, see Sense 

Tachistoscope » an instrument for 
exposing a word, picture, etc., to 
view for a fraction of a second ; used 
in investigating visual perception 

Taste sense (or Gustation), 103 f 

Tdepathy = a direct means of com- 
munication supposed by some psy- 
chologists to exist between human 
beings, in which the receptors are 
not concerned, 284 

Temperament » that phase of char- 
acter which devdops out of the in- 
dividual's dedres and emotional 
attitudes, 350 f 

— clasdfication, 351 
Temperature senses, see Warmth, 

Cold 

Tendency = the effect of inherited 
or acquired conditions in the nerv- 
ous system, favoring certain par- 
ticular modes of behavior; cf. In- 
stinctive tendency 

Term » the language equivalent of a 
concept, 298 

Terminal organs, see Bnd-organa 

Test, see Mental test 

Thalami, optic = an important pair 
of nerve tracts (basal ganglia) be- 
neath the cortex, which contain 
the primary sensory centers, 30 

Thinking » a train or succesdon of 
thoughts, 312 ff 

— abstract, 324 

— rational, see Reasoning ' 
Thirst sensation. 111 

Thought = a type of experience akin 
to language, composed of symbolic 
ideas and motor sensations, which 
tends to supplant pure imagery in 
the human species, 285, 294 ff 
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— Control B the directing of a suc- 
cession of thoughts along a given 
line, 313 f 

— attitude, see Appredatioii 

— center, see Center 

— rational « a thought in whjch the 
meaning or value is pronlinent, 
297 f 

— ftream of ~ a succession of 
thoughts and images uninterrupted 
by other experiences, 312; ef. 
Thinking 

— classificadon, 294 

— development, 300 

— rapidity, 307 

— training, 300 

Threshold {or Limen) of sensation « 
the point at which, with increasing 
intensity of stimulation, a sensa- 
tion just begins to be observed, 
136 f ; cf. Least observable sensa- 
tion 

— of discrimination = the point at 
which, with increasing difference 
of intensity between two stimuli, 
their difference just begins to be 
observed; c/. Least observable dif- 
ference 

Tickle sensation, 108 

Timbre, 05 

Time perception, see Perception 

— perspective, see Perspective 
Tingling sensation, 107 

Tints = the series of changes in any 
given hue produced by combining 
it in various proportions with a 
gray, 72 

Tone, auditory « a sensation due to 
stimulation of the ear by sound 
vibrations of uniform wave-length, 
90 

Tongoef « the various human lan- 
guages, 288 

Tonus (or Tone) of muscles = a 
condition of tension or stretch in 
the muscles which exists apart 
from specific stimulation 

Tonch (or Tactile) tense, 106 

Trace (or Set) » a more or less per- 
manent mark of former nerve im- 
pulses preserved in the nerve sub- 
stance, 45, 331; qf. Retention 



Tract = a bundle of nerve fibers in 
the spinal cord or brain, 66 

Trait => a rather generalised atti- 
tude; the sum-total of traits in any 
one phase of experience make up 
the corresponding phase of charao- 
ter, 346 

Transformation (or Mental chemis- 
try) B the mental operation by 
which the nature or quality of an 
experience becomes altered, 130 n 

Trial and error, see Learning 

Tropism » a response resembling a 
reflex which occurs in lower organ- 
isms, especially those which have 
no nervous system 

Tympanum » the ear-drum, 85 

Types, mental = differences among 
individuals in the prominence of 
one sense or one phase of character 
over others; e.g. auditory, motor 
tjrpe; intellectual, temperamental 
type, 373 ff 

Unconsdottsnesf « a condition of 
the living organism in which (to 
all appearances) no impressions 
are taking place; e.g. dreamless 
sleep; often used for Subconscious- 
ness 

Undersensitivity, see Hypesthesia 

Understanding » the arousal in one 
individual of an experience cor- 
responding to some experience of 
another individual through the lat- 
ter's speech or writing, 29 

Uniocular (or Monocular) perception 
» visual perception in which only 
one eye is concerned, 153 f 

Unpleasantness = a feeling tone prob- 
ably due to catabolism, 111, 114 

— relation to pain, 114 

Utricle « a spherical hollow or sac 
near the semicircular canals, part 
of the static-sense receptor, 118 

Value (or Idea of value) » the idea of 
the actual intensity or quantita- 
tive properties of objects, events, 
situations, etc., which accompanies 
verbal thinking, 219, 295; ^. 
Meaning 
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— attltiida, 341 
Vascular MnMtioiit, 111 

Vontral (or Anterior) » toward the 
front of the body, 27 

Veatibnle » the midportion of the 
inner ear, 87 

Vifceral seme, see Organic senses 

Vision, see Sight 

l^nal field » the entire range of vis- 
ual sensations at any moment, 158 

^theory » an attempt to explain 
how the eye furnishes color sensa- 
tions and to account for visual phe- 
nomena generally, 82 f 

Vividness (or Attention, Mental fo- 
cusing) a (a) the mental operation 
by which sensations or experiences 
become distinct or noticeable irre- 
spective of the intensity of stimu- 
lation, 128; (b) the prominence of 
some part of an experience, wheth- 
er due to intensity of stimulation 
or to a central process, 102 

— in perception, 162 

— law, 186 

Vocal language, sea Speech 
Volition » a complex experience 

made up chiefly of motor sensations 

and ideas, 120, 276 fl 



— its automatic expression, 270 

— training, 279 

Voluntary activity, see Idaomotor 
activity 

Walking « a modified instmot. 244 

Want =■ a tsrpe of desire attitude 
which embodies the permanent 
effects of unpleasant experiences 
(aversions), 336 

Warmth sense, 106 

Weber's law » a statement of the 
quantitative relations between 
stimuli and sensations, 148, 149 

Whirl experience, 272 

Will, 275 n, see VoUtion 

Windows, oval (Fenestra ovalii ) and 
round (F. rotunda) » two win* 
dows in the wall between the mid- 
dle ear and inner ear, 86 

Wink reflex, 40 

Word, a unit of thought or language* 
286 

World, external (or outer); see En- 
vironment 

Writing, see Graphic language 

Zollner Ittnsion, 171 
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Tyler's Growth and Education 

Waddle's An Introduction to Child Psychology 

Warren's Human Psychology 

Wilson's Motivation of School Work 

Woodley's The Profession of Teaching 
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FOR COLLEGE LITERATURE 

COURSES 

fflSTORY AND CRITICISM 

BoTTA -- Haadbook of UnWenal literttiife* 
Grumbinx ^ Stories from Btownlng* 

HiNCHMAN AND GUMMERE — Livct of Gtttit Eog^lifl WritCfl £rOIII 

Chaucer to Browning* 
Matthews — A Study of Versification* 
Maynadibr — The Artiusr of tiie EngMk Poels* 
Perry— A Sttidy of Prose Fiction* 
Perry— A Study of Poetry* 
Root — Tbe Poetry of Chaucer* 
SiMONDs — A Student^s History of Eoj^ Uteratufc* 
SiMONDS — A Sludent^s History of American Utcratme* 
Baker — Dramatic Technique* 
Brooke — The Tudor Drama* 
Matthews — A Study of the Drama* 
ScHELLiNG — A History of the Kllrafrthan Drama* a vols. 



ANTHOLOGIES 

POETRY 
Holt — Treading English Poets from Chaucer to Browning* 
Neilson AMD Webster — The Chief Britiah Poets of the Foul 

teenth and Fifteenth Centuries* 
Page — The Chief American Poets* 
W E8TON — The Chief MIddk English Poeta. 

PROSE 

Alden — Readings In English Prose of the Eightacatfi Canlory. 

Alden — Readings In English Prose ol the Nineteenth Century* 
Part I; Part II; Complete. 

FoERSTER — The Chief American Prose Vrftefs* 

THE DRAMA 

Dickinson —Chief Contemporary Dramatists^ First Scries* 

Dickinson —Chief Contemporary Dramatists, Second Series* 

Matthews— Chief European Dramatists* 

Neilson— The Chief ElUabethan Dramatists (except Shake- 
speare) to the Close of Uie Theatres. 
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FOR COUR^ ON THE DRAMA 

DRAMATIC TECHhOQUE 
ByGKo&GX Pn&cB Baker, Harvard UnirerBity. 

THE TUDOR DRAMA 

By C. F. TucKXK Brooks, Yale University. 

An illiiminating history of the development of Eng^h Drama dar- 
ing the Tador Period, from 1485 to the doee of the reign of Elizabeth. 

CHIEF CONTEMPORARY DRAMATISTS. Fm Senes 
Edited by Thomas H. Dickinson, formerly of the University of 
Wisconsm. 

CHIEF CONTEMPORARY DRAMATISTS. Second Senei 

Edited by Thomas H. Dickinson. 

This book supplements the First Series by making available in a 
companion volume plays which represent the later tendencies in the 
drama of £uro]>e and America. 

CHIEF EUROPEAN DRAMATISTS 

Edited by Brandkr Matthews, Columbia University, Member 
of the American Academy of Arts and Letters. 
This volume contains one typical play from each of the master 
dramatists of Europe, with the exception of the English writers. 

A STUDY OF THE DRAMA 

By Brandkr Matthews. 

Devoted mainly to an examination of the stnictaral framework 
which the great dramatists of various epochs have given to their plays; 
it discusses only incidentally the psychology, the philosophy, and the 
poetry of these pieces. 

THE CHIEF EUZABETHAN DRAMATISTS 

Edited by W. A. Neilson, President of Smith College, formerly 
Professor of English Literature in Harvard University. 

This volume presents t3rpical examples of the work of the most 
important of Shakespeare's contemporaries, so that, taken widi 
Shakespeare's own works, it afEords a view of the development of the 
English drama through its most brilliant period, 

A HISTORY OF THE ELIZABETHAN DRAMA 
By Felix E. Schelling, University of Pennsylvania. 2 vols. 

SHAKESPEAREAN PLAYHOUSES 

By Joseph Quincy Adams, Cornell University. 
A Historv of English Theatres from the Beginnings to the Restor 
ation. Fully illustrated. 

SHAKESPEARE QUESTIONS 

By Odell Shspard, Trinity College. Rrv. Lit. Series, No. 246 
An outline for the study o^ the leading plays. 
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HISTORY 

Paxson's Recent History of the United States 
The Riverside History <rf ^e United States. Fourvchunes 
(i) Becker's Begianings of the American People — (2) John- 
son's Union and Democracy — (3) Dodd's Expansion and 
Conflict — (4) Paxson's The New Nation 

Harris's Intervention and Colonization in Africa 

Revised Eddtion in Preparation 
Jeffery's The New Europe, 1789-1889 
Johnson's Readings in American Constitutional History 
Landon's The Constitutional History and Oovemmont of the 

United States 
Loweirs The Eve of the French Revolution 
Murdock's The Reconstruction of Europe 
Perkins's France in the American Revolution 
Perkins's France under the Regency 
Perkins's France tmder Louis XV. Two volumes 
Ploetz's Manual of Universal History 
Robinson's Development of the British Empire 
Ropes's The First Napoleon 

Schapiro's Modem and Contemporary European ffistory 
Semple's American History and its Geographic Conditions 
Slater's The Making of Modem England 
Stanwood's History of the Presidency. Two volumes 
Taylor's The Origin an4 Growth of the American Constitution 
Taylor's The Origin and Growth of the English Constitution 
Taswell-Langmead's English Constitutional History 
Thomdike's The History of Mediaeval Europe 
Usher's Industrial History of England 

GOVERNMENT 

Johnson's Readings in American Constitutional History 
Leacock's The Elements of Political Science. Revised Edition 
Stowell's International Cases. Vol. I. Peace. VoLILWarand 
Neutrality* 
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For College Classes 

BUSINESS 

Cole't Fandamentals of Accoimtiiig 

Solutioiifl and Answers for Cole's Fandamentals of Accoonting 

Cole's Aceoonts: Their Construction and Intefpretation 

Fumiss's Foreign Ezdiange 

Rail's Writing an Advertisement 

Harris's Practical WawWng 

Lyon's Corporation Finance 

Lyon's The Principles of Taxation 

MOnsterberg's Pqrchology and Industrial Effldem^ 

Raymond's American and Foreign Investment Bonds 

Thompson's The Theory and Practice of Scientific Manage 
ment 

SOCIOLOGY 

Calkins's Substitutes for the Saloon 
Cleveland and Schaf el's Democracy in Reconstructiaii 
Deale/s The Family in Its Sociological Aspects 
Foster's The Social Emergency 
Hollander's The Abolition of Poverty 
' Kirkpatrick's Fundamentals of Sociology 
ShotweU's The Religious Revolution of To-day 

JOUBINALISM 

fileyePs Newspaper Writing and Editing 
Bleyer's T^es of News Writhig 
Bleyer's How to Write Special Feature Articles 
Lee's History of Journalism 

PUBLIC SPEAKING 

Bassett's Handbook of Oral Expression 
Foster's Argumentation and Debating 
Russell's Vocal Culture 
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